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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pilgrimage by the Roman Wail.—Some 
of the antiquaries of Newcastle have issued 
a programme for a complete survey of the 
Roman Wall, to commence at Wallsend 
on Monday the 25th of June, and termi- 
nate at Corbridge and Dilston on Tuesday 
the 3rd of July. The description of the 
intended route points out its attractions 
not only to the Roman-antiquary, but to 
the students of medizeval history, the ad- 
mirers of Sir Walter Scott’s poetry, the 
botanist, the conchologist, and the geo- 
logist. For further particulars we beg to 
refer to the advertisement on the wrapper 
of our present number, and we shall hope 
to give a satisfactory account of the ac- 
complishment of this interesting enterprise 
hereafter. 

The annual meeting of the Archeolo- 
gical Institute of Great. Britain will com. 
mence at Salisbury on Tuesday the 24th 
of July ; and the Congress of the Archzo- 
logical Association is fixed for the 30th of 
July at Chester. 

Upon looking at the paper by H.C.C. 
in your last Magazine, ‘‘ On the Descent 
of certain English Surnames,’’ I see he 
has placed the surname of Pott, as if de- 
rived or descended from Pufta, a name 
by which many Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastics 
were called in works of that time. With 
submission, I beg to say that I have been 
led to believe that Putra was the Latinized 
form adopted by the learned Anglo-Saxons 
for their name of Purrocx. Indeed, that 
was used as the surname of Alfric, Arch- 
bishop of York. See ‘‘ Florence of Wor- 
cester,’’ and “ Gibson’s Camden,”’ in Lin- 
colnshire, p. 480, edit. 1695.—J. P. 

Our correspondent, B.N. in p. 496, sug- 
gested that the separation of the sexes 
during divine service, still practised at 
Tunbridge Wells, “is doubtless of Puritan 
origin.”” PResByTER ANGLICANUS, M.A, 
begs to remind him that this rule is of 
ancient date in the Church, and remarks 
that it is still observed in the nave of 
Enfield, Middlesex, and in some Churches 
of Somersetshire. In the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer set forth in 1549, the follow- 
ing rubric occurs in the office of the holy 
communion : “ As many as shall be par- 
takers of the holy communion, shall tarry 
still in the quire, or in some convenient 
place nigh the quire, the men on the one 
side, the women on the other side.’’ [Keel- 
ing’s Liturg. Brit. p. 185.] This order 
is in conformity with the practice of the 
primitive Church in very early times, cer- 
tainly in the third century. See Apostol. 
Const, Lib, ii. can, lvii,: “ Let the door- 


keepers attend upon the entrance of the 
men, apgl the deaconnesses upon the en- 
trance of the women ;’’ and again, ‘ Let 
it be the deacons’ care to see that the lay- 
men sit upon the one side, with all still- 
ness and order, and the women apart from 
them.”’ (Ibid. lib. vii. can. xxvi.) The 
men sat upon the south side, and the 
women on the north side of the Church, 
being divided from each other, in some 
instances, by lattices, screens, or curtains. 
In the Churches of the East the women 
sat in galleries, and the men below. (S. 
Greg. Naz. Carm. ix. Evagr. Hist. Eccl. 
l. iv. s. 31.) S. Augustine (de Civit. Dei, 
1. ii. 28.) S. Cyril, (Pro Catech. ec. viii.) 
and S, Chrysostom (Homil. Ixxiv. in S. 
Matth.) likewise allude to the separation 
of the sexes during the time of prayer. 

In correction of a misapprehension 
which we have placed upon record in p, 
527, in the words ‘‘ and were headed by 
Lord Brougham,” we quote the following 
passage from the Debates in the House of 
Lords on the 14th of May. ‘‘The Mar- 
quess of Londonderry expressed his belief 
in the sincere desire of the French Govern- 
ment to maintain peace, and excited con- 
siderable merriment by alluding to the 
rumour that Lord Brougham had been one 
of the party who went over at Easter to 
fraternise with the people of Paris. Lord 
Brougham warmly denied this. He beg- 
ged to give his most peremptory contra- 
diction to the statement that he had ever ° 
accompanied any set of men to Paris. He 
went over, it was true, on the same day, 
but by a different conveyance. The visit 
alluded to was the most absurd expedition 
that ever was planned.” Lord Brougham 
has subsequently spoken in the House in 
condemnation of another projected excur- 
sion of the kind. 

P, 222. Mr. David Hiram Williams, 
who died on the 15th Nov. near Hazaree- 
baugh, in the East Indies, was not ‘* Mi- 
neral Surveyor to the Government.’’ Hav- 
ing been long employed in the geological 
survey of the coal-fields of Wales, under 
the direction of Sir Henry de la Beche, he 
was recommended to the East India Com- 
pany as an efficient person to survey the 
known coal-fields of India, to explore geo- 
logically new districts, and to report on 
the economic value of the mineral fuel. 
On this important duty this able geologist 
was engaged when he fell a victim to the 
pestilential atmosphere of the jungles.— 
Atheneum. 

Erratum.—P. 532, last line in col. 2, 


Jor 14th April, read 21st April. 
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Dalmatia and Montenegro ; with a Journey to Mostar in Herzegovina, 
and Remarks on the Slavonic Nations, $c. By Sir J. Gardner 
Wilkinson. 2 vols. 8vo. 


“« FEW parts of Europe,” says Sir G. Wilkinson, “ are so little known 
as the countries lying between the Danube and the northern frontier of 
Greece, though highly interesting from events connected with their past 
and present condition, and even from the prospect that dawns upon some 
of them of being once more free from the despotism of the Turks, under 
which they have for ages groaned.” It is to Venice that Dalmatia owes 
her rescue from a similar fate ; and, while Mustafa was pressing the second 
siege of Vienna, Venice was defeating the Turkish arms in Dalmatia, and 
all the most important of her fortresses were secured by the valour of 
Foscolo. 'To those, therefore, who have made themselves acquainted with 
those heroic struggles, and that eventful period, on which her future liberty 
and prosperity depended, Dalmatia offers reminiscences most interesting. 
The castles and towers, we are told, are still shown as the respected mo- 
numents of the glorious days of old; and no where in Europe are the 
manners of the people more primitive, or their costumes more varied, than 
in the towns and villages of theinterior. There certainly is no want of in- 
terest to the scholar and the traveller in this singular and primitive country. 
Wherever he goes, especially in the maritime ports, he will be treading on 
the vestiges of ancient times, on the site of cities once enriched with com- 
merce, and plains whose harvests have risen from the blood of the invader. 
At Spalato, the palace of Diocletian is an object of the highest interest to 
the architect and the antiquary; the fortress of Clissa—possession of 
which was the object of the fiercest contests from the time of Tiberius 
to the present century, and which was at various periods in the hands of 
the ancient and native inhabitants, the Illyrians, the Romans, Venetians, 
the Hungarians, Turks, the Uscocs, and the Templars, the Croatians, the 
French, and the Austrians—this belongs to ancient as well as modern 
history. Zara and other places possess associations connected both with 
early and later times ; and Lissa, and numerous sea-ports along the coast 
of Dalmatia, recal to an Englishman the brilliant achievements of our navy 
during the last war. In Ragusa a feeling of sympathy is awakened by 
the noble defence of its liberties, by its unmerited downfall, by its extensive 
commerce, and by its literature. There our English King Richard was ship- 
wrecked, and the wealthy merchants of Ragusa were long known from the 
rich Argosies that derived their name from that city. To the south of 
Dalmatia extends another country which still retains its independence, 
though threatened by the Turkish armies, as Circassia does, in spite of the 
power of Russia ; “‘ and the fact of Montenegro being still governed by the 
only remaining military bishop, who leads his hardy mountaineers to 
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war and victory, renders it one of the most interesting countries in the 
world.” * 

He who follows our author through these countries will follow a faithful, 
diligent, and well-informed guide. He will be delighted with the novelty 
of the descriptions, with the picturesque accounts of the people and of the 
scenery, and he will be instructed regarding the present condition of places 
whose names alone have been long familiar to him in the pages of history, 
but which, being out of the beaten road of the traveller, have been 
neglected by those who do not care to indulge their curiosity at the 
expense of their convenience, ind who are only inclined to acquire 
knowledge when it can be attained without danger and even without 
difficulty. But Sir G. Wilkinson was inspired by a greater desire of 
knowledge, by more endurance of fatigue, and by a wiser resignation and 
cheerfulness in the disappointments and casualties that must be expected to 
meet the traveller when he is exploring countries in which civilisation has 
never been, or from which it has retreated. It is owing to these qualities, 
which enabled him to avoid or to overcome the difficulties of his tour, that 
we are indebted for these pages, and we may hail him as the Roman 
emperor was hailed,— 


Cui laurus seternos honores 
Dalmatico peperit triumpho. 

We now proceed to extract a few passages from those portions of the 
descriptions which we think are most likely to excite curiosity, and which 
may lead the reader on in a natural progress from the known to the 
unknown, till at length he will become acquainted with an European 
country and people with whom he was previously acquainted only by name. 

The rough outline of the author’s tour may be thus given: He went 
along the coast of Istria to Pola and the neighbouring islands ; to Zara and 
Sebenico ; to Spalato and the Palace of Diocletian ; then to Salona, with an 
excursion into the interior to Knin ; afterwards to Lesina and Ragusa. Re- 
turning to Spalato, he made an excursion to Montenegro; he then visited 
Vido, the ancient Narona, and Mostar, in Herzegévina ; departed from the 
valley of the Narenta for Vergoraz ; saw the old Christian tombs at Dreno- 
vaz and Cisto, bearing the crescent and star and the cross united ; and again 
returned to Spalato. The voyage from Trieste to Zara is more than usually 
interesting from the steamers passing within sight of the towns on the coast 
of Istria, with their promontories, and bays, and projecting headlands, and 
castles on the adjoining heights, and churches rising over the other 
buildings, while their names are not unrecorded in the pages of ancient or 


modern history. Pola, lying in a deep bay, is not seen, and till lately no 
steamers touched there. 


‘* As you approach the town of Polat scarcely seems to deserve the name of a 
the amphitheatre appears to stand on the ruin, and it looks the same to you as it 
shore ; the exterior is so perfect, that it did of old to the Roman, as he stood in 





* The Slavonic language is exclusively employed in Montenegro, and is purer than 
than the Illyric of Dalmatia, and claims for itself the denomination of Servian, showing 
the origin of the people, who are proud of being an offset of the ancient kingdom of 
Dushan. The author observes that the Dukes of Mecklenburgh are the only real 
Slavonic dynasty now existing. 

+ The name given to Pola by the Romans during the empire was “ Pietas Julia,’’ 
from the daughter of Augustus, at whose request it was restored after its partial de- 
struction by Julius Cesar, in revenge for having favoured the cause of Pompey. It 
was at Pola that Crispus was put to death by his father Constantine. 









































COURT BEFORE THE VESTIBULE, DIOCLETIAN’S PALACE, SPALATO. 
(From Wilkinson’s Dalmatia and Montenegro. ) 
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with his galley, 1500 years ago. It has a 
basement story, over which are two tiers 
of arches, with Tuscan half-columns be- 
tween them ; and above these is the usual 
upper story, pierced with square windows. 
In this, and most respects, it resembles 
other amphitheatres, but differs from 
them in having four square towers, pro- 
jecting from the exterior circle, at certain 
intervals, probably for the staircases; of 
which I remember no other instance, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the small ruined amphi- 
theatre of Treves. Though the outside is 
well preserved, nothing remains of the 
interior ; and some have supposed the seats 
were of wood ; yet it is evident that those 
on the hill-side were cut in the rock, and 
many of the stone seats have been found, 
some bearing the names, or initials, of 
their owners. They measure 1 foot 2 
inches in width ; and the total dimensions 
of the amphitheatre are about 430 feet in 
length, by 350 in breadth, and 80 in 
height. .... The temple of Rome and 
Augustus is in a very good state of pre- 
servation, and is now a Museum, contain- 
ing the different objects found at Pola. It 
is a very graceful building; prostyle, and 
of the Corinthian order. In ancient times 
it stood on the forum, with its companion, 
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which was dedicated to Diana, and which 
still occupies one end of the place. The 
front, however, is built over, and con- 
cealed, by the palace of the Venetian go- 
vernor, and more than half the ancient 
forum is occupied by modern houses. The 
arch, or gateway, called Porta Aurea, is 
well preserved; and, though it has the 
fault of being wanting in depth, is an ele- 
gant specimen df Roman triumphal arch. 
The inscription on the frieze says it was 
built by Salvia Postuma, at her own ex- 
pense, to Lucius Sergius Lepidus, edile, 
and military tribune of the twenty-ninth 
Legion, whose statue stood on a pedestal, 
formed by the attic, over the centre. 
Other statues were at each corner, of two 
members of the same family, whose names 
are also inscribed below; and on each 
side of the arch are two Corinthian half- 
columns. The Porta Gemina is a double 
gate, with a composite half-column be- 
tween each archway. It was also an en- 
trance into the town. On the hill above 
is another Roman gate, lately discovered ° 
in making repairs to the citadel ; which 
appears to have been a postern, openi 
upon the street, leading from the Porta 
Gemina. Though small, it is of good 
work.* 


The origin of Spalato dates from the building of the Palace of Diocletian 


in A.D. 303. This certainly is one of the most interesting remains of an- 
tiquity on this coast. After a reign of twenty years Diocletian, who was 
a native of Dalmatia, executed his memorable resolution of abdicating the 
empire, and withdrawing to Salona, where he amused his latter years with 
the building of the neighbouring palace, and the cultivation of his cabbage- 
garden, to the inspection of which (as Gibbon relates) he invited his suc- 


cessor Maximian. 


‘The building of the palace occupied 
twelve years. The stone was brought from 
the quarries of Tragurium, the modern 
Tri, which, as Gibbon justly observes, is 
a beautiful stone, ‘ very little inferior to 
marble itself.’ The island of Brazza also 
claims the honour of having supplied a 
portion of the materials used in its con- 
struction, the record of which is said to 
be kept up by the name of the village near 
the spot whence the stone was taken, which 
is called Splitska, or ‘ Spalatine,’ from the 
Illyric name of the town, Split. Little is 
known of the palace or its occupants after 


* Among other antiquities preserved in 


the death of Diocletian. It is supposed 
then to have come into the possession of 
the magistrates of Salona, and part of it 
was still kept as a state palace, and part 
was occupied by the Gynecium, or ma- 
nufactory.— In the following century it 
was inhabited by Julius Nepos, who, having 
been deprived of the imperial dignity and 
driven from Ravenna by Orestes the father 
of Augustulus, obtained permission from 
Glycerius, then Bishop of Salona, to oc- 
cupy the palace..... From a.p. 481 
to 639 nothing is recorded of the palace, 
except that when Totila obtained posses- 


the cathedral are the font, which was an 


ancient piscina, ornamented with a rich bust figure of Venus (or a Nymph) and two 
Cupids on two of its sides, and the capitol of a column, formed of a basket with birds, 
instead of volutes, supporting the corners of the abacus. 

+ This was a manufactory of cloths, particularly those which were annually distri- 
buted to the troops ; and, as women alone were employed, it received the name of 
Gynecium. Several public establishments of this kind existed in various places, each 
superintended by a Procurator under the Comes sacrarum largitionum, who resided at 
Salona, the capital of the province. (p. 130.) 
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sion of Salona, towards the middle of the 
sixth century, he spared the building, con- 
tenting himself with the erasure of the 
imperial emblems and inscriptions; but, 
on the taking of Salona by the Avars, the 
palace assumed a marked post in the his- 
tory of Dalmatia, which led to the founda- 
tion of a new city within its precincts. 
.. +» About the middle of the seventh 
century many of the Salonitans, who had 
fled to the neighbouring islands, returned 
at the instigation of one of the nobles 
named Severus Magnus to the continent, 
and took up their abode in the palace ; 


Emperor of Constantinople to occupy it, 
and an order having been sent to the Serbs 
to abstain from molesting them, their 
numbers were soon increased by the arrival 
of other of their compatriots. Spalato 
was from that period considered a Roman 
city; and Asphalatum, Rausium, Tetran- 
gurium, Diodora, Vecla, and Opsora are 
said by Porphyrogenitus to have been par- 
ticularly reserved by the Romans, to the 
total exclusion of the Slavi. Spalato had 
also in later times the honour of being 
the city where the kings of Dalmatia were 
crowned.’’ 





and, having obtained permission from the 


The author describes the palace as nearly a square, terminated at the 
four corners by a quadrangular tower. Its faces correspond nearly with 
the four points of the compass, and on the south it looks upon the port. 
This front measures 521 feet, or, with the square tower at each extremity, 
598 feet 8 inches, and the eastern and western sides are 705 feet 6 inches. 
Its greatest diameter from north to south without the tower is 646 feet 
8 inches, and from east to west 539 feet 4 inches, including the walls, 
which gives a superficial content of 348-175 square feet, independent of 
the towers, or with them about 352-614, being little more than eight acres. 

The entire building was composed of two principal sections, the 
southernmost of which contained two temples and the private apartments 
of the emperor. ‘Two streets intersected each other at right angles, 
nearly in the centre of it. The principal one led from the Porta Aurea, 
the main entrance on the north front, to a spacious court before the vesti- 
bule ; the other ran in a direct line from the western to the eastern gate, 
and crossed the main street just below the court ; and, as the pavement 
of the street was two feet lower than the court, it is evident there was an 
ascent to it by two or three steps. Little now remains to explain the dis- 
tribution of the various parts of the interior, and we can only judge of this 
from the Baths of the same emperor at Rome and from the architectural 
instructions given by Vitruvius. It is from these that Adam, in his 
valuable work,* has composed his ingenious restoration of the palace ; and 
of the accuracy of his labours the present author says he can give a good 
estimate from having himself made a plan of the ruins. When Adam 
made his measurements of this palace it was in a better state than at present, 
and many portions then visible are now concealed beneath the walls of 
houses. That ingenious architect was however, according to our author, 
led into an error respecting the street that runs from the eastern to the 
western gate, where he lays down a succession of arches on piers, forming 
the covered corridor on each side; instead of which there are columns sup- 
porting a flat architrave and cornice, as at Pompeii, Antinée, and other 

oman towns ; and a similar corridor with columns probably extended on 
either side of the other street, from the Porta Aurea to the Court of the 
Vestibule. 

Of the four gates, the principal and most highly decorated, which faced 
the east, is nearly perfect. It was called the Porta Aurea, or Golden 





* “Ruins of the Palace of the Emperor Diocletian at Spalato in Dalmatia, illustrated 
with 71 Plates. By Robert Adam. London, 1764.’’ fol. 
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PORTA AUREA, DIOCLETIAN’S PALACE, SPALATO 
(From Wilkinson’s Dalmatia and Montenegro.) 
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Gate, and is represented in the accompanying Plate. The gateway, which 
on the exterior side is buried near to its lintel, (though the streets within 
retain their ancient level,) has rich mouldings, and above it is a row of 
seven arches, once supported by porphyry columns, resting on consols, 
which were taken away by the Venetians to adorn their city. 

The outer walls of the palace are seven feet thick. They are nearl 
all perfect, and exposed to view, except on the western side, and all the 
towers of the angles are standing, except that on the south-west corner, 
which fell by an accident, according to Ciccarelli, who states that a por- 
phyry sarcophagus was discovered in a cavity, within the thickest part of 
its walls, bearing the single name of Diocletian in ancient characters. 
At each corner was a terra-cotta lamp of excellent workmanship, and in 
the middle of the sarcophagus an urn of Parian marble, containing the 
ashes. There was also a sort of medallion of a man wearing a helmet and 
armour on his breast, with a beard, whom he conjectures to be the emperor; 
accounting for the unusual circumstance of the beard, by supposing that 
during his retirement he had adopted that custom of his native country. 

In the interior of the palace, the principal remains are about the Court 
of the Vestibule (shewn in the second Engraving), which still forms the 
public square. On each side is a row of six large granite columns, of the 
Corinthian order, supporting arches which have the ae of springing 
immediately from the capitals, and are believed to be the first instance of 
this style. A flight of steps led to the portico of the vestibule, the fagade 
of which occupies the whole breadth of the court, and consists of four 
columns supporting a triangular pediment. This also presents an archi« 
tectural novelty (to our eyes we confess very displeasing), in an arch rising 
from the central columns into the tympanum ; and, though not the earliest 
instance, it is one of few that remain, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson does 
not remember to have seen any older than the arch at Damascus, which 
appears to be of the age of the Antonines, 

The temple of Jupiter, now the Duomo, or Cathedral, of Spalato, stands 
on the east side of this court; that supposed to have been dedicated to 
Esculapius, and now the Baptistery, on the opposite side. With some 
architectural faults the general effect of the former building is said to be 
imposing, and it is in a very high state of preservation. Excepting 
some capitals and cornices, nearly the whole of the interior is original. 
The masonry is solid and well wrought, and the construction of the dome 
is admirable.* 

We must close this portion of the work by extracting some observations 
of Sir G. Wilkinson, relating to the architecture of this period, which are 
the fruit of accurate and extensive observation in many different instances, 
and will afford welcome information to our architectural critics at home. 


“The Romans were at no period re- tions and style of Greek models, long be- 
markable for pure architectural taste, and fore the age of Diocletian ; yet this palace 
had departed very far from the propor- may still be admired for the solidity of its 





* “The dome is of brick, and consists of a succession of small arches, one standin» 
on the other, in the form of scales, till they reach the upper or centre part, whepe 
they are succeeded by concentric circles, as in ordinary cupolas.’’ (p. 129.) T o¢ 
height of its summit from the pavement inside is 78 feet. At the adjacent Templejoy 
Esculapius is perhaps a still more curious example of an ancient roof. ‘‘ The jnter 
of the cella, though simple, is ornamented with a rich projecting cornice, and carp 
lacunaria in its vaulted stone ceiling, which continues in a perfect state of pr esery®™ 
tion.’’ (p, 133.) 
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construction, and the application of those 
principles for which the Roman archi- 
tects deserve their share of praise. The 
pleasing effect of the arches in the exte- 
rior of this palace and in the court, the 
solid gateways, the masonry of the two 
temples, and above all the curiously con- 
structed dome, cannot fail to excite admi- 
ration; and every one who is curious 
about the transition of styles may find 
much to interest him in the peculiarities 
here exhibited. 

‘¢ Of these the most remarkable are the 
arches in the court, springing from the capi- 
tals of columns, without any intervening 
member ; the columns resting on a project- 
ing cornice over a lower set of columns, as 
in the interior of the great temple ; the arch 
in an architrave, which has been the origin 
of the so-called Venetian window ; the arch 
within a pediment ; the rope-moulding ; 
the chevron, or zigzag, which occurs on 
all the brackets, and along the whole cor- 
nice of the great temple ; and the lintel of 
the Porta Aurea; which is a flat arch, 
composed of several stones, with their 
sides indented and fitting into each other. 
These may serve to show how directly the 
Saracens, and architects of the low 
ages, borrowed from Roman models 
many of the characteristics which have 
been looked upon as the offspring of their 
taste. The rope and the cheveron mould- 
ings, attributed to the Normans, were com- 
mon in the later periods of Roman archi- 
tecture ; the indented stones of flat lintels, 
varied into numerous complicated shapes 
by Saracenic caprice, were from the same 


origin ; and many other supposed inven- 
tions of those periods, doubtless existed 
in the later monuments of the empire. 
One of these, indeed, to which Rickman 
gave the name of ‘ long and short,’ I find 
to have been in common use about the 
reign of Justinian ; and the éapia work in 
Saracenic walls is the same that was em- 
ployed by Roman builders. 

‘¢ From what I have observed of Roman 
monuments I am disposed to go even 
further, and derive from them the vertical 
line itself, which has always been con- 
sidered the peculiar mark of Gothic, or 
church, architecture, in contradistinction 
to the horizontal, which characterises the 
Greek style. No one, indeed, can fail to 
perceive that the vertical line is a marked 
feature of Roman buildings. In an Arch 
of Triumph, that line begins with the 
column and its pedestal; obliges the en- 
tablature to project to correspond with it ; 
and then, continuing to the attic, termi- 
nates in a statue; which carries the eye 
to the summit of the edifice. The same 
occurs in all Roman monuments which 
are not mere imitations of Greek taste. 

** Another fact is also remarkable, that, 
though Gothic architecture never pre- 
vailed in Rome, the same vertical line 
may be found in all its churches; where, 
besides the columns, projecting entabla- 
tures, attics, and statues, it extends up 
the sides of a cupola, runs in bands over 
the dome, and, thence continuing to the 
top of the lantern, ends only in the cross 
that crowns the apex of the edifice.’’ 


There is little of art to be found in the Museum of Salona. A few 
inferior statues, cinerary urns, glass vases, terra-cotta lamps, &c. form the 
principal, with the exception of a large sarcophagus found in 1844 by 
Professor Carrara. There are various inscriptions on the walls of private 
houses, and one possesses the statue of a Roman Emperor of good style. 
The feet are lost as well as the head; but the statue is remarkable for this 
peculiarity, that the head has been moveable, falling into a hollow pur- 
posely made to receive it, showing that it changed with the change of 
Cesars, the body suiting equally well each succeeding Emperor. In the 
cabinet of the ex-director is said to be a fine collection of coins and gems 
which the public are not permitted to see. Many of the inscriptions have 
been published by Muratori and Farlati.* The greater part have been 
found at Salona, and they are chiefly sepulchral.+ 





* The learned Farlati, it is said, is the Montfaucon of Dalmatia. 

+ For inscriptions at Vido, the site of the ancient Narona, see Vol. II. p. 25 to 
p. 30, which Sir G. Wilkinson has copied. The Roman stone-cutter does not appear 
to be more accurate than the English,—-certainly the schoolmaster was not then abroad; 
but we give one. ‘Templum Liberi Patris et Liber vetustate dilabsum, restitvit 
Coh. I. Blo. adiectis porticibus, curam agente Fl. Victore 3 leg. 1. Aop. 1. Severo 
et Pompeiano II. Cos.’’ Another, ‘‘ Thaterius ob Honorem,’”’ is thus given— 
= — rus ob Hnorem ;’’ rus being only a corrupt repetition of rius.—Rev. 
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The situation of Spalato is, by far, the most agreeable of all the cities 
of Dalmatia. The climate is healthy, the heat of summer moderate, and 
the cold of winter not severe. In all these respects Dalmatia is very pre- 
ferable to Greece. The thermometer seldom ranges much below the 
freezing point; and the maximum of heat is about 88 or 89 in June and 
July, or rather more to the southward, about Ragusa and Cattaro. The 
winter is short, and snow rarely lies except on the hills. When the wind 
blows from the north, the cold is most felt at Spalato, but it seldom lasts, 
and a scirocco, so disagreeable in summer, soon comes to remove the cold 
of the land-wind. The succession of lofty mountains in the interior, makes 
it much colder in Herzegévina; and the Bosnian winter sets in many 
weeks earlier than in Dalmatia, and with great severity. Consumption 
and rheumatism are said to be common in Dalmatia, and even at Spalato ; 
but probably not more so than in Italy, and, judging from the general pro- 
ductions, the oranges standing out all the year, and the appearance of the 
palm trees which thrive there, the climate may be compared to that of 
Naples or Calabria. The drives and walks in the neighbourhood of 
Spalato are particularly enjoyable; the scenery is pleasing. Spalato is 
supposed to be the scene of Shakspere’s Tw elfth Night, which he lays in 
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Illyria. 


The city of Salona is only about three miles and a half from 


Spalato, and Lucan mentions the mildness of the climate. 


Qua maris Adriaci longas ferit unda Salonas, 
Et tepidum in molles Zephyros excurrit lader.* 


We pass onward from the “ veteris vestigia ruris” to a view of the same 
district in modern times, and to the living panorama of a country—a fair. 


‘‘A great fair is held every year at 
Salona on the 8th of September, to which 
all the people of the neighbourhood look 
forward with anticipations of feasting, 
business, and amusement. It is a curious 
sight, and the concourse of people is 
very great. The costumes are numerous 
and varied, among which the most re- 
markable are those of the pretty Castellane 
women, of the townspeople and peasantry 
of Sign and Sebenico, and of the peasantry 
and the borghesi of Spalato. Many come 
from the Turkish frontier, and sometimes 
a few Turks from Herzegévina, whose 
dress differs not very much from that of 
the Morlacchi who wear the turban. The 
costumes of the women are the most nu- 
merous and remarkable, those of the men 
varying much less, in the different districts 
of Dalmatia, but the colours in both are 
striking and admirably suited for a pic- 
ture; blue and red are the most predo- 
minant. All Spalato is of course at the 
fair, and the road to Salona is thronged 
with carriages of every description, horse- 
men, and pedestrians. The mixture of 
the men’s hats, red caps, and turbans, 
and the bonnets and Frank dresses of the 


Spalatine ladies, contrasted with the varied 
costumes of the country women, present 
one of the most singular sights to be seen 
in Europe, and to a stranger the language 
adds in no small degree to its novelty. 
Some business is done as well as pleasure, 
and a great number of cattle, sheep, and 
pigs are bought and sold, as well as various 
stuffs, trinkets, and the usual goods ex- 
hibited at fairs. Long before midday, the 
groups of peasants have thronged the road, 
not to say street, of Salona. Some attend 
the small church, picturesquely placed 
upon a green, surrounded by the small 
streams of the Giadro, and shaded with 
trees; while others rove about seeking 
their friends, looking at and looked at by 
strangers as they pass, and all are intent 
on the amusements of the day and the 
prospect of a feast. Eating and drinking 
soon begin. On all sides sheep are seen 
roasting whole on wooden spits in the 
open air, and an entire flock is speedily 
converted into mutton. Small knots of 
hungry friends are formed in every direc- 
tion ; some seated on a bank under the 
trees, others in as many houses as will 
hold them, some on the grass by the road- 





* Tader, now “Il Giadro.’”’? The road crosses the river on the same spot as of old. 
One of the arches of the modern bridge is of Roman time, shewing that the course of 


the river is unchanged. 
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side regardless of sun and dust, and a 
few quiet families have boats prepared 
for their reception. In the meantime the 
hat-wearing townspeople from Spalato 
and other places, as they pace up and 
down bowing to an occasional acquaint- 
ance, view with complacent pity the pri- 
mitive recreations of the simple peasantry; 
and arm-in-arm civilization, with its pro- 
priety and affectation, is here strangely 
contrasted with the hearty mirth of the 
unrefined Morlacchi. At the féte of Bu- 
bastis, in Egypt, more wine was consumed 
than during all the rest of the year, and 
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the same may perhaps be said of the fair 
of Salona; but some years ago the re- 
semblance of the two fétes was still more 
strikingly like, and the fights that ‘ came 
off’ were worthy of Lubastis or of Donny- 
brook. This was ‘ in the good old times’ 
of Venetian rule, when any one was al- 
lowed to take the law into his own hands, 
and settle with his enemy without troublin 
a magistrate. The Morlacco then waite 
for the fair of Salona to pay off old scores 
of revenge, and on this day of retaliation 
many scenes of bloodshed took place.’’ 


The Austrian government has put a stop to this primitive species of 


diversion, and a few sirdars or rural police attend with their armed 
pandoors to prevent irregularities. The author says that the dance of the 
Morlacchi is the most interesting sight in the fair. They call it “ Collo,” 
from being, like most of their national dances, in a cire/e. A man has 
generally one partner, sometimes two, but always at his right side. In 
dancing he takes her right hand with his, while she supports herself by 
holding his girdle with her left ; and when he has two partners, the one 
nearest him holds in her right hand that of her companion, who with her 
left takes the right hand of the man; and each set dances forward in a line 
round the circle. The step is rude, as in most of the Slavonic dances, 
including the polka and radovaschka, and the music is confined to a three- 
stringed violin. 

On his road from Quartiere to Knin Sir Gardner Wilkinson came to 
the site of the Roman city of Burnum, now marked by gli archi Romani, 
otherwise called Soupiaia or Supplia Zarkva, “ the perforated church.” 


* The arches are evidently the remains 
of a large gateway, or triumphal entrance 
to the city ; and an inscription found there 
shows they were built by a decree of the 
Decuriones, in honour of Adrian. . 
Only two arches are now entire: the 
larger and loftier centre arch having fallen 
down, as well as the two at the western 
end. (See the Engraving.) They stand 
nearly due east and west, and were doubt- 
less one of the entrances to thecity. ... 
The breadth of the centre arch is nine 
paces, with piers measuring five paces, by 
one and a quarter in thickness ; the others 
are four and a half in span, on piers mea- 
suring three and a half paces in length. 
The traces of mouldings may be geen, as 
well as the capital of a Corinthian pilaster, 
on the jamb of the centre arch ; and Fortis 
conjectures, ‘from the mouldings and 
cornices being equal on both sides, that 
they were intended to stand isolated,’ and 
were a ‘triumphal monument of five 
arches.’ When Fortis saw them in 1774, 
the centre arch was still entire; but he 
mentions no inscription. He is correct 


in supposing them to mark the site of 


The author has given us a copious and entertaining historical account of 
Ragusa, the capital of one of the free departments of Dalmatia; an inte- 


Burnoum, the Liburna of Strabo ; which is 
confirmed by the position assigned to it 
in the Peutinger table, on the right bank 
of the Titius above Scardona, twenty-four 
miles from Nedinum. It was to this city 
that the Goths under Ulesigalus retired, 
after having been defeated by the Romans 
at Scardona, in their attempt to regain 
possession of Dalmatia, during the reign 
of Justinian. Burnum was one of the 
principal cities of Liburnia ; and under 
the empire the inhabitants belonged to the 
conventus, or congress, of Scardona. It 
stood on the Titius ; and Strabo says goods 
were taken up that river from the sea, to 
*Seardon and Liburna.’ It is probable 
that the city stood on the south of the 
arches, and occupied the space between 
them and the river, whichis distant about 
one-third of a mile. On its steep bank I 
observed the remains of Roman masonry, 
of small stones; and in the midst of this 
were two small tubes, apparently conduits 
for water, running into the rock to the 
northward, and nearly at the top of the 
bank.’’ 
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resting city, as he describes it, both for its history and appearance, still 
retaining in its decay marks of its former wealth, and inspiring a feeling of 


regret for its fallen greatness. 


Here the winged lion of St. Mark ceases 


to appear, and the Venetian power never gained entrance in its walls. 


“The year 1189 was marked for sin- 
gular events, which rendered it remarkable 
in the annals of Ragusa; and which is of 
more than ordinary interest, as it relates 
to the adventures of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, and shows the exact place of his 
Jirst landing, which has hitherto been un- 
certain. Richard, on his return from 
Palestine, having been overtaken by a 
severe storm, after leaving] Corfu made a 
vow that he would build a church to the 
Holy Virgin on whatever spot he might 
first land; and, having reached the Isle of 
Lacroma, proceeded to make the neces- 
sary preparations for the fulfilment of his 
promise. In this island was a celebrated 
convent of Benedictines; and Richard, 
having destined 100,000 marks for the 
building of the church, commissioned the 
monks to superintend its erection. As 
soon as the Rettore and the other au- 
thorities of Ragusa heard of his arrival, 
they invited him to visit their city, where 
he was received with every demonstration 
of respect, and with all the hospitable 
attention due to so distinguished a guest ;* 
and having urged him to alter his vow, 
and found the church in Ragusa, they 
promised to obtain for him a dispensation 
from Rome, and also to erect another in 
Lacroma, at the expense of the Republic. 
Richard consented, on condition that the 
abbot of Lacroma, assisted by the monks 
of his order, should there celebrate mass 
every year, on the feast of the Purifica- 


tion ; and the good king having borrowed 
a large sum of money for the purpose, 
which was increased by donations from 
the inhabitants, built the cathedral of Ra- 
gusa, which for regularity of design and 
beauty of ornament was unequalled in 
Illyria. It was unfortunately destroyed 
by the great earthquake of 1667; and 
with its destruction terminated the privi- 
leges of the abbot and monks of Lacroma. 
But the fact of their having been, till then, 
maintained, sufficiently proves the truth 
of the Ragusan account of Richard’s land- 
ing at their city ; and the Emperor Henry, 
when he stated in his letter to Philip of 
France that Richard had been ‘ wrecked 
near Istria, between Aquileia and Venice,’ 
was evidently misled by a vague report, 
which confounded his landing there, afler 
his departure from Ragusa, with his pre- 
vious escape from shipwreck. And this 
is further confirmed by public documents 
of Ragusa. The account of his arrival 
at the isle of Lacroma is highly satisfac- 
tory, as it clears up a disputed point, and 
explains the statement of Hoveden, who 
calls the place of his landing ‘ Gazere 
apud Rayuse.’ The notion of the place 
being Zara was derived from the resem- 
blance of part of the name Gazere to that 
of the Dalmatian capital ; though there 
is little doubt that the word is Arabic, 
meaning island, and that it had been 
adopted, like many others, by the Cru- 
saders.”’ 


From Cattaro the author prepared for a journey to Montenegro, and 
was furnished, as was necessary, with a letter to the Vladika from the 
governor of the Circolo of Cattaro, whose courteous hospitality he mentions 


with gratitude and-respect. 


‘¢ The general aspect of Montenegro is 
that of a succession of elevated ridges, 
diversified here and there by a lofty moun- 
tain peak, and in some parts looking like 
a sea of immense waves turned into stone. 
Trees and bushes grow amidst the crags, 
and in the rugged district of Cevo the 
fissures in the rocks are like a glacier, 
which no horse could pass over without 
breaking its legs. The mountains are all 
limestone, as in Dalmatia, but in no part 
of that country do they appear to be 


tossed about as in Montenegro, where a 
circuitous track, barely indicated by some 
large loose stones, calling itself a road, 
enables a man on foot with difficulty to 
pass from the crest of one ascent to 
another. And some idea of the rugged 
character of the country may be formed 
from the impression of the people them- 
selves, who say ‘that when God was in 
the act of distributing stones over the 
earth the bag that held them burst, and 
let them all fall upon Montenegro.’ . 





* Richard had not then any need of disguise; nor could he have concealed his 
name, as Hoveden states, arriving as he did in a vessel, every sailor on board of which 


knew who he was. 


Moreover, the character of Hugh the Merchant, if really assumed 


by him, was only necessary on his second landing near Aquileia. 
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The most common trees of the country 
are oaks and ilex, ash, beech, firs, wal- 
nute, hazel, wild pears, poplars, willows, 
and alders; vines, peaches, pomegranates, 
olives, mulberry, and other fruit trees 
are also cultivated there. But the most 
valuable wood is the scottano, chiefly 
grown in the Cevo district, which is ex- 
ported even to France. The wood gives 
a yellow dye, and the leaves are used for 
tanning leather. The underwood on the 
hills consists principally of arbutus, juni- 
per, rosemary, myrtle, blackberry and 
other brambles, as well as the common 
bushes found in Dalmatia; and some 
parts of the country are said to produce 
larches, cypresses, pines, yews, chestnuts, 
planes, and limes. The chief productions 
cultivated there are Indian corn and 
potatoes ; cabbages, cauliflowers, and to- 
bacco are also grown in great quantities, 
and vegetables are among the principal 
exports of Montenegro. Potatoes, indeed, 
have been a most profitable acquisition to 
the poor mountaineers,* as well for home 
consumption as for exportation, and they 
are indebted for them to the late Vladika, 
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who introduced them in 1786, on his 
return from Russia. In the department 
of Tzernitza, between the lake of Scutari 
and Dalmatia, the variety of productions 
is much greater than in any part of the 
country, and the wine made there is con- 
sidered, if not better, more wholesome 
than that of Dalmatia.t The valley of 
Bielopavlich has also some excellent land 
for grain, and the Indian corn grows there 
luxuriantly, some that I passed through 
being as high as a man on horseback ; but 
the soil of Tzernitza is far more fertile, 
and it abounds in vines, olives, carudas, 
almonds, figs, apples, excellent quinces, 
walnuts, pomegranates, and other fruits, 
as well as honey, and the usual productions 
ofthe country. . . . . The troutof 
Montenegro are also celebrated, and some 
are of immense size. . Game is 
not very abundant, though red-legged par- 
tridges frequent the hills, and there are 
many hares ; but birds are not seen there 
in any great numbers, and I seldom met 
with any but Royston crows, and magpies, 
except in the neighbourhood of the Lake.’’ 


The climate, though subject to storms and snow in winter, is healthy, 


and the people are remarkable for longevity. 


consisting of six generations. 


A family was mentioned 


The great-grandfather was 117, his son 


100, his grandson 82, great-grandson 60, and the son of this last, who was 
43, had a son aged 21, whose child was 2 years old, according well with 
the reputation enjoyed by the people of these countries in old times, when 
Dando, the Illyrian, was reputed to have reached the age of 500 years. 


(See Plin. N. H. lib. vii. 48.) 


*¢ Both men and women in Montenegro 
are very robust, and they are known to 
carry as much as 175 pounds on their 
shoulders over the steepest and most 
rugged rocks. ... But, though able, the 
men are seldom inclined to carry any 
thing, or take any trouble they can trans- 
fer to the women, who are the beasts of 
burden in Montenegro; and I have seen 
women toiling up the steepest hills under 
loads which men seldom carry in other 


cular and strong; and the beauty they 
frequently possess is soon lost by the hard 
and coarse complexions they acquire, their 
youth being generally exhausted by labo- 
rious and unfeminine occupations. The 
sheaves of Indian corn, the bundles of 
wood, and every thing required for the 
house, or the granary, are carried by 
women ; and the men are supposed to be 
too much interested about the nobler pur- 
suits of war, or pillage, to have time to 


countries. They are therefore very mus- attend to meaner labours. .. . In Turkey, 





* It appears, however, that even in this country the potatoes have partaken of the 
disease which has produced so much destitution in the north-western parts of Europe, 
a disease certainly mysterious in its nature, and the causes of which seem quite unknown. 
It should, however, be kept in mind, first, that the cultivated potato of Europe 
has become by art a very different plant from the one in its wild and natural state ; 
secondly, that, unlike the wild plant, it is not renewed by annual seed; thirdly, that 
it has been transplanted into climates very different from its own.—Rev. 

+ ‘* Dalmatia produces many wines which are strong and full-bodied, but most of 
them have the fault of being sweet, owing to the grapes remaining too long upon the 
vines before they are gathered for pressing. It is from this that they have received 
the name of Prosecco. Neglect, too, in choosing the fruit is another fault of the Dal- 
matians, in their process of making wine.’”? The name and qualities of some of the 


best wines may be found in Sir G. Wilkinson’s volume, i. p. 100. 
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and in Montenegro, man is equally ‘a 
despot, and woman a slave ;’ but the dif- 
ference in the two countries is, that in one 
she is an object of caprice, and part of the 
establishment, as a horse is a member of 
its master’s stud ; in the other she is the 
working beast of burden, and his substi- 
tute in all laborious tasks. But the Mon- 
tenegrin woman has the advantage of be- 
ing in a Christian community ; and, how- 
ever arduous her duties, she is the help- 
mate of her husband, and is not degraded 
to the condition of a mere component 
part of the harem. She is still his com- 
panion, his only partner, the only mother 
of his children; and she sees not the re- 
proach of her position in the splendour of 
her dress, or the show of kindness lavished 
upon her by her lord and master, from mo- 
tives of self-gratification. At the same time, 
however degraded the condition of women 
in the East, they have one great consola- 
tion in the affection of their children ; who 
are far more attached to their mothers 
than in many more civilized communities ; 
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and no oriental youth is deluded, by a false 
idea of manliness, into disrespect towards 
either of his parents. The Montenegrin 
has the same custom that prevails in the 
East, and among the Morlacchi, of avoid- 
ing all mention of his wife before a 
stranger ; and, whenever he is obliged to 
speak of her, he makes an apology by 
saying, ‘ Da prostite moja xena,’ ‘ beg- 
ging your pardon, my wife;’ ‘ saving 
your presence,’ or something of the kind, 
as if his dignity would be insulted by the 
mention of a woman. She, however, does 
not see any degradation in this mode of 
treatment ; custom has reconciled her to 
it, and she displays the same humility of 
manner to the stranger that she is in the 
habit of showing to the men of her family. 
But at the same time, as might be ex- 
pected, that strong attachment which a 
better treatment would ensure, is often 
wanting, and her services are performed 
as a duty rather than from motives of 
affection,’ &c. 


The author gives a curious account from an eye-witness, M. Broniewski, an 
officer of the Russian fleet, who travelled in Montenegro, of their customs 


in war, and their mode of fighting. 


“Their ideas,’’ he says, ‘‘ are entirely 
different from those adopted by civilized 
nations. They cut off the heads of those 
enemies whom they take with arms in 
their hands, and spare only those who 
surrender before the battle. .... They 
literally defend themselves to the last ex- 
tremity: a Montenegrin never craves for 
mercy ; and whenever one of them is se- 
verely wounded, and it is impossible to 
save him from the enemy, his own com- 
rades cut off his head. When, at the at- 
tack of Clobuk, a little detachment of our 
troops was obliged to retreat, an officer of 
stout-make, and no longer young, fell on 
the ground from exhaustion. A Monte- 
hegrin perceiving it, ran immediately to 
him, and, having drawn his yatagan, said, 
‘ You are very brave, and must wish that 
I should cut off your head: say a prayer, 
and make the sign of the cross.’ The 
officer, horrified at the proposition, made 
an effort to rise, and rejoined his com- 
rades with the assistance of the friendly 
Montenegrin. They consider all those 
taken by the enemy as killed. They carry 
out of the battle their wounded comrades 
on their shoulders ; and be it said to their 
honour, they acted in the same manner 
by our officers and soldiers. .... Itis 
impossible to retain them in the reserve ; 
and it seems they cannot calmly bear the 
view of the enemy. When they have ex- 
pended all their cartouches, they humbly 


We learn indeed that— 





request every officer they meet with to 
give them some; and as soon as they have 
received them, they run headlong into the 
further line. .... Their usual manner 
of fighting is as follows: If they are in 
great force they conceal themselves in 
ravines, and send out only a small number 
of shooters, who, by retreating, lead the 
enemy into the ambush ; here, after having 
surrounded him, they attack him ; usually 
preferring, on such occasions, swords to 
fire-arms ; because they rely on their per- 
sonal strength and bravery, in which they 
generally have the advantage over their 
enemies. When their numbers are in- 
ferior, they choose some advantageous 
position on high rocks; where, pronoun- 
cing every kind of abuse against their 
enemies, they challenge them to combat. 
Their attacks are mostly made during the 
night, because their principal system is 
surprise. However small their force may 
be, they always try to wear out the enemy, 
by constantly harassing him. The best 
French voltiyeurs, on the advanced posts, 
were always destroyed by them; and the 
enemy’s generals found it more advanta- 
geous to remain under the cover of their 
cannon, of which the Montenegrins were 
not at all fond. However, they soon be- 
came accustomed to them, and supported 
by our rifles they bravely mounted the 
batteries.”’ 
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‘The tactics of the Montenegrins are 
confined to being skilful marksmen. A 
stone, a hole, a tree offer them a cover 
from the enemy. Firing usually in a 
prostrate position on the ground, they are 
not easily hit, whilst their rapid and sure 
shots carry destruction into the closed 
ranks of a regular army. They have, be- 
sides, a very practised eye for judging 
of distance ; they thoroughly understan 
how to take adyantage of the ground; 
and as they usually fight retreating, the 
French, who took it for a sign of fear, 
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constantly fell into their ambushes; as 
for themselves, they are so cautious that 
the most skilful manceuyres cannot de- 
ceive them. .... Their extraordinary 
boldness frequently triumphed over the 
skill of the experienced bands of the 
French. Attacking the columns of the 
enemy in front and flank, and acting sepa- 
rately, without any other system than the 
inspirations of personal courage, they were 
not afraid of the terrible battalion fire of 
the French infantry.” 


But formidable, almost invincible, as these men are on their native 
mountains, when once they leave them they cannot withstand the discipline 
of regular troops ; for, as they destroy everything with fire and sword, the 
land soon becomes a desolate wilderness around them. They therefore 
cannot long keep the field, and the fruits of their victory are consequently 


lost. 


‘During the siege of Ragusa it was 
never possible to know how many of them 
were actually under arms, because they 
were constantly going to their homes with 
spoil, whilst others joined the army in their 
places, and, after a few days of indefa- 
tigable exertion, returned to the moun- 
tains to carry away some insignificant 
trifle. . . . The Montenegrins, dispersed, 
and deliberately firing from a lying posi- 
tion on the closed rank of the enemy, are 
not afraid to attack columns composed of 
1,000 men with numbers not exceeding 
100 or 150. In a pitched battle their 


movements can be ascertained only by the di- 
rection of theirstandards. They have certain 
signal-cries, which are uttered when they 
are to join in a compact body for attacking 
the weaker points of the enemy. As soon 
as such signal is given they rush furiously 
onwards, break into the squares, and at all 
events create a great deal of disorder in 
the enemy’s ranks, It was a terrible spec- 
tacle to see the Montenegrins rushing for- 
wards with heads of slaughtered enemies 
suspended from their necks and shoulders, 
and uttering savage yells.’ 


Their ideas of social and legal restraint may be learnt from an anecdote 


that when some of them were on board of a Russian vessel, and the sailors 
told them they could not leaye the ship without the permission of their 
superiors, they were astonished, and said—<“ If you like to do a thing, what 
right has another to forbid you ?” * 

The author observes,— 


“As in the heroic times, they taunt made at the siege of Troy might be adopted 
their enemies, and provoke them to battle. by a modern poet in describing the con- 
They spoil the fallen foe; all their best tests of the Montenegrins and the Turks. 
dressed warriors are clad in the dresses of Their artful mode of fighting, their capa- 
the slain; and many a reproachful speech _ bility of bearing hunger, thirst, and other 





* The author mentions an anecdote in another part of his work of a circumstance 
which took place during the warfare between the Austrians and Montenegrins. Two 
Austrian riflemen, finding themselyes hard pressed by some of the advancing Monte- 
negrins, and despairing of escape, threw themselves down on the ground, pretending 
to be dead. The Montenegrins immediately ran up to the nearest one, and, supposing 
him to be killed, cut off his head ; when the other, seeing it was of no use to lie dead, 
started up and rushed headlong down precipices, thinking it better to bave any number 
of bruises than fall into the hands of so relentless an enemy. General Delgorgans, 
taken in an ambuscade outside the walls of » Was instantly decapitated; and 


during the siege of Castel Nuovo four Montenegrins amused themselves by playing at 
bowls with the heads of four Frenchmen, exclaiming eyery now and then—‘‘ See how 
capitally these French heads roll,’’—a cruel piece of irony, it is said, in allusion to the 
ségereté attributed to them.—Rev. : 
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privations, their way of living and various 
habits, forcibly call to mind the description 
given by Procopius of the ancient Sla- 
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vonians; and the use of the Cithara is 
still retained in their favourite gisla.’’ 


As regards the appearance of the inhabitants, it is favourable to them ; 
they have good foreheads, though the face, especially in the women, is too 


square. 


“ The profile of the men has generally 
a decided outline, with a moderate aqui- 
line, or a straight nose; but neither of 
the extravagant dimensions found in the 
Turkish face, nor of the retroussé shape 
sometimes seen in Northern Europe. 
Their eyes are very animated, though 
without the fierce expression of the Turks, 
except when excited by anger. In stature 
they are much above middle height ; some 
are very tall; and they are well propor- 
tioned. Their voices are powerful, and I 
have often heard them carrying on a con- 
versation at a distance not by shouts, but 
with a clear, distinct pronunciation, which 
can only be the result of experience, and 
the habit of communicating with each 
other from mountain to mountain. I ob- 
served the same among the Morlacchi of 
the interior of Dalmatia. Vialla says, 
they keep up long conversations at the 
distance of half a league, and the writer 


of ‘ A Ramble in Montenegro,’ thus bears 
testimony to the strength of their lungs: 
‘ We passed a village at a small distance, 
and lay on our oars to hear the news: 
most of the people were absent ; but one, 
a great man, was seated on the hut-top, 
with a few idlers round him. This was 
the chief president of the senate, the 
speaker of the house, in short ; and un- 
doubtedly, if stentorian lungs are of any 
use for that office in a Montenegrian 
parliament, he was most amply qua- 
lified. For twenty minutes this eminent 
man conversed with us—the distance at 
first being about a quarter of a mile, and 
probably it might be three miles or more 
before he was finally out of hearing. These 
feats recall the fifty-voice power of Sten. 
tor, and the performance of the Egyptian 
in the army of Darius (employed to vo- 
ciferate distant commands), when he gave 
instructions to Histizeus across the Ister.”* 


At one period the offices of Bishop and Governor of Montenegro were 
distinct ; but from the year 1516, the spiritual and temporal power has 


been generally vested in the Vladikas. 


“The title of Vladika signifies prince 
or ruler; and the office is hereditary in 
the House of Petrovich; but as every 
Viadika is consecrated bishop, and cannot 
marry, the succession always falls to a 
hephew, or some other of the family. 
This fact, of the episcopal office being 
hereditary, is singular, considering the 
doctrines of Christians, in regard to Apos- 
tolic succession ; though it is true that 
each member of the family who succeeds 
to the office is duly ordained, according 


to the rites of the Greek church. The 
Viadika is President of the Senate, which 
is composed of twelve members, with a 
Vice-President, one of their body; an 
office now held by the cousin of the 
Viadika, George Petrovich, who, in right 
of his seniority, and being the son of an 
elder brother of the late Vladika, would 
have succeeded to the government of the 
country had he not preferred the profes- 
sion of arms to that of the church.’’ 


The Archimandrite of Ostrok is the second person after the Vladika ; 








he has also the power of life and death; and with him are other persons in 
authority.+ The present Vladika has done much for the improvement and 
civilization of his country. Besides his talents as a governor, we are told 
that he has the merit of being a distinguished Servian, or Slavonian poet ; 
and he unites all the qualities of a good soldier and an able diplomatist. 
He is also a member of several learned societies of Europe; and having 
been educated partly at Castel Nuovo in Dalmatia, and partly in Russia, 
and having visited the Courts of Vienna and St. Petersburgh, he has 
enjoyed the advantages of European society; and his mode of living suffi- 
ciently shows that he appreciates the comforts and elegances of refinement. 





* See Herodot. lib. iv. c. 141. 
+ See the titles enumerated at vol. i. p. 462, 
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He was born in 1815; he is styled “‘ Monsignore ” and “ Eminenza ;” and 
in the address “Illustr®. e Reverend’ Monsignor Pietro Petrovich-Negosh, 
Vladika di Montenegro e Berda,” he bears a title taken from the eastern 


division of the country. 
litan of Skenderia, or Scitari. 


‘“* With a people like the Montenegrins, 
the merit of excelling in military exercises 
is a great recommendation in their chief ; 
and though in these days it may appear a 
singular accomplishment for a bishop, to 
hit with a rifle a lemon thrown into the 
air by one of his attendants, this feat of 
the Viadika adds to the confidence he en- 
joys among his troops. His appearance too 
is not a little in his favour ; and his ma- 
jestic height, of about six feet eight inches, 
may well command the respect of a pri- 
mitive and warlike race. He is also hand- 
some, and well proportioned to his height. 
He has a small beard, and his long dark hair 
flows over the back of his neck, his head 
being covered with a red Fez cap. His 
eyebrow is arched ; and the expression of 
his countenance is mild and amiable.t His 
general costume is military, like that of the 
country, though richer, and covered with 
a scarlet pelisse, bordered with fur. He 
wears the full short blue trousers of the 
Montenegrins, with white stockings, and 
black shoes ; and two rather singular addi- 
tions to his dress are a black silk cravat, 
and black kid gloves. .... His man- 
ners are particularly prepossessing, and 
his conversation is sensible and agreeable. 
His observations on history and politics, 
and on the many subjects he delights in 


He is also styled in official documents, Metropo- 
He is thus described :— 


discussing, shew great discernment and an 
excellent memory; and his enthusiasm 
for his country cannot fail to command 
admiration and esteem. Kind, hospitable, 
and courteous, he takes a pleasure in 
the visits of foreigners, and is particu- 
larly desirous that the English should 
feel an interest in the welfare of his 
country ; which, from the vicinity of 
Corfu, and from the fact of the Monte- 
negrins having co-operated with us in our 
attacks against the French in the Bocche 
di Cattaro, he thinks has some claim upon 
our friendly notice. This he repeated 
more than once during my frequent con- 
versations with him; but I could not of 
course explain that, though their co-opera- 
tion was accepted by our fleet, the British 
government was greatly averse to it, and 
even expressed a regret in the despatches 
sent to Captain Hoste that he had made 
common cause with a people whose mode 
of warfare was so little consistent with the 
customs of civilized nations. The direct 
interposition of Russia in favour of Mon- 
tenegro, and the subsidies received from 
that power, are also an impediment to 
any direct show of friendship on our part, 
which would not be very agreeable to 
Austria, and not quite fair to Turkey, with 
whom we are at peace,’’ &c. 


The following account of the convent of Ostrok and its romantic and 
impregnable position will give no inadequate notion of the character and 
form of the mountainous region in which it stands. 


“ Jn the afternoon, I went with the Ar- 
chimandrite, to visit the upper convent of 
Ostrok. The paved road winds through 
a thicket of trees, and the ascent occupies 
half an hour. The view is very extensive, 
looking over the valley of Bielop4vlich, 
with the Albanian mountains in the dis- 
tance; and in front is Mount Gédrach, 
with the Zetta flowing below. The con- 
vent itself is built in a spacious cavern, at 
the side of the cliff, which rises to the 
height of 300 or 400 feet above it; and, 
two thirds of the mountain being quite 
perpendicular, the building is completely 
protected from any missiles hurled from 
above. And, as the precipitous part con- 
tinues to some distance below, the only 
access to itis by the steep, narrow road, 
which might be easily defended by a few 


men, against any number of assailants. It 
is therefore not surprising that the Turks 
have always failed before this impregna- 
ble position ; and no force has, during 
their repeated attacks, been able to 
make any impression on it. About se- 
venty years ago, it was besieged by 
30,000 Turks, for several months ; when 
every effort was made to set fire to and 
destroy the buildings by lighted brands, 
and stones, hurled from above; but all 
glanced off into the depths below ; and, 
though defended only by thirty men, the 
enemy was obliged to retire with im- 
mense loss. The Turks had laid waste 
every thing in the neighbourhood with 
fire and sword ; they had burnt the lower 
convent, which had already been destroyed 
nine times before ; and they had advanced 





* A portrait is here given in the book, and presently another in his pontifical robes. 
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to a ledge of rocks a short distance to the 
south of the cavern; where, stopped by 
an impassable precipice, they were all 
picked off by those within, and this last 
effort was the signal for their retreat. 
The position of this convent calls to mind 
that of Megaspelion, in the Morea, which 
withstood so long the attacks of [brahim 
Pasha ; but the whole of the ground be- 
fore it being precipitous, except the road, 
it is even stronger than the Greek convent. 
Within it are the principal powder maga- 
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zine of Montenegro, and plenty of pro- 
visions for a long siege, with a large re- 
servoir of water. : In the con- 
vent is the tomb of San Basilio, Bishop 
of Herzegévina, who in the latter part of 
his life became a hermit, and retired to 
this cavern. His death happened about 
170 years ago; and his embalmed body, 
deposited in a coffin, still claims the ve- 
neration of the Greek Christians of Mon- 
tenegro, and the neighbouring countries.” 


Even Turks have sometimes visited his tomb, to ask a blessing from 





the saint ; and to the credit of the Moslems be it said, that they look upon 
a holy man with veneration, even though belonging to another religion ; and 
they enter a Christian Church with a respect which might well take the place, 
as the author says, of the rude and offensive curiosity displayed by travellers 


in search not of the pious, but the picturesque. 


What is curious, this con- 


vent, this impregnable fortress, is tenanted by a hermit from Turkey, who 
has been made sole guardian and the only inmate of the place. 
The author returned to Spalato the day before the Jews began their 


feast of tabernacles. 


The balconies within the courts of the houses were 


fitted up with awnings to represent tents, under which they took their 
meals, being forbidden to eat within the house during that festival. 


‘*While on the subject of the Jews, I 
may mention a circumstance which I have 
long since remarked, and which is deserving 
ofinquiry. While in Egypt, I observed that 
the Jews were readily distinguished from 
other Orientals by their very light pale 
complexion, their small features, light hazel 
and often blue eyes, and in many instances 
by red hair: and on going into Syria I 
was determined to ascertain whether these 
peculiarities were the same there, or 
whether they had the large noses and 
strongly-marked features of our European 
Jews. I examined their faces in various 
towns ; and, when at Jerusalem, I went for 
this purpose into the Jews’ quarter, and 
(taking care to converse in Arabic with 
those I met, in order to be sure they had 
not come from other countries) I found 


that their features had not the character 
met with in the West, that the nose was 
nearly straight, the eyes hazel, sometimes 
blue, the hair often light, and even red, 
the complexion that of a northern race— 
white and pink, and that the children had 
the fresh colour of Europeans. I also 
observed that the contour of the face was 
very like that given by the old masters to 
our Saviour, and the features far more 
soft and beautiful than those of the Euro- 
pean Jews. I will not now offer any theory 
on this subject, and will only add one 
more fact, that, while the Eastern differ 
so much from the Western Jews, they are 
also unlike the other Syrians, many of 
whom have the large features we see in 
the Jews of Europe.”’ * 


In his visit to Herzegévina and the valley of the Narenta, the author 


had his passport made out for Mostar. 


This city has a population of 





7,300 souls, of whom 2,000 are Turks, 3,560 Greeks, and 1,440 Roman 
Catholics ; there are also 300 Gipsies or Zingani, and three Jews! The 
city stands on both sides of the Narenta, the principal part on the east 
bank, extending up a declivity, under a bluff point of the hills ; on this side 
are the bazaars, the palace, and the largest mosks. 

On approaching Mostar, with its fine bridge spanning the Narenta, and 
its numerous graceful minarets, the author observes : 





* The present Jews of Palestine are a mixed race of people, who at various times 
have settled in that country, and have brought with them the character and features 
of the various European people from whom they came. They are not the lineal de- 


scendants of the ancient inhabitants of that country, nor have any other connection 


4E 


with them except in their religious faith.—Rev. 


Gent. Mac. Vout. XXXI. 
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“For external beauty, Turkish towns 
aré far superior to those of Europe. The 
minarets and domes, the cypresses and 
gardens interspersed with the houses, the 
projecting roofs, the wooden lattice-work, 
the coloured walls, and the variety of out- 
lines, are most pictorial ; and it is certain 
that no European city built on the Golden 
Horn, would, for one instant, bear a com- 
parison with Constantinople. The houses 
of the rich Osmanlis frequently look as if 
they had been brought from a distance, 
ready made, and placed in juxtaposition 
with their strange neighbours ; they might 
with equal propriety belong to a village 
or the capital of a province ; and they are 


Mostar has long been celebrated for 
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often as distinct from each other as tents, 
from which they have evidently derived 
their form. No one can ever look on the 
Sibeels, Kiosks, and various buildings at 
Constantinople or other Turkish towns, 
without being convinced of this, and the 
house of the Selikda at Mostar is so like 
a tent, that the same outline in a drawing 
might serve to represent the one or the 
other. During the long period that the 
Turks have existed as a nation, they have 
never gone beyond one point in house 
architecture, and the mosks at Constan- 
tinople (with the exception of their mi- 
narets) are mere imitations of Christian 
churches.”? 


its beautiful bridge, of which a view 


is given in the third Plate, and a section is now annexed. 
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‘* Tt is of a single arch, 95 feet 3 inches 
in span, and, when the Narenta is low, 
about 70 feet from the water, or, to the 
top of the parapet, 76 feet. The river, at 
the season I visited it, being unusually 
high, it was only 44:9 from the water’s 
surface; but even then the beauty of its 
arch and the lightness of its proportions 
were not diminished, and I have seen none 
that can surpass it. The depth of the 
water was said to be about 34 feet, and in 
summer not more than 10. The breadth 
of the arch is only 14°2, the road over it 
13-2, and, with the two parapets, 14°10. 
On its north side is a raised conduit of 
stone, looking like a footway, which con- 
veys water over the bridge to the eastern 
part of the city, and is supplied from a 
source in the undulating valley to the west. 
The bridge rises about 10 feetin the centre ; 
but this does not appear to have been so 


+ T Scale of Feet. 
40 


originally ; and, though the lightness of its 
appearance may have been increased by 
lowering the two ends, the convenience of 
the bridge is much diminished, as it abuts 
on the east against a rising ground. On 
each bank is a tower, built to command 
it; and the passage may be closed by the 
gate of the guard-house at the west end, 
in case of need. Tradition pretends that 
the towers are on Roman substructions, 
and that the one on the eastern side is the 
most ancient. The building of the bridge 
is attributed to Trajan, or, according to 
some, to Adrian; and report speaks of 
an inscription that once existed upon it 
with the name of one of those emperors. 
The Turks attribute its erection to Suley- 
man the Magnificent; but the Vizir, in 
answer to my question respecting its date, 
said that, ‘ though they claim it as a work 
of that sultan, the truth is it was there 
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long before his time, and was probably 
built by the Pagans.’ The Turks have 
entirely concealed the original masonry ; 
not a block is to be seen of Roman time, 
and the smallness of the stones, the torus 
under the parapet, and the spandril pro- 
jecting slightly over the arch, give it all 
the appearance of Turkish construction. 
But the grandeur of the work, the form 
of the arch, and tradition, all favour its 
Roman origin ; and the fact of the town 
being called Mostar, shows that an ‘ old 
bridge ’ already existed there, when it re- 
ceived that name; and Mostar was a city 
long before the Turkish invasion of the 
country. Luccari says Mostar was built 
in 1440, ‘by Radigost, major-domo of 


Stefano Cosaccia ;’ but it was doubtless of 
a much earlier date, and traces of a Roman 
road are said to exist, leading from it to 
Gliubuski. Some suppose Mostar to be 
the ancient Sarsenterum. It was formerly 
a bishop’s see, which was afterwards trans- 
ferred to Narona, and then included in 
that of Macarska; and it had a convent of 
Franciscans, until about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. On either pier 
of the abutment, at the east end of the 
bridge, is a Turkish inscription ; one of 
which bears the date 1087 a.u. corre- 
sponding to 1659 a.v., the second year of 
Sultan Mahomet; probably referring to 
repairs made during his reign.’’ 


Sir G. Wilkinson had an interview with the Vizir of Bosnia, who resides 
at Travnik, and has three pashas under him, whose villa at Boona he also 
visited, at his request, and who assured him that his visit had been most 


welcome. 


‘* During my interview with the Vizir I 
had obtained permission from him to 
sketch his palace and harem from the 
garden, and, while occupied in doing this, 
his youngest son, a child of four or five 
years of age, was brought by a Greek 
nurse, at the desire of the ladies, whose 
curiosity was excited at this novel pro- 
ceeding. Inthe meantime they indulged 
as much of it as they could by looking 
out of the windows, and the conversation 
was evidently very animated among them, 
the usual expressions ‘Oh, my sister,’ 
‘ Oh, my two eyes,’ &c. being abundantly 
ejaculated. At length I received a mes- 
sage requesting permission to look at my 
sketch-book, which, on their promising 
not to touch the coloured drawings with 
their fingers, I sent by their Greek slave. 
They kept it a reasonable time, and then 
returned it with many polite speeches ; 
but whether they looked at it upside-down 


or not I will not pretend to say. The 
difficulty that Orientals have in under- 
standing I'uropean drawing is very sin- 
gular, and some cannot even distinguish 
a horse from a house. The shadows are 
particularly puzzling to them, ‘ One side 
of your face,’ they say, ‘ is not black ;’ 
and they ask ‘ Where is the other arm ?’ 
when a figure stands sideways. But the 
same person who is unable to compre- 
hend one of our pictures can immediately 
point out all that is portrayed in Egyptian 
sculpture, where the figures are in profile, 
shadowless, and with the different mem- 
bers put together to form the whole. It 
is not therefore surprising that the first 
efforts of sculpture or painting were in 
that rude style, and we see that in old 
Greek profiles the eye was in front, as in 
those of Egypt, Etruria, and Chaldea,’”’ 
&e. 


In the ninth chapter of his work the author has given an account of the 





Morlacchi, of their origin and their first arrivalin Dalmatia. He observes 
that in this part of Dalmatia—about Vergoraz and Imoschi—he had an 
opportunity of observing the manners and customs of this people, many of 
which we find in other Slavonic countries. 

The Morlacchi, like other nations existing in the same state of semi- 
civilization, have various superstitions, increased and fostered by the se- 
questered and solitary life of the mountain tribes, and by their wild habits 
and savage country. A Morlacco believes that if he murders any one he 
will be haunted by his shade, unless he carries about him a piece of the 
murdered man’s dress—the part preferred is the sash—and having once put 
it on his breast he never goes without it. He also believes that the blood 
of the dead body will boil up if he approaches it. Another belief is in the 
vampire : any one who has led a bad life it is supposed will come out of the 
tomb about forty days after his death, and suck the blood of the children. 
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The cure for this is found in the priest going to the grave and pricking the 
dead body with pins ; sometimes a precaution is taken to prick the bodies 
of friends at the time of burial to prevent accidents. Dreams are of great 
importance and the priest charges a certain sum for the interpretation of 
them, and many families, it is said, have been impoverished by these tricks 
of priestly avarice. The Magich is a “ spirito folletto,” or little elf, in the 
form of a boy, who is always laughing, and wears a cap on his head ; he 
is fortunate to whom he appears, for he has the power of ordering him to 
do whatever he pleases. If commanded to bring money, he generally pro- 
poses to steal it from his neighbour; but if rebuked for his dishonesty he 
goes to the sea, and returns dripping with water, and presents the treasure. 
The Vila (or fairy) is the good companion of a man, and it is very de- 
sirable to be favoured by her. She is a very handsome girl, accompanying 
him every where, assisting him in all his undertakings, and carrying him 
wherever he wishes. The fortunate man is called Vilénik, and is, as is 
very natural, envied by his friends and feared by his enemies. Charms 
against the Evil Eye are used, as in the East, and the oriental belief prevails 
of possessing devils. Some women for their own crooked purposes pretend 
to this reputation of evil power, but a remedy is often in the husband’s 
hands, which as it has long been out of fashion in England, we forbear more 
particularly to mention. The Vistize, or Viéstizze, are witches ; they are 
women who have been naughty, and made a compact with his Satanic 
majesty. Their spirits at night leave their bodies, and fly like sparks in 
the air, after inflicting injuries on their enemies. They meet in companies 
by night under walnut trees. Ifa husband suspects that his wife’s spirit is 
out, and has left him only the bodily shell below, he turns her head in the 
bed where her feet were, so that when the wicked spirit returns she is un- 
able to re-enter the body, and is obliged to request that the original posture 
may be resumed. Lovrich says, the witches sometimes take the partial 
form of butterflies ; these are mostly old maids, who having long and vainly 
sought husbands, out of spite take to witchcraft. Their meetings are held 
on the vigils of St. George and St. John (23d June), and whoever on that 
night can gather the seeds of the fern (thus agreeing in the old superstition 
in our own country) may acquire a knowledge of all events and learn the 
thoughts of every one. As a protection against enchantments they fix the 
tail of the wolf to the door of the house. In ancient days they fixed 
the snout, “rostrum lupi,” for the same purpose. The wolf and the 
witch seem allied in matters of enchantment. The Orco seems to cor- 
respond with the Irish Phooka, or spirit horse. It appears in the 
shape of an ass, and, carrying off people, gallops with them over pre- 
cipices, and suddenly vanishing in mire, leaves the rider immersed in it. 
Morva is the nightmare. She is supposed to be a girl who is enamoured 
of a man who loves some one else. She therefore torments him, till he 
agrees to remove her rival and marry her. Her potent power over him 
lasts, even when she has become the wife of another, for then she becomes 
a real witch, and it is only the amulet of the priest, handsomely paid for, 
and worn at the back of his neck, that can preserve the victim of a woman's 
revenge. They kill the snake wherever he can be found, for he is sup- 
posed to have swallowed two suns, and half of the present, being 
incommoded by the excessive heat of these three celestial fires. Therefore 
the present sun, who has barely escaped free, as Sir Brook Watson did 
from the shark, with a part of his body, favours any one who kills a snake. 
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A dog * is a messenger of good ; but if a man sees an ow/ (infelix bubo) 
he will return home, though half his journey is over, even after a march 
of two or three days, and start afresh with better hopes. These are in 
many instances curious instances of superstitious belief and practise, derived 
from Pagan times, and preserved in the mountains of Dalmatia and 
Montenegri, as well as in the villages of Naples and the temples of Rome. 

The author has given us much interesting information relating to the 
mode of living and houses, as well as the music, dances, and poetry of 
the Morlacchi, for poetry has always been much cultivated in Dalmatia ; 
and some of the Illyric poems, we are told, are not devoid of elegance and 
taste. We can, however, only find room for the mention of one custom of 
the country, which we consider as curious, because only found where society 
is in a certain grade, and civilization imperfect. 

The custom or initiation of the Pobratimi, or Half Brothers, or Sworn 
Brothers, is said to be common to the Slavonic people, and is probably the 
faint representation of the same peculiar kind of bond which united 
Pylades and Orestes, and other heroes, in ancient days. It exists also 
among the females, and any disregard of such an attachment would be 
looked on as the infringement of a sacred bond. It is indeed a solemn 
religious act, and the prescribed rites bind the two friends together, 
whether men or women, for their whole life. The two brothers have 
every thing in common ; they are bound to fight for one another, and if 
one falls the survivor must avenge his death. This custom is peculiarly 
adopted among the Haiduk robbers, who, united by common dangers, have 
_ formed these alliances without regard to creed or nation; and Geo 
Tzerni, the father of the present Prince of Servia, and Pasvan Oglou, 
were bound together by the ties of Pobratimi.t 

We must now take leave of these interesting sketches of this singular 
and romantic people, and turn our faces homeward; before however we 
close our book we may refer to what Sir G. Wilkinson has said relating to 
the Slavonic races, and the probable parts they will perform in the history 
of Europe. 





‘“‘ Their present condition,’’ he ob- 
serves, ‘* and the effect they are likely to 
have on the condition of South-eastern 
Europe, are subjects for attentive consi- 
deration, and time will decide whether 
Russia knows how to profit by the sympa- 
thies of the Slavonic populations, or whe- 


ther they will unite to form a distinct 
nation. Much, it is thought, will depend 
on the present Panslavistic movement ; 
and the independent, and enthusiastic, 
wishes of many Slavonians may lead to 
better results than the support and ag- 
grandisement of Russia.’’ 


We find that the idea of Panslavism had an origin purely literary, and 
was started by one Kollar, a Protestant clergyman of the Slavonic congre- 


gation at Pesth in Hungary. 


“ He wished to establish a national lite- 


rature, by circulating all works, written in 


the various Slavonic dialects, through 
every country where any of them was 





* The dogs in Greece and Turkey are very formidable to strangers, so Sir G. 


Wilkinson says. 


The most ragged beggar (whom all dogs seem constantly to fear and 


hate) could not excite the ire of Morlaceo dogs to the same extent as a Frank dress. 
“* I thought they would have gone off in a fit, or have choked with rage, at my unusual 


appearance.”’ 


t+ Pobratimi signifies, literally, “ half brothers,’’ from Po “ half,’’ Brate ‘‘ brother ”’ ; 
but they are half brothers from choice, not by birth. There is also a ‘‘ Drougina,’’ or 


‘* friendhood,’’ among the Slavonians. 
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spoken. He suggested that all the Sla- 
vonic literati should become acquainted 
with the sister dialects, so that a Bohemian 
or other work might be read on the shores 
of the Adriatic as well as on the banks of 


created, tending to advance knowledge in 
all Slavonic countries; and he supported 
his arguments by observing, that the dia- 
lects of ancient Greece differed from each 
other, like those of his own language, and 


the Volga, or any other place where the yet that they formed only one Hellenic 
Slavonic language was spoken; by which _ literature.’’ 
means an extensive literature might be 


This idea of an intellectual union led to that of a political one, and the 


Slavonians, seeing that their numbers amounted to about a third part of 


the whole population of Europe, and occupied more than half its territory, 
began to be sensible that they might claim to themselves a higher position 
than they have hitherto occupied. This opinion, it seems, is gaining 
ground ; and the question agitated at present is, whether the Slayonians can 
form a nation independent of Russia, or whether they should be satisfied 
in forming part of one great race, under the protection of the most powerful 
member as their chief. It appears that the latter opinion is gaining ground, 
and some Poles are disposed to attribute their sufferings rather to the 
individual will of the Czar than to the general feelings of the Russian 
people. They therefore begin to think that, if they cannot exist as Poles, 
the best thing to be done is to rest satisfied with a position in the Slavonic 
empire ; and they hope that, when once they give up the idea of restoring 
their country, Russia will grant concessions to their separate nationality. 
Great efforts are making among other Slavonian people to induce them to 
look on Russia as their future head, and she has already gained consider- 
able influence over the Slavonic population of Turkey.* This feeling, it is 
said, has not extended to Dalmatia, or to other states, which are animated 
by a greater love of independence. Some think that Austria, who has 
among her various population above sixteen millions of Slavonic subjects, 
might put herself at the head of a movement in their favour; and others 
think that a Slavonic empire might be established on the ruins of Turkey.+ 





“It will be interesting,’’ says the au- 
author, ‘‘ to watch the turn taken by this 
movement, or by the policy of Russia. 
The Russians are enacting much the same 
part as the Macedonians of old; and the 
means then used to excite the Greeks 
against the enemy of their race may find 
a counterpart in those now beginning to 
be employed to rouse the prejudices of 
Slavonians. Like the‘ Regale Numisma ’ 
of Philip, the gold of Russia performs its 
part ; and the fear for Europe is not, as 
Napoleon suggested, when a ‘ bearded 
Czar’ shall wield the sceptre, but when 


Russia shall possess wealth enough to 
further her projects, and shall command 
the co-operation of the Slavonic popula- 
tions. On the other hand, there is reason 
to believe, that the liberty of Europe will 
not be endangered by the increasing 
power of Russia: she has an encroaching, 
rather than an invading, tendency ; she is 
unassailable herself, but her system of 
government, her social condition, and the 
difficulty she has in keeping up a large 
army at a distance from home, prevent 
her being formidable to any but her im- 
mediate neighbours ; many of the Slavo- 





* The author observes, that a large blank in the history of Europe, during the dark 
ages, may be supplied by tracing the inroads of the Slavonic race upon the provinces 


of the Byzantine empire. 


+ ‘‘ Whether the Turks will ever become really civilized, before their rule ceases in 


Europe, may be doubted ; and the rapid decline of their power is everywhere percep- 
tible. Nor are they ignorant of it; and the conviction that they are losing their con- 
sequence in the world, though not openly allowed by them, already influences their 
conduct ; as success and power formerly inflated their pride, and rendered them over- 
bearing and oppressive; and no people will more quietly sink from conquerors to 
passive, indolent, inoffensive subjects than the Turks, when they see themselves re- 
duced to that condition by a power they cannot resist.’’ P. 67, and see p. 85. 
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nians are not disposed subserviently to true to their own interests, no fear need 
perform a part to suit her purposes; and _ be entertained from the magnitude of her 
so long as the other states of Europe are _empire.’’* 


There are many curious and many important portions of these volumes 
which we have been unable even to allude to, from the variety and copious- 
ness of the materials which they afford, and the attractive novelty of the 
subjects. The author has given, towards the close of the second volume, 
a history of Dalmatia under the Roman empire, and also a continuation of 
that under the Byzantine Emperors and the Dukes of Dalmatia, from the 
arrival of the Slavonians to the peace of 1814; to which we must add a 
history of the Uscocs, a kind of fugitives turned pirates and buccaneers, 
who fled from their rulers and princes, and about 1500 began to acquire 
renown, having their stronghold in the citadel of Clissa, and afterwards at 
Segna. ‘They seem to have been the origin of the Greek pirates of later 
days, with even more than their savage and relentless cruelty. 





SONNET 


*% ON THE DESTRUCTION OF MY BOOKS BY FIRE. 
[See our last Magazine, p. 517.—Epir.] 


FAREWELL companions of each passing year 
Which o’er my head has roll’d—ye cannot feel 
The pangs which on my broken spirit steal. 

Ashes are ye, while I indulge a tear— 

To you I look’d in sad affliction’s hour— 

When illness press’d in you I sought relief— 
Oft have I felt the influence of your power 

Assuaging sickness or consoling grief. 

Tis solace to me, that in earlier time, 

When my eyes feasted on your various lore, 

The dire calamity was kept in store, 

And the blow struck when I was past my prime. 

*Twas will’d by Him, who judges what is fit— 

*Twere impious to repine—'Tis duty to submit. 


JOHN ADAMSON. 


Newcastle-upon- Tyne, 27th April, 1849. 





* At the close of his Preface Sir Gardner Wilkinson refers those who are interested 
in Panslavism and the Slavonians to the recent publication of Count Valerian Kra- 
sinski, which was reviewed in our Magazine for April, p. 388. In the course of his 
book, Sir Gardner has frequently quoted the former works of that author. 
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LINES 


SUGGESTED BY THE MONUMENT TO BB ERECTED ON THE TERRACE 


OF RICHMOND HILL 
TO THE MEMORY OF THOMSON. 





- « «  Ipse te, Tityre, Pinus, 
Tpsi te fontes, ipsa heec arbusta, vocabant. 





OF no heroic enterprise of war, 

Or laurels gather’d ’mid ensanguined fields, 

Did he delight to sing,—whose honour’d name, 
Grateful memorial of a nation’s praise, 

This monumental column proudly bears. 

But him the Muse, studious of song divine, 

Led to her favourite haunts, with genial dews 
Refresh’d, and with the peaceful olive crown’d. 
There with benignant hand to him disclosed 

Her secret springs—the Genius of the woods, 
The Naiad by her silent fountain laid, 

The Nymphs, her loved companions, in their groves 
Received him, then of Nature’s richest stores 
They chose—for him the melodies of morn 
Awoke, and on the green earth’s flowery lap, 
Flung their purpureal splendors—to his ear 

The stream in sweeter murmurs flow’d along, 
The dewy landscape glitter’d to his view 

In more than vernal freshness—of each shape 

Of beauty, spread interminable, none 

Was wanting—while to his enraptured eye 
Through every varying season of the year 
Majestic forms, the ministers of Time, 

Each in its duteous order moved along. 

First Spring upon the sleeping flow’rets breathed 
With tenderest smile—the Summer as she pass’d 
Blush’d ’mid her roseate dews—rich Autumn fill’d 
The vales with golden splendor—latest came 
Pale Winter gazing on his sunless skies. 


So ’mid these studious scenes, his blameless harp 
Was heard, by every rural power beloved, 
Loved by pe 4 sylvan deity—to them 

His heart was as a consecrated shrine, 

A grateful altar built for richest gifts 

Of Wisdom, to his calm retirement led, 

And Truth and Virtue by the Muse bestow’d. 


Then waft his name ye winds that murmuring pass 


Through these soft groves; and thou, beloved stream, 


Gliding between thy verdant banks of bloom, 
Bear to each distant vale the Poet’s song. 


J. Mirrorp. 
Benhall, May 1, 1849. 
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SOME HISTORIC DOUBTS RESPECTING THE MASSACRE AT FORT DEL ORE, ON SMER- 
WICK HARBOUR, CO. KERRY, A.D. 1580. BY THE REV. ARTHUR B. ROWAN, M.R.LA. 


IN presenting an original, and, as 
I believe, hitherto unpublished docu- 
ment for publication, 1 beg to intro- 
duce it by a few remarks upon the 
double aspect in which history may be 
regarded, in each of which it has its 
own attractions and uses. 

First, and in the more exact and 
appropriated sense of the term, we may 
view history as the grand chronicle of 
the events which have marked the 
succession of ages, and determined the 
course of the world up to that state of 
things in which we live at the present 
hour. In this point of view history 
employs itself with public transactions 
and their bearing upon the general in- 
terests of mankind ; and the qualifica- 
tions of a writer for this department 
may be briefly stated as the power of 
condensing a subject from a variety of 
materials, and presenting it in a style at 
ence concise and clear, which shall alike 
avoid diffuseness, and allow nothing of 
essential import to escape notice. With 
this power is required the faculty for 
abstracting from trivial occurrences 
the philosophic principles involved in 
them. 
research necessary for him who aspires 
to rank as a writer of “ Philosophy 
thus teaching by example” I shall not 
dwell, but merely observe that as 
culinary artists sometimes astonish us 
by stating the enormous quantity of 
animal food expended in concocting 
some exquisite morceau for an = 
cure’s table, so it is only from his 
own private memoirs that we can form 
any adequate conception of the vast 
amount of literary toil of which we 
enjoy the result while revelling in the 
flowing generalities of the History of 
Gibbon. 

But there is another description of 
literature which may claim to rank 
under the title History, and which, if 
less aspiring, may not be less useful to 
the student of the past. I mean that 


class of writings of which the French 

have expressed the use in their name 

* Mémoires pour servir I’Histoire,” 

and which are daily becoming more 

numerous among us as lapse of time 

removes those restrictions which pru- 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXI. 





On the laborious and extended . 


dence or reserve had for a while im- 
posed upon the archives of departed 
statesmen or other public characters. 
The avidity with which diaries, jour- 
nals, or familiar correspondence are 
received and read, is the best test of 
their utility in elucidating general 
history, and it is not easy to express 
the satisfaction with which the student 
places the stately generalities of the 
authorised historian on one side, and 
the minute details and familiar gossip 
of the day on the other, for the pur- 
pose of mutual illustration. 

How often a public transaction, 
mysterious as it stands upon the page 
of general history, becomes intelligible 
when we connect it with its motives, 
as we collect them from the confi- 
dential communications of the actors. 
How interesting to find in some se- 
cret diary the connecting link which 
joins to its cause an event which the 
formal historian, devoid of what is 
called “ behind-the-scene knowledge,” 
has set down in his pages as “ inex- 
plicable.” Nor, as I conceive, is the 
satisfaction slight with which a rightly- 
constituted mind discovers in any 
private record of the day the means 
of removing some groundless aspersion 
under which an illustrious name has 
stood forth in the records of public 
history as “damned to everlasting 
fame,” or, in the words of some of 
the authorities I propose to correct, 
“branded with infamy over Europe.” 

The document I am about to sub- 
mit to the public belongs to the last 
class, and I shall now briefly relate 
the cause and object of presenting it 
to notice. 

A splendid edition of the Annals of 
the Four Masters has been lately given 
to the public under-the editorship of 
Mr. O'Donovan, M.R.1.A.* Of the 
elegance of the execution, fidelity of 
the translation, and vast research ex- 
hibited in the notes I do not pretend 
to speak as a competent judge, though 
I willingly concur in the general ap- 
proval they have elicited. I hope, 


* Reviewed in our Magazine for Oc- 
tober last.—Edit. 
4F 
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however, that I may reckon upon the 
indulgence both of the learned editor 
and of the public while I attempt to 
correct an error which he has adopted 
from others, embalmed in the beauty 
of his typography, attested and ag- 
peitever ~¢ ro ae authority, and 
which deeply affects the memory of 
two illustrious men. 

The error to which I refer, is that 
of charging upon Arthur Lord Grey de 
Wilton, Deputy of Ireland in 1580, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, then serving 
under him, the direction and execution 
of an wholesale massacre of the Italians 
and Spaniards who garrisoned Fort 
Del Ore, on the west coast of Ireland, 
when it had surrendered to the English 
forces under Lord Grey’s command. 

The authorities upon which this 
charge is made to rest are,—first, the 
brief notice in the Annals themselves ; 
next, Muratori, the Italian annalist ; 
again, “the testimony of all Catholic 
Irish writers,” upon which, as Mr. 
O'Donovan states, “ Lord Grey’s cha- 
racter was branded with infamy over 
Europe ;” and lastly, that of Doctor 
Leland, who, affecting more accuracy as 
he is removed further from the origin 
of the story, asserts, upon what autho- 
rity he does not state, nor can I ascer- 
tain, that “the detestable service of 
butchering the prisoners in cold blood 
was committed to Sir Walter Raleigh.” 
In opposition to these authorities, ac- 
credited as they are by Mr. O’Dono- 
van’s own remarks, I propose to place 
an original document, written on the 
spot by an eye-witness, and at the very 
date of the transactions themselves ; 
and from which I design to argue that, 
though the reality of the lamentable 
massacre is unquestionable, yet that it 
was done neither under Lord Grey’s 
direction nor by Sir Walter Raleigh's 
agency; but that it was one of those 
fierce casualties of war which in all 
ages have been the inevitable result of 
military licence, and was the lawless act 
of a soldiery provoked by resistance, 
and in the first flush of victory and 
plunder setting all subordination at 
defiance. 

Before we proceed further, let us 
reduce the subject-matter of inquiry 
within as small a compass as is con- 
sistent with free and full examination. 
The Annals themselves, though per- 
haps nearest in point of date, were 


compiled more than fifty years after 
the transaction, and they are very 
brief and general in their mention of 
the whole affair. Muratori, who writes 
more than a century after, mentions 
nothing but a charge of cowardice and 
treachery against his countryman San 
Joseph, who commanded the fort. 
For “all the Irish Catholic historians” 
referred to by Mr. O'Donovan, after 
examining with some attention those 
within my reach, namely, “ O’Daly’s 
History of the Geraldines” and the 
“ Abbe Geohogan’s General History of 
Treland,” I find in their accounts of 
this affair such minute and literal 
agreement with the text of an earlier 
authority, that I feel warranted in 
dismissing both, as mere transcripts 
of one and the same original. A com- 

arison of both these writers with 

hilip O’Sullivan’s (Bear) “ Historic 
Catholice Ibernize Compendium,” pub- 
lished at Lisbon, a.p. 1621, will, by 
their complete identity, at once satisfy 
any one, that the two later writers have 
merely copied from the pages of their 
predecessor, and that their seemingly 
cumulative testimony, like Falstaff’s 
“men in buckram,” dwindles into 
the evidence of ‘one,’ whom the 
learned Archbishop Usher * (to pass by 
a still stronger term elsewhere fy does 
not scruple to designate as “ nuga- 
torum nostri temporis facile princeps,” 
—the greatest trifler of the day. “ Cur- 
ry’s History of the Irish Civil Wars” 
comes too close to our own time to 
have any authority beyond what he 
can derive from the writers from whom 
he quotes, and these all must stand or 
fall with the credit of their original. 
We have then upon the one side “ The 
Annals of the Four Masters,” “ O’Sul- 
livan’s Compendium,” and “ Leland’s 
Modern History ;” and on the other, 
“Spencer,” the secretary of Lord 
Grey, who accompanied him in the 
expedition, and the document I am 
about to present to you, written from 
Smerwick Harbour the very day after 
the capture of the fort itself; and of 
which I cannot but think it strange 
that Mr. O'Donovan has made no use 





* Usher, de Primordiis Eccles. p. 739. 

t Inhis ‘‘ Religion of the Ancient Irish,”’ 
p. 69, he says, ‘‘ As egregious a liar! as 
any (I verily think) that this day breatheth 
in Christendom.”’ 
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in elucidating this transaction, as I 
find by his notes on another part * 
of the “Annals” that he was fully 
cognizant of its existence. 

The words of the “ Annals” them- 
selves are very few, and quite recon- 
cilable with my authorities, except 
upon the point of whether “ conditions 
of safety” were assured to the be- 
sieged by Lord Grey, and this will 
always be a question to be determined 
by the credibility and opportunities of 


O’ Donovan’s version. 

_ “* Chosen parties of his (the Lord Jus- 
tice’s) army went daily to reconnoitre the 
island. Many communications mutually 
took place on both sides, and a promise 
of protection was made them. The Italian 
captains came to the Lord Justice, as if 
they would be at peace with him, but the 
people of the Lord Justice went over to the 
island and proceeded to kill and destroy 
the Italians, so that of the 700 Italians 
not one individual escaped, but all were 
slaughtered on the spot.’’ 


I cannot but think the omission of 
the word “ unawares” from Mr. O’Dono- 
van’s translation remarkable, because 


the introduction of it makes the nar- 
rative to concur so exactly with the 
explanation of the transaction which 
my document suggests, namely, that 
while measures were taking for the 
formal surrender of the fort, “ with 
order and ceremonie thereto belong- 
ing,” the place was entered by some 
reckless sailors and soldiers without 
the lord deputy’s knowledge or direc- 
tions, and that the wholesale slaughter 
which ensued was their unauthorised 
act, a mournful occurrence certainly, 
but which, besides other explanatory 
circumstances, to be detailed here- 
after, does not seem to be justly set 
down as an act of deliberate cruelty 
on the part of the English commander 
or his officers. 

The narrative of Philip O'Sullivan 
comes next under consideration, and, 
though probably written at about the 
same period as the annals, if not ear- 
lier, yet when we consider that the 
author was not resident in Ireland, 
that every line of his book breathes 
forth his hereditary animosity to the 
English, and, above all, that in many 
other particulars his relation bears de- 





* A.D. 1586. Page 1850. 


The Massacre of Fort Del Ore. 
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information of the conflicting witnesses. 
Here I must notice a remarkable dif- 
ference between the two modern trans- 
lators of the. “ Annals” —O’Donovan 
and Mac Dermot—in this particular 
passage ; and the omission by the for- 
mer of a word introduced by the lat- 
ter, which would be of sonal signi- 
ficance in determining the point at 
issue. I must place their versions in 
contrast, for the purpose of making this 
more clear. 


Mac Dermot’s version. 

‘‘A select party of his (the Lord Jus- 
tice’s) forces went every day to reconnoitre 
the island, during which several messages 
were interchanged on both sides, and 
Sriendship was promised between them. 
Their captains came to the Lord Justice 
Jor the purpose of entering on terms of 
peace with him, upon which the Lord 
Justice’s people passed onwards unawares 
to the island, and began to kill and 
slaughter the Italians, so that not one of 
the 700 Italians escaped from destruction 
on the spot.’’ 


monstrative evidence of being little 
better than a fairy tale, I think it 
must be seen to what slight reliance 
his testimony is entitled, in this single 
particular, “ Whether Lord Grey gave 
a pledge of safety to the garrison ?” 
The main object of O’Sullivan’s nar- 
rative seems to be to magnify the im- 
portance of Fort Del Ore, by repre- 
senting it as perfectly impregnable by 
any means but treachery without, and 
cowardice within. ‘The Lord Deputy’s 
army, which he states at 1500 men, he 
calls a “ force far too weak to capture 
a fortress of such strength.”* The 
English fleet he speaks of as “ two or 
three merchant ships ;” he then goes on 
to describe a. forty days’ fruitless 
siege of the heretics,”f their wasted 
army, their houseless{ condition, the 
advancing winter,§ and other dispirit- 
ing circumstances, which ultimately 
induced Lord Grey to obtain by treach- 
ery what he failed to accomplish by 





* ‘Mille quingentos milites comparat, 
copias minime validas ad expugnationem 
tante: munitionis, tamen cum illis et dua- 
bus aut tribus navibus onerariis Sebastia- 
num vallat.’’ 

+ “Jam quadraginta circiter dies here- 
ticus munimentum tormentorum ictibus 
frustra verberat.”’ 

t ‘* deserto campo sine edibus.”’ 

§ ‘‘hyemis inclementia quassus.’’ 
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force, “ quod viribus minime est asse- 
cutus dolo tentat.” According to him, 
it was Lord Grey who sought * a par- 
ley, and not the besieged themselves. 
He then relates how “ Plunket,” an Irish 
gentleman, left with the Spaniards as 
an interpreter, having first tried to 
hinder any communication between 
the parties, then endeavoured to de- 
ceive both, by misrepresenting their 
offers to each other; and ultimately, 
when discovered in his treachery, and 
imprisoned within the fort, that he 
continued, even in his chains, to “ cla- 
mour against the surrender of the 
fortress of his Holiness the Pope.” t 
Finally, O'Sullivan represents the terms 
granted to the besieged, and confirmed 
by the Lord Deputy’s oath, to be, that 
“they all, officers and soldiers, should 
depart with their arms, baggage, and 
stores, in perfect safety; but that the 
perfidious _ heretics, » Sellen all 
laws, human and divine, and the sanc- 
tity of an oath, which even the heathen 
respect, first disarmed and then slaugh- 
tered the whole garrison, with the ex- 
ception of the Commander and of the 
interpreter Plunket, who was reserved 
for the more cruel death of being 
pounded to death by a mallet! !” 

To this flowing narrative, which 
I give verbatim, and’ which seems 
to have formed the basis of the ac- 
counts and comments of “all suc- 
ceeding Catholic writers,” I cannot 
help applying a remark from “ Sheri- 
dan’s School for Scandal,” namely, that 
“though it is undoubtedly the most 
circumstantial,” I believe I can offer 
one considerably more correct as to 
facts. Although O'Sullivan writes with 
all the minuteness of an eye witness, 
we know that he composed his book in 
a foreign country, and at least forty 
years after the events had occurred, 
while every word of his narrative is 
evidently tinged by the deep political 
and religious prejudices of its author ; 
hence it is no matter of surprise that 
there is scarce a single detail of his 
“hearsay” story which is not contra- 
dicted by the relation of one who wrote 
actually on the spot, and at the time; as 
for example, where O'Sullivan speaks 





* ‘dato signo petit ut colloquendi fiat 
potestas.”’ 

+ ‘‘reclamat Pontificis arcem_perfide 
prodi.”’ 
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of “two or three merchant vessels,” as 
the whole naval force engaged in the 
reduction of Fort Del Ore, we find 
the captain who commanded one of 
the vessels referring to the Admiral and 
Fleet generally, and particularizing 
the landing of the cannon for the bat- 
tery from the “ Revenge,” the “ Swift- 
sure,” the “Tyger,” the “ Achate,” 
and from a lesser ship which he calls 
the “ayde,” or tender to the fleet. 
O'Sullivan invents an “ ineffectual 
siege of forty days,” by a houseless 
and harassed army ; whereas the writer 
I introduce, giving day and date, states 
that Lord Grey advanced his camp 
from Dingle on Monday, the 7th Nov. 
1580; began his earthworks against 
the fort that same night; and, on the 
Wednesday night following, had the 
fortress in his hands.* 

If O'Sullivan is to be believed, it 
was Grey who began an insidious treaty 
in order to retrieve his previous dis- 
asters. The eye-witness tells us that 
about four o’clock in the afternoon the 
besieged “came to the point of the 
rampier, which had been beaten in” 
by the English ordnance, “ with a 
white banner, and bare-headed, re- 

uesting a parley, which the Lord 

eputy granted.” And lastly, to come 
to the principal point at issue. While 
O'Sullivan is positive that the terms 
sworn to by the Lord Deputy were 
safety for the whole garrison, with 
their arms, and property of all kinds, 
our eye-witness is as express in stating 
“that the place was surrendered to 
Lord Grey’s will, to have mercie or 
not mercie, as he should think good.” 
Where there is such direct contradic- 
tion of testimony in so many particu- 
lars, each person must judge for him- 
self as to which witness had best 
opportunity of knowing the facts, the 
least apparent motive for perverting 
them, and the best general character 
for accuracy and truth,—and give his 
verdict accordingly. 

There now remains for consideration 
the narrative of Leland, who, while 
acquitting Lord Grey from the charge 
industriously spread against him of 
violating any pledge of safety to the 





* O’Sullivan is not even accurate as to 
the month in which the transactions took 
place. He says, ‘‘ arcem dedidit mense 
Decembri !”’ 
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besieged, yet accuses him of “reserv- 
ing the Irish prisoners for execution 
by martial law,” of commissioning 
“Wingfield his Master of the Ordi- 
nance to disarm them, and then of 
sending an English company under 
command of Sir Walter Raleigh into 
the fort to butcher the garrison in 
cold blood, in pursuance of a delibe- 
rate sentence by a court martial.” 

I have been quite unable to find 
any authority whatever for this last 
statement of Doctor Leland’s, with 
regard to Sir Walter Raleigh. That 
he served in this expedition is certain, 
both upon the authority of Camden, 
and from the anecdote mentioned in 
“Ware’s Annals,” of his turning the 
“ withs prepared by the Irish for hang- 
ing English churles,” to the service 
of “ putting to death an Irish kerne,” 
whom he found plundering the English 
camp at Rathkele;” but that he took 
any particular part in the capture of 
Fort Del Ore is no where stated by 
any contemporary authority that I can 
discover, while Sir Richard Bingham 
expressly mentions that “the band 
which had the ward of that day was 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Edward) Den- 
ny’s,”* who was Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
cousin-german; and the statement 
that the massacre resulted from the 
deliberations and decision of a court- 
martial, at which “ Lord Grey is said 
to have shed tears,” is no where men- 
tioned that I can learn; and though 
Leland would appear to suggest it for 
the purpose of vindicating Lord Grey 
from the imputation of personal cruelty, 
yet both the “ Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters,” and the letter of Sir Richard 
Bingham, which both testify that the 
occurrence was unpremeditated, and 
concurrent with the surrender of the 
garrison, leave no time for any such 
transaction as the holding of a council 
of war; and, even if the incident of 
“ Lord Grey’s shedding tears” should 
rest upon any actual authority, it may 
be better accounted for by supposing 
his grief to have arisen from a misera- 
ble casualty against which precaution 
should have been taken, and for which 





* Sir Edward, second son of Sir An- 
thony Denny, who (as Fuller says), ‘* by 
God’s blessing, Queen Elizabeth’s bounty, 
and his own valour, atchieved a fair estate 
in the county of Kerry, in Ireland,”’ 






neglect he might feel himself as a man 
morally, if not otherwise, responsible. 

Having thus endeavoured to clear 
away the impressions made by state- 
ments, loose, inaccurate, prejudiced, 
and written far from and long after 
the events to which they refer, I now 
proceed to give the letter which at- 
tracted my notice while engaged in 
some researches in the British Museum 
last year, long before I had seen Mr. 
O’Donovan’s work. That Mr. O’Dono- 
van himself knew of its existence I 
have already stated, as I find at page 
1850 of his work, that he gives the 
reference to the department of the 
Cotton MSS. in which it is to be found, 
and a summary notice of a letter writ- 
ten aweek previously by the same hand, 
which contains nothing of material im- 
port; but of this letter, though bear- 
ing so directly on a subject on which 
he has put forward so strong an opi- 
nion, he merely makes mention as 
existing, without any reference to its 
contents. This I can only account for 
by Mr. O’Donovan’s having already 
prejudged Sir Richard Bingham, the 
writer,—one of the most distinguished 
officers of his day, afterwards succes- 
sively Governor of Connaught and 
Marshal of Ireland, as, what he after- 
wards calls him, “one of the bloody 
actors at Dun au Oir,” and there- 
fore unworthy to be heard, either in 
his own defence or that of others. I 
must, however, think that, all cir- 
cumstances considered, his evidence is 
rather better entitled to attention and 
credit than the passionate invectives 
of Philip O'Sullivan, while its accord- 
ance with the calmer statement of the 
Chroniclers of the Abbey of Donegal 
(the Four Masters) will be perceived 
upon perusal. 


Sir Richard Bingham to Mr. Ralph Lane.* 
(Cotton MSS. Titus B. x11. 313—317.) 


“Right worshipful, and my singular 
good friend, may it please you to be ad- 
vertised that on Saturday, being the 5th of 
November, in the afternoone, the Admiral, 
with the rest of the fleete which had been 
absent with him, came into the harbour 
of Smerwicke, to which place my Lord 
Deputy came that day, from encampment 
at the Dingel, hearing of their arrival 





* There is a duplicate letter of same 
date and purport to ‘‘ The Earl of Le- 
ceister.”’ 
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here, to confer with them for the landing 
of two culverins out of the Revenge, two 
out of the Swiftsure, and two out of the 
Tyger, with one other forth of the Acate, 
and another forth of the Agade, as also 
what powder and shot they might spare for 
the batterie of the fortresse, with all other 
necessarie preparation for the trenche ; 
further to advise your worship that on 
Monday, being the sevevth of this present, 
earlie in the morning my Lord Deputy 
marched with his campe from the Dingel 
towards the enemie, where about noone 
he pitched his tent within cannon-shotte, 
and in the evening there was order taken 
that most of the men forth of the ships 
should come to labour to begin the trenche, 
which trenche the first night was wrought 
one hundred paces, and two culverins 
placed within three hundred paces of their 
forte to dismount their pieces, which were 
ready to plaie at break of day, and before 
two o’clock afternoone they were all dis- 
mounted. The night following and the 
next day, being Wednesday, we came with 
our trenche within six score paces of their 
curtayne, when we cast sufficient a-head 
for the guard of the ward that day, which 
my conche had. This day, in the fore- 
noon, about nine or ten of the clock, my 
cheeke was struck from the fort, being on 
the height of the trenche; this same day, 
about four of the clock in the afternoone, 
they came to the point of the rampier 
which we had beaten in with our culverins, 
with a white banner, bareheaded, and re- 
quested a parley, which my Lord granted 
them, on which they were contented the 
same night to surrender up the place with 
their lives and all therein was, to my 
Lord’s wille, to have mercie or not mercie 
as he should think good ; yet for that it 
was nighte and no time to get them forthe 
they were by my Lord respected untill 
the morrowe, but the best of them taken 
forth for gages or pledges; and we, that 
notwithstanding, followed our trenche, 
which we finished that same night within 
three score paces of their forte, and so 
ran the same all along their fronte, where 
we meante to plaie our batterie, to which 
we brought the same night two pieces. 
In the morninge, which was Thursday and 
the tenth, early inthe morning my Lord 
sent in divers gentlemen to take order 
that such munitions of powder and vittles 
should be preserved to her Majesties use 
as there was. Then order was taken that 
the colonel, with the captains and chief 
officers, should come forthe and deliver 
up the ensigne with order and ceremony 
thereto belonging; this done, the band 
which had the ward of that daie, which 
was Mr. Denny’s, then entered ; but, in 
the meantime, were entered a number of 


mariners upon the parte next to the sea, 
which, with the soldiers aforesaid having 
possessed the place, fell to revellinge, and 
spoiling, and withall to killinge, in which 
they never seased while there lived one,— 
the number slaine might be between four 
and five hundred, but, as some do judge, 
between five and six hundred; they had, 
as I hear, of powder left 50 barrels,—of 
pykes 4000! other furniture of arms, har- 
quebus, morryons, and such like, to the 
like proportion ; of victuals they had great 
store, save that they wanted water, which 
they had not within their forte. Thus hath 
my Lord most worthily atchieved this en- 
terprise, and so nobly and liberally dealt 
with all sorts that he hath given a great 
satisfaction and content to all his fol- 
lowers. Thus with my heartie commenda- 
tions unto yourselfe and all the rest of my 
good friends, I take my leave. 
‘* From Smerwicke Roade, the xi. 
of November, 1580. 
‘* Your most assured, 
* Ri. BincHam.” 
“To the right worshipful, 
and my verie goode friend, 
Mr. Ralph Lane, at the 
Court, give this.”’ 


Such is the letter on authority of 
which I venture to correct popular 
impressions, and to vindicate the me- 
mory of brave men departed from 
aspersion, and I now leave it to 
speak for itself, merely observing that 
there is one minute coincidence in 
which it is confirmed and borne out 
by the very opposing testimony itself. 
uit tn canned tet Sateen 
speaks of the enemy coming forward 
with their flag of truce, bare-headed, 
and requesting a parley. O'Sullivan, 
while he would fain make the Eng- 
lish the party desiring the confer- 
ence, yet unintentionally admits the 
correctness of this account, for he 
condemns the pusillanimity of San 
Joseph for carrying on the conference 
bareheaded, while Plunket, the in- 
terpreter, kept his hat on.* 

Those who know the value of “ un- 
designed coincidences ” as a test of the 
truth of testimony, will not dismiss 
this little fact as trifling or unworthy 
of notice. 

Ihave now performed to my best 
ability what I originally proposed, 
namely, to shew that in the unhappy 

* * Aperto capite allocutus, fertur 
animi abjecti homo, cum tamen interpres 
caput operuerit.”’ 
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massacre at Fort Del Ore there was 
neither “malice aforethought” nor 
“breach of pledged faith.” Iam neither 
here to vindicate the act on the plea 
of utility to the state, nor necessity of 
the occasion, as Spencer does; but in 
the course of this inquiry some facts 
have presented themselves which sug- 
gest a question whether these luckless 
strangers are altogether entitled to 
that sympathy and interest which party 
representation has so largely and un- 
justly elicited for them. 

Puffendorf who in his Law of Na- 
tions lays it down that “ war gives the 
conqueror a sovereign power over his 
enemy,” also sets down the express case 
that a stranger landing on a foreign 
shore is entitled by humanity to pre- 
sent shelter and no more. “A hut,’ 
he says, “may be raised for present 
shelter, but no lasting structure raised 
on the strand, without the sovereign’s 
express permission.” It is not necessary 
to embarrass ourselves with the con- 
sideration of the denial of Elizabeth’s 
sovereignty by the natural sovereigns 
of these unhappy men, for surely it 
would be monstrous to hold that the 
sovereign “ de facto” of the country, 
or commanders acting under her, should 
admit as reasonable or valid the answer 
of the garrison of Fort Del Ore to 
the summons of surrender, namely, 
“that some were sent by Pope Gregory, 
some by the King of Spain, on whom 
he had bestowed the kingdom of Ire- 
land, and for him they were de- 
termined to hold it.”* Whether regular 
soldiers returning such an answer in 
the circumstances of taking hostile 
possession of the soil and erecting a 
post in a foreign kingdom, would be 
entitled to the privileges and im- 
munities provided by the laws of war, 
is not the present question ; for it seems 
singular to me that in no view of this 
subject has the origin and composition 
of this Hispano-Italian force been suf- 
ficiently adverted to. Spencer indeed, 
in a general way, states, that “ The 
Lord Deputy told them they could not 
justly plead either custom of war or 
law of nations,” for that they were “no 
better than rogues and runnagates, 
with whom it would be dishonorable 
for him in the name of his Queene to 
condition or make terms.” This might 





* Ware’s Annals. 
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pass for part of the general defence 
which the Secretary thought himself 
bound to advance on behalf of his 
patron, and as such I should not, if it 
stood alone, have much insisted upon 
its value ; but to my surprise I find it 
fully borne out by the following pass- 
age from “ Philip O'Sullivan,” who, in 
the fulness of his conviction of the 
Pope’s authority, as the “ dispenser of 
kingdoms,” apparently writes without 
the slightest consciousness of the ex- 
traordinary character which he was 
giving of this Italian expedition. 


“Ttaly,’’ he says, “was at that period 
much infested by small bands of robbers, 
who, issuing from their lurking-places in 
the woods and mountains, plundered the 
villages by nightly incursions, and way- 
laying travellers spoiled them also. James 
(of Desmond) supplicating Gregory the 
Thirteenth, the Sovereign Pontiff, to aid 
the Catholic Church in Ireland, just on the 
verge of ruin, at last obtained from him 
the pardon of these robbers, upon con- 
dition that they should transport them. 
selves with him into Ireland, and of these 
and some others he made up a force of 
about a thousand men.”’ 


Such is the account, given by their 
own partial historian, of the matériel 
of that expedition, for which has since 
been claimed the sympathy of posterity 
and almost the dignity of martyrdom. 

These men, the predecessors of that 
fearful banditti who to this day infest 
Italy, who when hunted down in their 
mountains are shot like beasts of prey, 
or if captured are broken on the wheel 
or impaled alive, without compunction 
or pity—are transported to another 
country under the conduct of one 
often pardoned, and as often break- 
ing out into inveterate rebellion,* and 
merely in consequence of change of 
place are spoken of as entitled to all 
the terms of favour and respect which 
one brave enemy claims from another. 
Their fate was an appalling but not 
an unnatural result of the desperate 
service upon which they ventured; and 
in reading the whole narrative of their 
unhappy progress one is irresistibly re- 
minded of the words which the people 
of Malta misapplied to the shipwrecked 





* O’Sullivan’s narrative shows this, 
but with an obvious conviction that trea- 
son to the sovereign of England was 
loyalty to the pope. 
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apostle, Paul,—“ No doubt these men 
are murderers, who though they have 
escaped retribution at home, yet venge- 
ance suffereth not to live.” Upon their 
progress to Ireland, we find that their 
first destination was Lisbon, where 
they arrived just in time to lend or 
hire themselves to the memorable 
expedition of Sebastian against the 
Moors, whena large proportion of them, 
together with their leader, Stukely, 
left their bones to whiten on the plains 
of Mauritania. The remnant returned 
to place themselves again at the dis- 
posal of James of Desmond, who con- 
ducted them to what proved their final 
slaughter-house, the fatal Fort Del Ore. 
Their end was the melancholy but not 
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unnatural termination of a career on 
which they entered, knowing that in 
evading the punishment of their crimes 
at home they had set their lives upon 
the event of an all-but desperate en- 
terprise abroad; and it seems to me 
more accordant with the facts of the 
case, to attribute the event to that 
Providence which so often over-rules 
to its own uses the “ unruly wills and 
passions of men,” than to any set pur- 
pose, which, though it might not be 
obnoxious to the charge of perfidy, 
could hardly stand free of the charge 
of cruelty as the act of one in Lord 
Grey’s position. 
Belmont, March 12, 1849. 





ON THE NAVAL POWER OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS, 


Bydews, Maidstone, 
Mr. Urnax,  "" March 9th. 

A PASSAGE is extant in Xiphi- 
linus which, if literally taken, in- 
dubitably implies that the ancient 
Britons fitted out powerful naval ar- 
maments in the reigns of Augustus 
and Caligula; but so many other pass- 
ages from ancient authors are ap- 
parently repugnant to this, or at least 
are reputed to be so, that an examina- 
tion of what is said respecting the 
vessels of the Britons may not be with- 
out interest. We shall find that ge- 
nerally they by no means make the 
statement of Xiphilinus impossible or 
even improbable, while a passage in a 
classic author confirms his words to a 
remarkable degree. Extracts may 
therefore follow from ancient authors, 
and at the conclusion of them that 
which has been alluded to from Xiphi- 
linus, accompanied by its presumed 
corroboration. 

The ancient British chronicles, could 
we rely on their authority, would at 
once obviate the necessity of the pre- 
sent inquiries, as they in several in- 
stances speak of the fleets of the 
Britons: these historical documents 
are, however, far too apocryphal in 
their earlier parts to be of any use. 
It is necessary therefore to set aside 
their testimony altogether as regards 
our present subject. 

Whoever has referred to Lucan and 
Pliny will see that the Britons are 

4 


described in those authors as possess- 
ing solely barks covered with bullocks’ 
hides in which they navigated the 
ovean. Lucan’s mention is Lib. iv. 
130. 


Utque habuit ripas Sicoris camposque reliquit 
Primum cana salix madefacto vimine parvam 
Texitur in puppim, cesoque inducta juvenco 
Vectoris patiens tumidum superenatat amnem. 
Sic Venetus stagnante Pado, fusoque Britannus 
Navigat oceano: sic quum tenet omnia Nilus 
Conseritur bibula Memphitis cymba papyro. 


Of this the following may be given 
as the version: “ When the river Si- 
coris began to subside, and to be con- 
tained within its banks (by Czsar’s 
orders, see his Commentaries, Civil 
Wars, i. 54), first the hoary osier with 
its moistened twigs is woven into a 
small ship; and then covered with the 
hide of a slain bullock it supports its 
navigator upon the swollen stream. 
Thus the Venetian navigates the stag- 
nant Po, and the Briton the wide-spread 
ocean; and thus, when the Nile over- 
flows, the Memphian boat is interwoven 
of the bibulous papyrus.” 

In Pliny’s Historia Naturalis there 
are several passages to the purpose. 
One in book iv. 30 (16). “ Timeus 
historicus a Britannia introrsus sex 
dierum navigatione abesse dicit in- 
sulam Mictim in qua candidum plum- 
bum proveniat ; ad eam Britannos vi- 
tilibus navigiis corio circumsutis na- 
vigare;” i. e. “ Timeus the historian 
says that the island of Mictis, where 
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tin is found, is within six days’ sail from 
Britain ; and that the Britons navigate 
to it in vessels of wicker-work covered 
with leather.” Another, vii.57. “ Plum- 
bum ex Cassiteride insula primus ap- 
yortavit Midacritus. Etiam nunc in 

ritannico oceano vitiles (naves) corio 
circumsute fiunt ;” 7. e. “ Midacritus 
was the first who brought tin from the 
island of Cassiteris. Even now vessels 
of wicker-work are to be found in 
the British ocean.” Further, in book 
xxxiv. 47 (16) he says, “Sequitur 
natura, plumbi cujus duo sunt genera, 
nigrum atque candidum. Pretiosissi- 
mum candidum a Grecis appellatur 
cassiteron, fabulos¢que narratum in in- 
sulis Atlantici maris peti, vitilibusque 
navigiiscircumsutiscorioadvehi. Nunc 
certum est in Lusitania gigni, et in 
Gallecia, summ4 tellure arenos4 et 
coloris nigri. Pondere tantum e de- 
prenditur. Interveniunt et minuti 
calculi, maximé torrentibus siccatis. 
Lavant eas arenas metallici, et quod 
subsidit coquunt in fornacibus ;” i. e. 
“ The class of metals of the nature of 
lead comes next; of this there are two 
sorts, the black and white. The white 
is the most valuable, called by the 
Greeks ‘ cassiteron,’ tin, and is fabu- 
lously narrated to be sought in the 
islands of the Atlantic sea, and brought 
in vessels of wicker-work sewed round 
with leather. Now it is certain that 
it is produced in Lusitania (Portugal) 
and in Gallecia (7. e. Calleecia, Gal- 
licia in Spain and the north of Por- 
tugal,) being found there in a sandy 
soil on the top of the earth and dis- 
tinguishable from it solely by weight. 
Small pebbles of it are also found, 
principally in the dried-up beds of 
torrents. The workmen wash those 
sands, and what subsides they roast in 
furnaces.” In book xxiv. 40, he speaks 
of “sutiles naves,” or ships sewed to- 
gether ; but at that place the method 
of fastening the planks by sewing them 
together with thongs, holes being 
bored through them for the purpose, 
is solely to be understood; a con- 
trivance we find practised with the 
larger canoes in the South Seas. There- 
fore this passage does not apply to our 
present purpose. 

To Pliny succeeds Solinus, an author 
supposed to have lived about A.D. 225, 
in the reign of Alexander Severus. 
He informs us, c. 22, “ Mare quod 

Gent. Mace. Vou. XXXI. 
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Hiberniam et Britanniam interluit un- 
dosum inquietumque toto in anno, non 
nisi pauculis diebus est navigabile. 
Navigant autem vimineis alveis quos 
circumdant ambitione tergorum buba- 
lorum.” That is, “ The sea between 
Ireland and Britain is generally swell- 
ing with waves and untranquil the 
whole year, and only navigable for a 
few days. They navigate (it) in vessels 
made of wicker-work, which they sur- 
round with a covering of bullocks’ 
hides.” 

Further, Festus Avienus, who lived 
about A.D. 400, in his poem the Ora 
Maritima, describing the inhabitants of 
the (Estrymenides, islands which he 
evidently treats of as in the neighbour- 
hood of Britain, specifying that they 
were “metallo divites stanni atque 
plumbi,” i. e. rich in the metals of tin 
and lead, says of their shipping. 
Notisque cymbis turbidum laté fretum 
Et belluosi gurgitem oceani secant. 

Non hi carinas quippe pinu texere 

Acereve norunt, non abiete ut usus est 
Curvant faselos ; sed rei ad miraculum 
Navigia junctis semper aptant pellibus 
Corioque vastum spe percurrunt salum. 
That is, “In their boats, as is well- 
known, they navigate both the storm 
narrow seas, and the ocean itself, full 
of sea monsters. For they have not 
been accustomed to build ships either 
of the fir tree or maple; or to plank 
vessels with oak, as is usually done at 
other places ; but it may be noted, for 
the wonder of the thing, that they 
always cover their barks with hides 
joined together ; and thus using this 
covering of leather they often traverse 
the broad seas.” 

A passage from Julius Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries, Civil Wars, i. 54, should 
not be overlooked. “ Quim in his 
angustiis res esset; atque omnes vie 
ab Afranianis militibus equitibusque 
obsiderentur ; nec pontes perfici pos- 
sent ; imperat militibus Ceesar ut naves 
perficiant, cujus generis eum superi- 
oribus annis usus Britannie docuerat. 
Carine primim et statumina ex levi 
materia fiebant ; reliquum corpus na- 
vium viminibus contextum coriis in- 
tegebatur. Has perfectas carris junctis 
devehit noctu millia passuum xxii, 
militesque his navibus flumen trans- 

ortat ; continentemque ripe collem 

improviso occupat. Hunce celeriter 

priusquam ab adversariis sentiatur 
4 ‘ 
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communit. Huc legionem postea trans- 
ducit ; atque ex utraque parte pon- 
tem institutum perficit biduo.” That is, 
“There being these difficulties, and 
all the roads being occupied by the 
soldiers of Afranius, horse and foot; 
and as there was no possibility of con- 
structing bridges ; Cesar ordered his 
soldiers to make ships of the same 
kind as he had seen used in former 
years in Britain. The keels and frame- 
work were first made of light mate- 
rials; the rest of vessels being woven 
with twigs was covered with skins. 
These having transported by night on 
cars joined together a distance of 
twenty-two miles, he passed a party of 
soldiers over the river Sicoris (see 
before the passage from Lucan), and 
unexpectedly occupied a hill close to 
the river. This he quickly fortified 
before his adversaries perceived it. 
Here he after this conveyed across a 
legion, and beginning a bridge from 
both banks finished it in two days.” 

St. Isidore of Seville, who wrote in 
the beginning of the seventh century, 
in his work De Originibus, xix. i. has a 
passage relating to our subject. He 
says: “Carabus parva scapha ex vimine 
facta que contexta crudo corio genus 
navigil prebet. Papias (prodit au- 
tem); carabus navicula discurrens in 
Pado, id est linter. Est autem ex 
vimine et corio.” That is, “The vessel 
called a carabus is a small boat made 
of wicker-work, which, being covered 
with a raw hide, forms a species of 
bark. According to Papias, the cara- 
bus is a little boat or skiff used on the 
Po, made also of wicker-work and 
leather.” 

What we otherwise chiefly know of 
this species of vessel is as follows :— 
Sidonius Apollinaris, who lived in the 
fifth century, acquaints us that they 
were used to cross the seas by the 
Saxon pirates of his day, and several 
ancient chronicles mention three Irish 
saints who in the year 89] crossed 
over in a boat constructed of wicker- 
work, and covered with hides, from 
Treland to Cornwall in seven days; 
intending to go from thence to Rome, 
and afterwards to Jerusalem. 

All these vessels of wicker-work and 
hides hitherto mentioned, except those 
referred to by St. Isidore and his au- 
thority, it is evident were not quite 
boats of the smallest size. They were 


vessels which navigated the ocean; 
were sometimes used by pirates in 
their predatory expeditions; and are 
called navigia, i. e. ships, by one or 
two writers. Cesar, me ah he builds 
vessels of this class, is obliged to join 
two cars together in order to transport 
them from place to place. In short, 
in respect to size, they must have 
been of the dimensions of the larger 
boats ; and the skiff or canoe of wicker- 
work, and covered with a hide, used 
for fishing on the rivers, which would 
seem originally to have suggested this 
mode of construction, is not brought 
to our notice by ancient writers except 
as before specified. This smaller ves- 
sel, however, is stillin use on the rivers 
in the west of England, and by its 
name of “ coracle” i3 well known. 
Though it seems the use of wicker- 
work and hide-covered vessels was not 
peculiar to Britain (see the passage 
before quoted from the poet Lucan,)* 
yet, as connected with Britain, they 
appear to have attracted great notice 
in times of antiquity, principally, no 
doubt, from their navigating so tem- 
pestuous an ocean with them. How- 
ever, the possession of these vessels is 
not necessarily a proof that the ancient 
inhabitants of this country used no 
other. Some further inquiry on the 
subject may be therefore requisite. 
One principal testimony that the 
Britons did not possess shipping is 
found in the panegyrical writers, those 





* Herodotus also mentions towards the 
end of his first book a species of circular 
vessels or floats, which he describes as re- 
sembling rounded, and of course to a cer- 
tain degree concaved, shields, as we find 
by the Phigalian marbles in the British 
Museum those of the ancient Greeks were. 
These were built by the shepherds of Ar- 
menia, who cut down willows to supply 
the materials of their construction, and 
covered them with skins. Their lading 
consisted of straw, casks of palm wine, &c. 
with which they descended with the stream 
of the Euphrates to Babylon. He informs 
us that they were of a larger and smaller 
size, specifying that some of the former 
were able to carry a burden of 5,000 ta- 
lents, or, as nearly as may be estimated, 
about 125 tous. On their arrival at 
Babylon, and their cargo being disposed 
of, they were broken up, their wood-work 
sold, and the skins re-conveyed to Armenia 
on the backs of asses, brought down in the 
floats for that purpose. 
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well known eulogists in the later times 
of the Roman empire, who addressed 
complimentary orations to the empe- 
rors for various purposes; which 
flowery effusions are in many cases 
come down to us, and indeed very fre- 

uently afford materials for the Listo- 
rian. In Eumenius, who addressed a 
panegyrical oration to Constantius 
Chlorus, A. p. 296, we find the follow- 
ing passage, the time referred to being 
the earlier part of the same year, when 
Constantius sailed with an expedition 
against Alectus:—* Sed enim illa xtate 
(alluding to Julius Cesar’s expedi- 
tions to this country) nec Britannia 
ullis erat ad navale bellum armata 
navigiis, et Romana res inde jam a 
Punicis Asiaticisque bellis, etiam re- 
centi exercitata piratico et propiore 
Mithridatico non magis terrestri quam 
navali usu vigebat. Ad hoc natio 
etiam tam rudis et solis Britanni Pictis 
modo et Hibernis assueta hostibus, 
adhuc seminudi facile Romanis armis 
signisque cesserunt ; prope ut hoc uno 
Cesar gloriari in illa expeditione de- 
buerit quod navigasset oceanum,” ¢. e. 
“But at that time Britain was not 
provided with any ships for a naval 
war, and the Romans were no less 
Ay ed for a war by sea than for one 

y land, from the Punic and Asiatic 
wars and the recent piratical and 
Mithridatic wars; and thus this na- 
tion, so uncivilized, and only used to 
Pictish and Irish foes, easily yielded to 
the Roman arms and standards; so 
that Caesar could only in reality boast 
that he had conquered the ocean.” It 
may, however, be contended in answer 
to this passage that it is of no weight, 
being obviously not founded on any 
historical information as to the state 
of Britain in Cesar’s time. The Picts 
had not at that time located themselves 
in Caledonia, not having emigrated to 
this country till shortly before the 
reign of Severus, according to the opi- 
nion of the best writers; nor is there 
authority for the wars of the early 
British with the Irish. The passage 
of Eumenius is therefore merely an 
oratorical flourish. 

Another argument that the Britons 
had no ships may be deduced from 
the Welch Triads, which, mentioning 
the three British leaders who were fa- 
mous for their fleets, s ecify not per- 
sons who lived in early times,—not 
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Cassibelan, Timancius, or Cunobe- 
line,—but Geraint, March, and Gwen- 
wynnyn, the two first of which lived 
in the fifth century; the third also 
being in no early era. This again is 
indefinite evidence; for the Triads, 
written according to some about A. D. 
700, do not often, or rather so to say, 
do not always refer to times more an- 
cient than the Roman conquest ; and 
if no use is made of the ene 
testimony of the British chronicles in 
favour that Brennus, a British king, 
about B. c. 400, fitted out a fleet, and 
that Gurguntius, another British king, 
about B. c. 375, fitted out a naval ar- 
mament against Denmark to enforce 
tribute, and that Cassibelan, in the 
time of Cesar, had a fleet, so ought 
not adverse inferences from the Triads 
to be admitted. 

On the other hand, as to the argu- 
ments for our purpose, i. e. that the 
ancient Britons had ships, there seems 
a higher degree of probability attached. 

In the first place, it is most gene- 
rally believed that the Phenicians and 
Greeks traded to the island with their 
shipping; at any rate, it is certain 
from Strabo that there was a great 
resort of shipping hither in his time 
from Gaulish ports. It is therefore 
extremely probable that in length of 
time, from imitation, the Britons them- 
selves may have attempted the con- 
struction of ships. If they did not, 
they must have been inferior in ca- 
pacity to other nations under the 
same circumstances, which we have no 
reason to suppose. 

Again, in Cesar’s Commentaries the 
Veneti, in their war against the Ro- 
mans, are described as almost solely 
assisted by the maritime states of Gaul 
and by the Britons. (Gaulish Wars, 
book iii. 9.) The Osismii, Lexovii, Nan- 
netes, Ambiliati, Morini, Diablintes, 
and Menapii of Gaul, as well as the 
Britons, came to their assistance. As 
the above states of Gaul, with the ex- 
ception of the Diablintes, who were 
their near neighbours by land to the 
north-east, were all maritime states, 
it is almost unquestionable that as 
well as with men they assisted their 
countrymen the Veneti with ships, 
contributing to form that powerful 
armament which offered so great an 
opposition to the Roman admiral Pub- 
lius Crassus. And as the Veneti re- 
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ceived assistance from Britain, it is 
most reasonable to suppose that the 
same assistance was rendered not with 
men only but with ships. The pre- 
sumption is here in our favour, and 
this is a fact that we may almost, 
though not with entire certainty, as- 
sume. 

Those who are inclined to assume 
the affirmative will bear in mind that 
the ships of the Veneti were of some 
considerable size, as is shewn in the 
note below, for they are described by 
Cesar as overtopping with their towers 
the Roman ships, to which superiority 
of size the great difficulty of the Ro- 
mans in defeating the fleet of the Ve- 
netiis ascribed. (Bookiii.13.*) If this 
passage therefore proves the Britons 
had ships, as many think, it appears to 
show that those ships must have been 
sea-going ships and of large dimen- 
sions for ancient times. 

As, however, it so happens that we 
are not entirely able to obviate coun- 
ter statements and objections on this 
subject, so we have rather as qualifi- 
cations to the above that Cesar, a year 
or two after the said naval war with 
the Veneti, when he intends to invade 
Britain, arms a single galley to ex- 
plore the British coast to ascertain the 
best place for landing. (Book iv. 21.) 
This vessel Volusenus commands, and 
it is out five days, and nothing is said 
of its meeting any British ships at sea, 
or apprehending to do so; though in- 
deed hostilities do not appear at this 
time to have commenced, yet in the 
doubtful posture of affairs had the 
Britons possessed a naval force it is 
hardly probable Cesar would have sent 
a single vessel only on the mission. 

Again it is suggested in vol. ii. of 
the Archeologia Cambrensis, a work 
of learning and research, that the 
Guenethi, or inhabitants of North 
Wales, formerly called Venedotia, the 
Ordovices in fact, were from simi- 
larity of name of the same origin with 
the Veneti before-mentioned; that a 





* i.e. admitting the Roman galleys to 
have been about 25 or 30 tons burden, and 
their war vessels of greater size, 60 or 70. 
Therefore the ships of the Veneti, having 
towers higher than the Roman ships, to 
have been safe as sea-going ships, which 
they were, must have been at the least of 
about the burden of 150 tons. 
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friendly commerce existed between 
these two branches of the same stock, 
and that it was the British Guenethi 
who assisted their brethren the Veneti 
of the continent in their naval war. 
This suggestion, would it hold good, 
might make it appear probable that 
this one part of Britain possessed ship- 
ping and the rest of the island none, 
and thus might be a species of compro- 
mise of the present question. The due 
degree of proof, however, seems want- 
ing of the fact of the intercourse be- 
tween the Veneti of Gaul and the 
Guenethi of Britain, and of the capa- 
bilities of the latter of fitting out naval 
armaments. The only presumption in 
favour is, that, being the supposed co- 
lony of a maritime state, they might 
possibly have been more advanced in 
the art of navigation than the other 
Britons. Against this we may place 
that the southern and south-eastern 
ports of Britain might seem primd 
Jfucie to have been more in the tho- 
roughfares of the commerce of Europe 
than those of the Guenethi. 

We now come to the passage in 
Boadicea’s speech, as in Xiphilinus, 
which first gave occasion to these re- 
marks. The words of this passage 
before referred to are,—’ Hpeis dé 51) 
mdvT@Y TOV KAaKaY TOUTwY aiTLoL—yeyd- 
vapev —oitwes od néppobev ohiow, 
oorep kai TH Adyovote kai to Tuio ro 
KadeydAa poBepov 7d retipdoat tov moby 
errotnoapnev.” 2. e. “ We ourselves have 
been the cause of all these evils; who, 
when they (the Romans) were yetafar 
off, did not make the navigation hither 
too formidable to be attempted, as we 
did to Augustus, and to Caius, called 
Caligula.” Here the meaning appears 
so plain, that in the edition of Xiphi- 
linus by Guglielmo Blanci, 8vo. 1551, 
which was one of the earliest published, 
p- 152, he translates the concluding 
part of the passage thus,—“ Qui non 
contra eos quiim adhuc longe abessent 
ut contra Augustum et Caligulam 
magna et metuenda classe contendi- 
mus :” thinking, it is evident, that he 
best rendered the sense of his author 
by introducing the words “with a 
great and formidable fleet” into his 
Latin translation. The passage should 
have stood in Book Ixii. of Dion Cas- 
sius; but much of that author’s work 
being lost, including this part, we have 
it in Xiphilinus, his abbreviator. It 
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has then Dion Cassius’ authority: and 
we have the evidence of that historian, 
given indeed as part of a speech, which 
it must be allowed somewhat weakens 
the direct testimony which would have 
otherwise been afforded by the words 
used. 

Are we then warranted by history 
to repute that the Britons persisted 
ever in the use of their small vessels, 
formed of wicker-work, and covered 
with hides, and made no attempts to 
imitate the construction of ships of 
more substantial materials, either of the 
Pheenicians, Greeks, Gauls, or Romans, 
or do we consider that they did? 

On the whole the most credible sup- 
position seems to be that the assertions 
of Dion and Xiphilinus are correct, that 
the ancient Britons had not only ships, 
but on occasion fitted out powerful 
fleets. Their ingenuity in construct- 
ing smaller vessels of wicker-work is, 
in fact, not really an argument to the 
contrary, but rather otherwise; though 
from the loss or mutilation of so much 
of ancient history their naval efforts 
are not recorded. It may easily have 
been that the Romans on their con- 
quest prohibited the Britons from ship 
building, desirous in so distant a pro- 
vince to keep the whole naval power 
in their own hands. Thus, the Britons 
ceasing to build ships under the Ro- 
mans, and being chiefly known for 
their wicker-work vessels, the idea 
may have originated that they never 
had any other. : : 

According to Propertius, the Britons 
had not only a fleet fitted out for their 
defence, but matters actually pro- 
ceeded to several naval contests. In 
his Elegies, ii. 20, he has this passage : 
Seu pedibus Parthos sequimur, seu classe Bri- 

tannos ; 


i.e. “Whether we pursue the Parthians 
on land, or the Britons with our fleet.” 

This is the passage before spoken of 
as considered to afford a striking cor- 
roboration of Xiphilinus: for as Pro- 

rtius was contemporary with the 
British king Timancius, the father of 
Cunobeline, between whom and Au- 
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gustus there were misunderstandings 
for nearly twenty years, as we may 
gather from Dion Cassius and Horace, 
this passage applies to the very time 
when it may be inferred from Xiphi- 
linus that the Britons possessed naval 
forces: and therefore is attended with 
the greater probability. 

It is true the speech as in Xiphilinus 
from Dion may not be considered so 
much as expressing the very words of 
Boadicea as introduced as a species of 
ornament of composition, in imitation 
of a passage in the sixth book, c. 34, 
of Thucydides. In the place in ques- 
tion the Syracusans are represented 
as addressed by one of their leaders, 
who expostulates with them, and in- 
cites them to fit out a fleet in the 
endeavour to cut off the Athenians 
on their passage. This, however, seems 
a confirmation rather than otherwise, 
as no one will assert that the Sy- 
racusans might not have so acted, and 
fitted out a naval force. The like 
capability must, therefore, be conceded 
to the ancient Britons. 

If it be conceded that the Britons 
possessed ships, it may only be deemed 
congruous to the advance they had 
made in coinage; though it is true no 
representation of a ship, or aught ap- 
proaching to it, appears on any of the 
coins of Cunobeline, or those of other 
British princes. It would also be 
congruous with what Strabo mentions 
respecting the custom-house duties 
(portcria) paid in Gaulish ports on 
goods exported and imported to and 
from Britain, which amounted to an 
equal sum to the Roman tribute. It 
is improbable that some of these goods 
should not have been conveyed in 
British ships. Can it be believed that 
there were no merchants in Britain, 
or that, if there were, these possessed 
no ships in a country abounding with 
every material for their construction ? 
The silence of ancient authors may 
not therefore be taken as a conclusive 
negative argument in this case. 

Yours, &e. B. Poste. 
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NOTES ON THE PRESENT STATE OF BEDFORD. 


WHEN the visitor now crosses the 
bridge here, he finds the former view 
of Saint Paul’s Church impeded by a 
tall, gawky, stilted-looking house of 
several stories; and thinks that the 
town would have done better to have 
bought off the party with 500/. than 
to have suffered such an erection on 
that spot. On inquiry, however, he 
ascertains that it is the Parsonage 
House of the parish, lately so rebuilt. 

Bedford has fully doubled its po- 
pulation since 1811, when it was not 

uite 5,000; it is now about 10,000. 

he size, however, of the “ new town” 
is scarcely commensurate with the 
great increase. There are some neat 
“terraces” in a superior suburban 
style: the poorer parts are too crowded. 
The mortality in some quarters has 
been much above the average, and at- 
tention is at length directed to im- 
provements, making sewers, &c. One 
thing at least surprises—the excessive 
number of “ beer shops :” in some of 
the new parts they average one to eight 
houses. 

There is but one “ view” near Bed- 
ford, from what is called “ Foster's 
Hill,” about three quarters of a mile 
off, and yet the path and lane to it 
would disgrace the poorest country 
village. We may allow that the foot- 

aths on the roads are neatness itself. 

he river strikes as of very respectable 
width—perhaps about the same as at 
Magdalen Bridge, Oxford ; or rather 
that of the Thames at Henley. 

Attention has been much engaged 
of late on the age and intended form 
of Saint Paul’s, the venerable ec- 
clesiastical, and formerly collegiate, 
church. A Mr. Jackson, who appears 
to be an intelligent and rising archi- 
tect here, read before the Literary and 
Scientific Institution, on the 24th of 
June last, a diffuse paper which was 
complimented as “valuable” by the 
archdeacon and several gentlemen 
present. Of the two-fifths of it which 
were that gentleman’s own, the writer 
fully believes this to have been true: 
of the other three he may perhaps wish 


it to be so, as they were taken pre- 
cisely from his own publication, though 
that fact was forgotten to be stated. 





Mr. Jackson thinks it was originally 
a small Norman cross church, without 
aisles, of which the present tower 
formed a part. But it does not ap- 
pear to the writer in that light. The 
church was demolished about 1220, 
when the Norman style was going out, 
and there are no specific indications of 
the tower being spared, which is some- 
what heavy and plain, but affords no 
proofs of Norman architecture. There 
may, certainly, have been a northern 
building, transept or chantry, but this 
“ says nothing.” There may, too, have 
been three successive churches, or it 
may have lain in ruins for a century. 
On the age of the present church 
Lysons me Rickman differ : the former, 
always respectable; the latter inge- 
nious, but perhaps more fanciful. It 
was probably erected about 1350 or 
1400. But, in a map which belonged 
to Mr. Gough, older than 1290, Bed- 
ford appears to have had a spire. 

The peculiarity of this church con- 
sists in having two aisles, which may 
be called a double nave, of equal 
and considerable height, and nearly 
oo equal width, with a double 
tier of windows on both sides, which 
gives it a grand appearance. It has 
also pinnacles, two fine west windows, 
and two porches, of which the southern 
one has two stories with statues, and 
is the record room of the corporation. 
The tower is at the east end of the north 
aisle, properly flanked on the south ; 
and there are two chancels. The ex- 
treme length (from the writer’s former 
measurement) being 147 feet, and the 
breadth 45; the second length in the 
county, only exceeded at Luton. The 
spire is reported to be 60 yards high, 
the same as at St. Mary’s, Oxford ; the 
tower contains eight bells, the tenor 
being upwards of 27 ewt., with chimes 
erected in 1754, prior to which most 
of the bells had been recast. 

In the north chancel is the epitaph 
of Muriel Calt,* engraved in a con- 
tinuous style, perhaps of the fourteenth 
century :— 





* In Speed’s Plan, the lane which still 
runs parallel with the side of the school, 
is termed Calt’s Lane. 
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Muriel Calt gyt issi. 

De sa alme Deus eyt mercy. 
Ky por sa alme priera 

XL iours de pardun auera. 0X4 


Muriel Calt here doth lie, 

God of her soul have mercy. 
Whoever for her soul prays 
Shall pardon have of forty days. 


In the year 1832 the church was 
“improved,” or altered. The neat 
wainscot fronts of the galleries, which 
are suitably large for the population 
of the parish, were retained ; but the 
square fluted pilasters have been re- 
placed by very slender iron ones, which 
is a poor change. The fine and dis- 
tinguishing traceried stone pulpit fixed 
to a pillar, a real old one before a 
single modern imitation had been made, 
has been banished to the chancel. Some 
loose benches in the very centre of the 
church, instead of free pews, are a per- 
fect abomination. Yet the worst of all 
relates to the Organ. This was a fine old 
one, date 1715, by Father Schmidt, 
afterwards improved; and, in lieu of 
being repaired or enlarged, it was sold 
for 50l.—about the price of the case! 
The “Moravians,” who have an estab- 
lishment here, had the good sense to 
appreciate its worth, and in their 
chapel, though reduced, it is much 
admired. The substitute here is 
perhaps quite equal to the price— 
4001. only—by Flight and Robson. 
This is now placed at the east, in 
lieu of the west, end, which possibly may 
be an improvement, as also the altered 
place of the pulpit may be, only it is 
not the proper pulpit, which may yet be 
returned. The tracery of the chancel 
windows has been restored of late 
years. There is no probability of this 
church having possessed, or being in- 
tended to possess, a third (north) aisle 
of the same dimensions, although the 
point has been mooted. Amongst 
very few churches (if any) on the same 
plan, there is one approaching to it on 
a smaller scale, but with a fine roof to 
one of the aisles, at Ruthin, North 
Wales. At Reading the aisles are not 
similar, or equal. ‘There is, however, 
a little resemblance in St. Helen’s 
Bishopsgate. This church (St. Paul’s) 
is now undergoing the process of re- 
roofing, some of the ornamental work 
being fit to be replaced ; and it is satis- 
factory to add that it will be releaded, 
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instead of being reduced to a covering 
of slate. It was fortunate that the dis- 
covery was made in time, as the ends of 
the main beams were more decayed 
than the centres. When these lay in 
the churchyard part of the wood ap- 
peared rotted to the consistence of 
snuff. The columns in the interior 
are of so hard a stone, that a workman 
was engaged, many years ago, three 
weeks, in boring a hole through one, 
for a special purpose. 

In the part south of the tower, which 
shows signs of former painting and 
gilding in its roof, is the substantial 
mural monument erected to Sir Wil- 
liam Harpur and his “dame” or lady 
Alice, and an altar-tomb has since 
been placed over their grave, at the 
Archdeacon’s Court in the south 
chancel. 

The four lofty and conspicuous dials 
of the clock—a new one, erected in 
1812 at a cost of 400/.—are becoming 
much more venerable in appearance 
than useful, and, as the expense of re- 
gilding would most likely not exceed 
50/., it would be better undertaken at 
once. A plan for lighting the clock 
was ineffectual several years back, 
about the same time that a corres- 
pondent of the Times recommended 
the Janus-like projecting one of Bow 
church, Cheapside, to be illuminated, 
which would have been very useful. 

A chapel of ease, misnamed Trinity 
Church, has been erected at the “ new 
town” in this parish. It is a building 
of three aisles, without arches and co- 
lumns, in the Early Pointed style, 
with coupled lancet windows. ‘The 
tower is the best part of it, havin 
triple belfry windows. The east en 
is a poor imitation of the Temple, 
London, and a belfry window in the 
centre of the roof is most ungainly. The 
tower only contains one bell, and the 
interior has no organ. Adjacent is a 
small burying-ground, but insufficient 
for the additional requirements. This 
building is stuecoed of a yellowish cast, 
which perhaps is not the most appro- 
priate colour. 

The pretty little rural church of St. 
Peter's es had a north aisle added. The 
west end has also been lengthened. 

The clumsy piers which separated 
the north aisle of St. Mary’s Church, 
which aisle was erected just before 
the destruction of the church of “ St. 
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Peter’s Dunstable,” which stood op- 
posite,* have been replaced by neat 
clustered columns, with lighter arches. 
The pews have been demolished, and 
open seats substituted, on which tastes 
will differ ; but there is a neat screen 
of wainscot, with quatre-feuilles in 
front, for the organ. The six musical 
bells here are one of the lightest sets 
in England. 

St. John’s Church has undergone no 
alteration. 

The new “miniature cathedral” of 
St. Cuthbert is well enough, or grand 
enough, in itself, with two exceptions : 
1. the common house-slates on a “ Nor- 
man” building; if lead could not be 
afforded, it should have been slab-slate 
(such as may be seen at Caernarvon), 
as used at Camberwell New Church— 
or at least green Westmerland: and 
2. an immense tower, large enough for 
ten bells, containing one small one. 
This, as at the church at Notting Hill, 
is a “ hollow mockery ;” and, if nothing 
more was intended, a little turret or 
bell-gable would have been a great 
deal more suitable. 

The former miserable building, which 
had an aisle and chancel under one 
roof, tiled and broken in outline, and 
a cupola, with latterly a still worse 
substitute, in the centre, appears of 
the same form in Speed’s plan (1610) 
of the town,—in which also the town 
appears to have been quite as large as 
it was 30 years ago. 

The new School buildings, for the 
prosperous foundation of Sir William 
Harpur, form a handsome though strag- 
gling pile, with a tower in the centre, 
copied from that of the Indigent Blind 
Asylum, St. George’s Fields, and not 
unlike the entrance gate of Wadham 
College. It is much to be regretted, 
however, that the expenses of this, and 
purchasing ground and houses, amount- 
ing altogether to between 30,000/. and 
40,0007. have caused embarrassment 
to the noble charity. The grammar 
school should also have been included 
in this expense, if required to be re- 
built at all. But it would be a thou- 
sand pities to destroy the present, 
built in 1767, and the most pleasing 
edifice in the town. It might ob- 
viously be enlarged at the back, and 
the head master’s outbuildings trans- 
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ferred, or his house altogether rebuilt, 
elsewhere. 

On a projected new act for the ma- 
nagement of this charity, the following 
statement appeared in “The Athe- 
nzum” two or three months ago, and 
was copied in other quarters, exciting 
much attention :— 


‘Sir William Harpur left a property 
for the maintenance of a grammar school 
of one master and one usher, the residue 
in sustentation of poor children, marriage 
portions, and alms. The income has im- 
mensely increased, aud so accordingly 
have the schools, which now embrace a 
great number of things besides grammar, 
with a corresponding number of masters 
and teachers, ‘ exhibitions,’ and other 
advantages ; and to all this there was 
little objection, except that the salaries of 
the two principal masters were rather more 
plethoric than was required for the in- 
terests of learning—the ‘ master’ having 
1,150/. and the ‘ usher ’ 850/. per annum, 
with other advantages payable out of the 
charity. But, in process of time, the 
charity has got into debt; through that 
particular way of spending money called 
‘building,’ which is far from being a 
difficult one. And now the ‘surplus,’ 
the charitable desire of the founder, which 
for more than fifty years has been em- 
ployed in honourable and munificent ways 
of benevolence, is to pay in purse, that is 
if Parliament and the voice of the kingdom 
will be parties to it. The two plethoric 
salaries are to be just touched, one or two 
other deductions to be made, whilst other 
salaries will be increased, and upwards of 
1,500/. a-year is to be abstracted from 
the charitable allowances. The only thing 
answerable to the founder’s injunction of 
‘alms,’ 5002. out of 12,0002. in different 
ways amongst the poor of the town is to 
be no longer given ; ‘ marriage portions’ 
and ‘ apprentice fees’ reduced nearly half; 
‘donations to apprentices’ and ‘for good 
service’ to ‘servants’ to be cut away; a 
‘hospital’ left open to the extent of fifty 
children, ‘ orphans, or with some per- 
sonal affliction,’ out of the population of 
10,000, to be reduced to the minimum 
number of twenty-six. This is the pro- 
posed ‘reform’ of the Harpur charity ; 
and the way in which the interests of the 
higher and middle classes are proposed 
to be defended against those of the poor.’’ 


The two salaries alluded to will, how- 
ever, be more reduced than the above 
writer asserts, whilst the deduction 
from the charitable half would be nearer 
2,000. But the abolition of the “good 
service” donations, the reduction of 
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the hospital, and the doing away with 
any gifts to the poor of the place, in 
direct opposition to the intention and 
wish of the founder, have excited strong 
objections, and fifteen out of thirty- 
one trustees oppose the new project. 
It would certainly be a very great 
pity for a town which has usually borne 
a high character for humanity—by a 
deliberate act, and that in a main point 
of trust, to throw it off. An avowed 
desire to make this “a second Eton or 
Rugby,” if not late in the day, might 
be honourable enough in itself, but is 
not fit to be gratified in a mixed 
charity at the expense of the poor of 
an increasing population. 

A petition has been presented 
against the proposed act from the 
town by Sir Joshua Walmsley, and 
another is stated (March 31) to be in 
course of signature. On an interview 
with Lord Brougham, that distin- 
guished nobleman assured the peti- 
tioners that the matter would be fully 
considered, with a special reversion to 
the will of the founder. ' 

The present head master, Dr. Brere- 
ton, who has held the office since 1811, 
is considered a kindly and generous 
man. The late Rev. Dr. Abbott, an 
elegant scholar and author of a “Flora 
Bedfordiensis,” and the present Dean 
of Manchester, have been second mas- 
ters here. The last was also chaplain 
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to the county jail, and had the very 
small living of Elstow, and was re- 
spected in each of these offices, as 
afterwards at Covent Garden. 

Nearly in front of the school build- 
ings an edifice has been lately erected, 
with a portico in front supported by 
four fluted columns, termed the Bed- 
ford Rooms, adapted for public meet- 
ings, &c. and a very convenient ad- 
dition to the town. 

The Jail is now being enlarged and 
rendered more convenient, though the 
building was pretty good before; and 
it is to be hoped that the dietary is 
now established on an humane basis. 
The Infirmary, made “ general” about 
twenty years ago, with the yet further 
addition of a fever hospital last year, 
and the Lunatic Asylum, lately enlarged 
at an expense of 5,000/., are objects of 
particular credit in this small county. 

The Ouse, which flows hence to 
Lynn, making 45 miles by its mean- 
derings out of 18 through this county, 
averages 10 feet in depth, and com- 
mands a good water traffic. The 
Railway lately opened to Bletchley, 
by which the North Western Company 
undertakes to convey passengers to 
and from London, without extra fare 
for the 17 miles, has considerably in- 
creased the prosperity and convenience 
of the town. 

J. D. Parry. 


GREENSTED CHURCH, ESSEX. 
(With a View.) 


WE are indebted to our excellent 
contemporary The Builder for the ac- 
companying view of this very remark- 
able church, as it appears after the re- 

‘ cent repairs effected under the direction 
of Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon. The 
particulars of these repairs have already 
been minutely described in the state- 
ment of the person who performed 
them, inserted in our Magazine for 
February, p. 194. 

Among the notices which occur in 
old historians of our earliest churches 
in the Anglo-Saxon times there are 
many which speak of churches built of 
wood: and this little church of Green- 
sted, being the only wooden church 
now existing in the country, has been 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XX XI. 


taken as the type of such Anglo-Saxon 
churches. his, however, has evi- 
dently been one of those numerous 
cases in which antiquaries have been 
too ready to generalise from isolated 
examples ; and it happens fortunately 
in correction of the misapprehension 
that there is abundant historical evi- 
dence to show that this very small and 
very rude structure was not originally 
erected as a church, but that it was a 
more hasty and imperfect erection, 
which obtained its title to respect and 
preservation from an incidental oc- 
currence, which the religious feeling 
of the times regarded as highly me- 
morable and important. 

It is quite — that these wooden 
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walls were existing in the year of our 
Lord 1012. ‘They were either then 
put together on the occasion which 
will be presently described, or more 
probably they were already erected 
for some humble agricultural purpose ; 
for we cannot suppose that in the 
eleventh century either the churches 
or the houses of the Anglo-Saxons 
were built of cleft logs of timber, and 
without windows. 

The circumstances which gave rise 
to the veneration with which this 
humble shrine was regarded, were as 
follow :* “In the year 1010, and the 
30th of King Ethelred, [the body of] 
Saint Edmund, by reason of the in- 
vasion of Turchil earl of the Danes, 
was removed by Ailwin the monk to 
London ; but in the third year after 
it was carried back to Beodricesworth 
(now Bury St. Edmund's): a certain 
sick person at Stapleford gave house- 
room to the body of the Saint on the 
return from London, and, for the cure 
he received (in consequence of his pious 
hospitality), he gave to Saint Edmund 
his manor of Stapleford.”t This was 
the manor afterwards called Staple- 
ford Abbat’s, as may be seen in Mo- 
rant’s History of the county, vol. i. 
p-175. 

Again, another MS. of the abbey of 
St. Edmund states, that the body was 
lodged at Aungre, where a wooden chapel 
still remains in his memory.} 

Now, as Mr. Letheuillier states, the 





* This historical evidence is duly stated 
in the description (written by Mr. Smart 
Letheuillier) which is attached to a view of 
Greensted church taken in 1748, and pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries in the 
second volume of the Vetusta Monumenta; 
and it is repeated in later works, as the 
Beauties of England and Wales, &c. Yeta 
century after, in the year 1848, we find a 
Mr. Burkitt coming forward and parading 
the result as a grand discovery before the 
‘¢ British Archzological Association.’’ 

+ “ Languidus quidam apud Stapleford 
hospitio recepit corpus Sancti Edmundi 
in redeundo de Londoniis, et pro sanitate 
recepta dedit Sancto Edmundo manerium 
suum de Stapleford.’’ Leland’s Collec- 
tanea, i. 247, and Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
edit. 1655, vol. i. p. 293. Also Vita et 
Passio Sti. Edmundi, a MS. in the Lam- 
beth Library, quoted by Mr. Smart Le- 
theuillier. 

~ “Idem apud Aungre hospitabatur, 
ubi in ejus memoria lignea capella per- 
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ancient road from London into Suffolk 
lay through Old Ford (over the river 
Lea), Abridge, Stapleford (over the 
Rodon), Greensted, Dunmow, and 
Clare; and he cites Newcourt to show 
that Greensted has been constantly 
called Greensted juxta Ongar, to dis- 
tinguish it from another place of the 
same name near Colchester, and that 
it is probable that the parish of Chip- 
ping Ongar was first formed out of 
Greensted in the reign of Henry II. 
when the church at the former place 
was built by Richard de Lucy. 

Indeed, in the reign of Edward VI. 
the near contiguity of the two churches 
was made an excuse for “ dissolving” 
the church of Chipping Ongar, the 
distance being stated as “ but a quarter 
of a mile,” and Greensted was then 
constituted the parish church for both 
places; but this consolidation was 
again reversed in the following reign. 

There can therefore be no question 
of the identity of the “wooden chapel” 
mentioned by the monkish historian as 
existing at Aungre, with the body or 
nave of Greensted church. Ongar, as 
a road-side place, became a town of 
importance, and from its market ac- 
quired the name of Chipping or Chepen 
Ongar (the next parish being called 
High Ongar); therefore the monks of 
Bury who might visit the wooden 
chapel on their road to the metropolis 
might well say the wooden chapel was 
at Ongar, as it was in fact just without 
the town. 

As for Stapleford, it is five or six 
miles nearer London, and it may be 
doubtful whether the reception said 
to have been given to the Saint’s body 
by the lord of that manor was at the 
same halt on its homeward journey as 
when it rested in the wooden chapel. 
It is possible that the Saxon, whose 
name is not preserved, was lord both 
of Stapleford and of Aungre, and that 
it was a distant portion of his estate 
which he afterwards gave to the church 
of Bedricesworth, and which thus be- 
came the manor of Stapleford Ab- 
batis. Or the Saint’s body may ac- 
tually have rested within the Saxon’s 
manor-house at Stapleford, and the 
wooden chapel at Greensted may be a 
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distinct though neighbouring memorial 
of the same memorable journey. 

Having thus placed, as we conceive, 
the historical records of this wooden 
church in their true light, we have only 
to add a very few words on its con- 
struction, in addition to what was stated 

‘in our February Magazine. For this 
purpose we are glad to have the judi- 
cious assistance of the Editor of “ The 
Builder.” He states that the inclosing 
walls of this building are apparently 
of oak, and not of chesnut, as has been 
supposed by some. ‘They are about 6 
feet high, including the cill and plate, 
and are formed of rough half trees, 
averaging about 12 inches by 6 inches 
(the greatest length on the base line 
being 18 inches by 9 inches, and the 
least 8 inches by 6 inches). Mr. Suck- 
ling * does not believe them to have 
been “ half trees,” but that “ they hada 
portion of the centre, or heart, cut out, 
probably to furnish beams for the con- 
struction of the roof and cills; the out- 
sides or slabs thus left being placed on 
the cills.” The Editor of “'The Builder” 
sees no evidence of this, for the timbers 
were evidently left rough, and the di- 
mensions prove them to have been, as 
nearly as may be, “ half trees.” These 
uprights were laid on an oak cill, 8 
inches by 8 inches, and tenoned into a 
groove 14-inch deep, and secured with 
oak pins. The cill on the south side 
was laid on the actual earth; that on 
the north side had, in two places, some 
rough flints, without any mortar, driven 
under. The roof plates averaged 7 
inches by 7 inches, and had a groove 
corresponding with the cill, into which 
the uprights were tenoned and pinned. 
The plates were also of oak, but they 
and the cills were very roughly hewn, 
in some parts being 10 inches by 10 
inches, and in others 6 inches by 6 
inches or 7 inches. 

There were twenty-five planks or 
uprights on the north side, and twenty- 
one on the south side. The uprights 
in the north side were the least de- 
cayed. Those on the south side re- 
quired an average of 5 inches of rotten 
wood to be removed, those on the 
north about 1 inch only; and the 
heights of the uprights, as now refixed, 
measuring between plate and cill, are, 
on the north side, 4 feet 8 inches, on 
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the south side, 4 feet 4 inches, the cills 
being bedded on a few courses of 
brickwork in cement to keep them 
clear of damp. The uprights were 
tongued together at the junction with 
oak strips, and a most effectual method 
it proved of keeping out the wet; for, 
although the interior was plastered, 
there was no evidence, in any part, of 
wet having driven in at the feather- 
edge junction of the uprights,—a 
strange contrast to many of our mo- 
dern churches, where, with all the ad- 
juncts of stone and mortar, it is found 
no easy matter to keep out the driving 
weather from the south-west. 

The eastern wall of the building was 
removed in order to its prolongation 
ef the addition of a chancel; this 
chancel is described by Mr. Suck- 
ling as being of red brick, in the style 
of the latter days of Henry VIL. : it has 
been considerably lengthened in the 
recent repair. The western wall of 
the old wooden frame is represented 
in the Vetusta Monumenta as being 
formed of upright logs running up in 
single pieces into a gable, and conse- 
quently much higher than the side 
walls ; and as having a hole rudely cut 
through for a doorway to communi- 
cate with the wooden bell-tower : this 
wall we presume remains unaltered, 
though not particularly described by 
recent visitors. The ground-plan to 
which Mr. Suckling refers seems to 
have been accidentally omitted when 
his Essex Collections were published 
in Weale’s Quarterly Papers on Ar- 
chitecture. 





Mr. Ursan, near Cork. 

I HAVE just read, with great plea- 
sure, Mr. Britton’s book on the author- 
ship of Junius,* and rejoice that the 
task of elucidation has fallen to the 
hands of one so eminently qualified 
by his previous literary pursuits, re- 
condite experience, and habits of re- 
search. He has brought before the 
world a mass of evidence mostly cir- 
cumstantial—in this case it could be 
no other—that carries conviction with 
it; and if we cannot say “ causa finita 
est,” we can only imagine the pos- 
sibility of any future discovery wholly 


* Reviewed in our Magazine for August 
last. — Edit, 
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the result of chance, and beyond cal- 
culation, or even probability. 

Mr. Britton observes that little is 
known of Mr. William Greatrakes, 
who is supposed, and I believe justly, 
to have been the amanuensis employed 
by the author of Junius, and the per- 
son who actually communicated with 
Woodfall: I regret it is not in my 

ower to add much to that little: but, 

aving been in the habit, from my 
earliest years, of hearing much of his 
family, and somewhat of himself, I am 
induced to offer you the following par- 
ticulars relating to him. 

The family of Mr. Greatrakes, ori- 
ginally English, and of some antiquity, 
seems to have settled in Ireland in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and to have ac- 

uired a good estate in the counties of 
Gork and Waterford, in which latter, 
and a few miles below Lismore, on the 
north bank of the Blackwater, the most 
beautiful of our rivers, yet stands the 
old manor house of Affane. On this 
spot was fought, in the feudal times, a 
battle between the Earls of Ormond 
and Desmond, chiefs of the two great 
rival families of Butlers and Fitz- 
Geralds, in which the latter were de- 
feated, and their leader grievously 
wounded. Whilst he was borne off the 
field on a litter, by some soldiers of the 
victorious party, one of them tauntingly 
asked, “ Where now is the great Earl 


of Desmond ?” “Still on the necks of 


the Butlers,” was the reply of the 
warrior, whose high spirit even defeat 
and captivity could not quell. 

In the manor house of Affane re- 
sided, circa 1600, William Great- 
rakes, who was father of another Wil- 
liam, married to a daughter of Sir 
Edward Harris, Knt. one of the judges 
of the King’s Bench, and of an old 
Devon family. Of this marriage were 
two sons. Ihe elder was the cele- 
brated Valentine Greatrakes, about 
whom so much has been written and 
said. I shall here only remark that 
his posterity in the male line soon 
became extinct, and that he is now 
represented through the female, by 
Mr. Power, of Affane, a scion of the 
ancient and noble family of “Le Poer,” 
whose chief is the Marquess of Water- 
ford. The younger son was William, 
also styled “of Affane,” a captain in 
the army, married to Jane, daughter 
of Mr. Taylor of Ballynecourty, in the 
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same county, and was grandfather of 
Allen Greatrakes, married to Frances, 
daughter of a Mr. Supple—of the 
family of “Supple’s Court,” now re- 
presented by Sir A. De C. Brooke, 
Bart. Of this marriage, William 
Greatrakes, the subject of the present 
notice, was the eldest son, born about 
1728, in his father’s house at Mount- 
lahan, in the county of Cork. In due 
time he was placed at Midleton School, 
then the most eminent in the south of 
Treland, from which he entered Trinity 
College, Dublin; where he could not 
have remained long, as we find he was 
admitted as a student of the Middle 
Temple in March, 1750, where he 
stayed until 1761, in which year he 
returned to Ireland, and was called to 
the bar. After practising a few years, 
he relinquished that profession, and 
adopted that of the army. It was 
soon after that, being quartered in 
Treland, “He signalised himself again 
as a barrister, by undertaking the de- 
fence of a friendless soldier upon trial 
for a capital offence. This circum- 
stance led to an acquaintance with the 
judge; that to an introduction to the 
then Lord Lieutenant, and so on 
finally to an intimacy with Lord Shel- 
burne, in whose house he was an in- 
mate during the letters of Junius. He 
became a half-pay officer, and retired 
about 1779 to a small any J of his 
own in the neighbourhood of Youghal. 
Here he was engaged in continual 
writing and much correspondence with 
Lord Shelburne.” With this eminent 
statesman he continued on terms of 
intimacy until the time of his death in 
1781, when, being on his way from 
Ireland to London, he was taken sud- 
denly ill in the town of Hungerford, 
and there dying, was buried in the 
church-yard of that place, where a 
monument was erected to his memory, 
bearing the inscription quoted by Mr. 
Britton, and terminating with the well- 
known motto of Junius, “Stat no- 
minis umbra.” This, joined to other 
circumstances of his later years, seem 
to point him out as one who was in 
some way connected with the Letters 
of Junius. Indeed, the universal belief 
amongst the family and friends of Mr. 
Greatrakes, that he was the author of 
Junius, though in itself erroneous, yet 
affords a strong argument in favour of 
Mr. Britton’s theory, and, until ‘the 
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contrary be shewn, most people will 
join him in looking on Mr. Greatrakes 
as the person who actually copied the 
letters, and then communicated with 
Woodfall. 

It is said that Mr. Greatrakes stated 
he was the author of those letters. I 
entirely disbelieve it. He was in- 
capable of such deceit, and the gratifi- 
cation of so silly a piece of vanity 
would be irreconcileable with the 
smallest share of discretion, as his friend 
and patron Lord Shelburne was then 
living. But Mr. Greatrakes has left 
behind him an unblemished character. 
Whilst residing on his own property 
in this county, he was several times 
sole arbitrator on matters relative to 
disputed property. Ihave in my pos- 
session the minute of an arbitration 
between two parties in a chancery 
suit, one of whom was related to him- 
self. Mr. Britton remarks a dis- 
crepancy between two different ac- 
counts as to the contents of a trunk 
of papers. This is, I think, —_ 
cleared up. His executor, Capt. S. 
took possession of those with Mr. 
Greatrakes at the time of his death; 
others must have remained at his re- 
sidence in Ireland, and it must have 
been one of these containing papers 
which was examined by Mr. Richard 
Wigmore, a friend and neighbour, and 
who, indeed, was related to the husband 
of Mrs. Courtenay, Mr. Greatrakes’s 
sister. We cannot doubt there were 
then discovered papers relating to the 
“Letters of Junius,” of which Mr. 
Wigmore afterwards spoke, but cer- 
tainly he never could have repre- 
sented Mr. Greatrakes as the author 
of Junius. 

In the course of time, however, the 
report, like the “fama” of a 
“ vires acquirit eundo,” gains strengt. 
and grows into a general belief in this 
corner of the world. I knew Mr. 
Wigmore intimately, and can vouch 
that he was an upright man, entirely 
incapable of misrepresenting the mat- 
ter, and who, though of incomplete 
education, possessed a thoughtful mind, 
had read much, and was fully com- 
petent to appreciate the value of such 
a discovery as that of the authorship 
of the “ Letters of Junius.” Mr. 
Britton has remarked, and rightly, 


? 
? 
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several errors in the letter of Mr. 
Charles Butler, who describes, with 
more of romance than accuracy, the 
arrival of “an old man, seemingly 
poverty-stricken, at an inn in De- 
vizes,” &c. . Greatrakes was then, 
as at all times of his life, in easy cir- 
cumstances, and was not old, being in 
the 52nd year of his age, or there- 
abouts. In fine, Mr. Greatrakes seems 
to have had many advantages, and 
nearly the best education—using the 
term in its broadest sense—attainable. 
Born a gentleman, he had the honour 
of ancestors to sustain. After the 
usual time devoted to elemen 
studies, he remained at the Temple 
long enough to become acquainted 
with the laws of his country, and, 
without the depression and narrowing 
of the mind too often the consequence 
of continued legal practice, he ohegted 
the first of all professions, that of arms. 
Here he had the opportunity of meeting 
people of the world, and of varied poli- 
tics, of maturing his opinions, and 
developing those talents which led to 
his intimacy with Lord Shelburne and 
Colonel Barré. 

I may be permitted to remark that 
Mr. Butler concludes, “ from several 
expressions which could only be familiar 
to a person of this country, that the 
author of Junius must have been an 
Irishman,” &c. As to the implied claim 
of being English, when addressing “the 
English nation,” Junius says, “ I dedi- 
cate to you a collection of letters 
written by one of yourselves,”—he 
may have used the expression in a 
general or British sense. If not, I 
must observe that, in his day, the 
better classes of our people were of 
English descent, of which they never 
lost sight or feeling; and even the 
descendants of French refugees, like 
Colonel Barré, being amongst the 
classes alluded to, entirely identified 
themselves with them. Mr. Britton 
describes the letter which appeared in 
the Gentleman’s azine of 1813 as 
rin Nae unusual signature of “One 
of the Pack.” The letter came from 


the country of “ unusual” sayings and 
doings, and I believe the signature 
meant,— one of those who were hunting 
for the true author of Junius. 

Yours, &c. F. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


The History of the most vile Dimagorus, who by Treachery and Poison blasted 
the incomparable Beauty of Divine Parthenia, interwoven with the History 
of Amoronzo and Celania. By John Quarles, Gent. 12mo. 1656. 


ANTHONY WOOD gives us the following account of the author of this 
little volume. 

* John Quarles, son of Francis Quarles the poet, was an Essexian born, be- 
eame a Batler of Exeter College in the latter end of 1642, and in that of his 
age 18, bore arms with them in the garrison of Oxford for his Majesty, and 
was afterwards, it was said, a captain in one of his armies; but upon the de- 
clining of his Majesty's cause, he retired to London in a mean condition, where 
he wrote several things merely for maintenance’ sake, among which were these : 

“1. Regale Lectum Miseriz, or the English Bed of Miserie, in which is con- 
tained a Dream, 1649. 

“2, Elegy upon that never-to-be-forgotten Ch. I. late (but too soon martyred) 
King of England. 

“3, Elegy and Epitaph on Arthur Lord Capell, beheaded 9 Mar. 1648. 

“4, A Curse against the Enemies of Peace. 

“5. His Farewell to England. These 4 last things were printed with Reg. 
Lect. Miserie. Afterwards he took his rambles beyond the seas, but whether 
in the condition of a tutor, or bare traveller, or pilgrime, I know not. After 
his return he lived as occasion served, and published 

“6, Fons Lacrymarum ; or, a Fountain of Tears, from whence doth flow 
England’s Complaint. 

“7, Jeremiah’s Lamentations panabeoast, with Divine Meditations. 

“8, Elegy upon that Son of Valor Sir Charles Lucas. These three last things 
were name en printed in octavo, one edition whereof came out in 1677. _ 

“9. The Tyranny of the Dutch against the English. Lond. 1698. oct. 
Written in prose. 

“10. Continuation of the neat Argalus and Parthenia. Lond. 1659. in 
4to. He also published in verse The Rape of Lucrece, committed by Tar- 
quin the Sixth, &c. Lond. 1655. in oct. written by W. Shakspeare, Gent. ; 
and added to it, Tarquin Banished; or, the Reward of Lust. Lond. 1655. oct. 
in verse. He hath also written Divine Meditations upon Several Subjects, 
whereunto is annexed God’s Love and Man’s Unworthiness, with several 
Divine Ejaculations. Lond. 1659, &c. 

“11. Triumphant Chastity ; or, Joseph’s Self-Conflict, when by his Mistress 
was enticed to Adultery, showing the powerful Motives betwixt the Flesh and 
the Spirit. Lond. 1683. oct. A divine poem. 

“ This person, J. Quarles, who perhaps hath written other things, was esteemed 
a good poet and a great royalist, for which he suffered, and lived therefore 
mostly in a poor condition. At length, upon the raging of the plague in and 
near Landen, he was swept away there among thousands that died of that 
disease, in sixteen hundred and sixty-five, but where his carcass was lodged I 
cannot tell. One Joh. Quarles occurs Archdeacon of Northampton an. 1640, 
and was living after the restoration of King Charles the 2d, but he is not to be 
taken with Joh. Quarles the Poet.”—Ath. Ox. vol. ii. p. 244. 

This little volume is of very considerable rarity, which we must reluctantly 
confess will to many be a greater recommendation than its poetical merits. 
The story is intended as a continuation of the Argalus and Parthenia* of his 
father Francis Quarles, which was in those days a favourite with the public. 
Philips, in his Theatrum Poetarum (p. xxxiii), says, “ That the Poet should 
check his fancy for such, either men or ladies, whose conversation will not 





* Mr. Campbell has done injustice to this poem of Quarles in accusing it of inde- 
cency. See his Specimens, vol. iii. p, 306.—Rev. 
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ascend above Argalus and Parthenia.” And we are informed by the author of 
“ Woodstock ” (ii. p. 312), “ The volume treating of the lives of these cele- 
brated Arcadians (Argalus and Parthenia) was the favourite study of swains 
and damsels throughout merry England.” 

It is some time since we read the poem, not considering such amorous toys 
now suitable to our time of life, but one line has remained imprinted on our 
memory for the many intervening years : 


‘* She sternly shook her dewy locks and brake 
A melancholy smile,’’ &c. 


But we must leave “ this old Puritanical poet (as Wood calls him), the some- 
time darling of our plebeian judgments,” and come to what Mr. Hayley would 
designate as “ the filial volume.”* It is dedicated to his honoured friend Richard 
Culmne, of Canalee, in the county of Devon, to whom he recommends his 
poem, and whom he “ advises to meditate on the unworthiness of Dimagorus with 
detestation ; upon the puissance of Amoronzo with admiration; upon the hos- 
pitality of Kalendo with emulation ; upon the virtues of Celania with affecta- 
tion,” and so gather delight from the story. But this story to us is very tedious, 
and somewhat confused, and we find it rather difficult to keep our interest in 
the events and actions always awake. ‘The ladies cry, and the gentlemen boast, 
a little too much for our taste, and, instead of wishing success to any one party, 
we felt very easy and unconcerned as to the issues that might befal any ; but 
we must say that much of the versification is smooth and harmonious, and a 
few of the lines and couplets not unworthy of being remembered, as— 


And then wele give what we can best afford ; 
A pen oftimes cuts deeper than a sword. 


Take courage in thy ruine, haste away ; 
He feels a danger most, that loves delay. 


Resolve, resolve, and let thy speedy breath 
Express—’ tis better die, than live in death. 


For statesmen must, like watermen, still show 
Their faces eastward, when they westward row. 


Charm’d in a dream, which soon shall be exprest ; 
He that dreams most still takes the least of rest. 


Oh! how I’d make these tyrants fly, and run 
Like subject mists before the princely sun. 


Love is the ground of love, a thing divine, 
And truly noble,—such a love is mine. 


We now add two of the lyrical pieces interspersed in the narrative. 


THE PILGRIM’S SONG. 


1. 
Sail, gentle sail, the wind blows fair, 
Despair is buried in despair ; 
For wind and tide now seem to court, 
And lead us to our wished-for port. 
The wanton billows seem in state to dance, 
To see our safe, our blest deliverance. 

9 


The pilot smiles,—the ship prevails, 

The storm submits,—the swelling sails, 

Puft up with pride, does seem to run 

More than post-haste to kiss the sun. 

Then cease, sad heart, thou needest not bewail, 
For thou art neither tempest, ship, nor sail. 





* Mr. Hayley, in his “ Memoirs,’’ calls his son “ the filial sculptor.’”’—Rrv. 
+ i. e. Columb, of Canonleigh: see Lysons, Devonshire, p. 91. 
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The following is a ditty sung by four damosels sitting on the ground 
cushioned with hillocks near a neighbouring brook. 


Whose silver streams, long proud to overflew 
Those verdant banks, stood still, as ’twere to show 
An admiration, seeming to express 

An humble duty to each shepherdess, &c. 





Feign would I love, but dare not trust, 
Because I know the hearts of men 
Glory ofttimes to be unjust ; 
Therefore I’ll love—I know not when. 
Happy and blest is she who can 
Live without this thing—called man. 


Were I like fair Parthenia, 
And had an Argalus to woo me, 
Experience bids me sadly say 
Dimagorus might undo me. 
Happy and blest is she that can 
Live without this thing—called man. 


I will not love, nor will I hate, 
But constant to my vows I’Il prove. 
I’ll be contented in this state. 
When men prove just I’ll learn to love. 
Happy and blest is she that can 
Live without this thing—called man. 


Then farewell all those flattering toys, 
Which some esteem the greatest pleasure ; 
They are but outside painted joys. 
Virginity ’s the best of treasure. 
How truly blest is she that can 
Live without this thing—called man. 


So fare thee well, Master John Quarles. We have done to thee even as thou 
hast desired—* When defects are not watched, a little virtue may go far ;” and 
we agree with thee, “ that money is not accounted base unless the alloy exceed 
the pure.” So fare thee well! we have fulfilled thy wishes—“ We have with 
a pleasing horror read and seriously perpended the mischievous designs of 
Dimagorus ; and with a sad delight we have ruminated upon the obstacles of 
the sacred loves of Amoronzo and Celania; and so, our conceit being thereby 
doubled therein, is doubled thy recompense.” 


B— il. J. M. 


Nore.—In this poem by John Quarles two expressions occur which we meet with 
also in Milton’s Paradise Lost ; as— 


P. 5.— 
To which Dimagorus yielding, soon reposed 
Upon his mother’s verdant lap. 
See Paradise Lost, Book x1. v. 536.— 
So mayest thou live, till like ripe fruit thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap. 
The other, p. 65.— 
But even like the sun, 
The world’s great eye, that may be overrun 
And clothed with clouds. 
See Paradise Lost, Book v. v. 174.— 
Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul. 


Quarles’ Poem was printed in 1658; Paradise Lost in 1669.—The expressions are 
probably accidental coincidences of language—the images taken from the ancient 
poets.—Rev. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Certaine Considerations upon the Go- 
vernment of England ; by Sir Roger 
Twysden, Knt. and Bart. Edited 
from the unpublished manuscript by 
John Mitchell Kemble, Esq. 1.A., 
&c. [Camden Society.] 4to. 

‘THIS important and valuable con- 
tribution to the series of the Camden 
Society possesses many claims upon 
the attention of all historical and anti- 
quarian readers. The subject to which 
Sir Roger Twysden’s book relates was, 
in his own day, the most important 
that could well be conceived. In our 
times it has happily ceased to have 
that direct practical bearing upon 
passing events of the highest and most 
urgent moment which it then pos- 
sessed, but it relates to what is still, 
and, as long as the name or fame of 
England shall exist, will never cease 
to be, a subject of the highest curiosity 
and historical importance, namely, the 
origin and growth of that well-balanced 
public liberty which has distinguished 
the government of England from that 
of all other countries in ancient or 
in modern times. Sir Roger’s treatise 
leads us, in the first place, to consider 
the source of all government ; the na- 
ture of the supremacy attributed to 
English kings; and the title of the then 
actual reigning family. Under the last 
point he traces the operation of the 
principle of election as exhibited in 
the selection of a sovereign out of one 
certain family from the earliest period 
down to Henry VII. From that time 
the descent had then been in a strict 
hereditary succession; but the old prin- 
cipie of election was still to be traced, 
as it is even to the present time, in the 
coronation service, and in the pro- 
ceedings of that important ceremony. 


‘*Tt seemed to me,’’ Sir Roger re- 
marks, ‘‘no good omen, when at the 
coronation of this King Charles, the 
bishop informing the people that his ma- 
jesty came thither to bee settled on that 
throne God and his birth had appoynted 
for him, and did therefore exhort them by 
their acclamations to testifie their con- 
sent and willingness thereunto, and yet 
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not any one answered till the earle of 
Arundell told them they should crye, 
‘God save Kinge Charles!’ by which 
they may bee thought rather to have been 
prompted to it then to have accepted him 
willingly.’’* (p. 76.) 


Sir Roger next considers the liberty 
of the people of England, the limitation 
of the royal authority, and the several 
ways in which English people had at 
various times vindicated their ancient 
freedom. The first of these ways is, 
by force. He shews that an express 
power of “raising the commons” was 
reserved in case of a breach of Magna 
Charta, and remarks that although if 
there be no such stipulation it is a 
question of great difficulty whether 
subjects may forcibly resist, yet “no 
man can renounce his natural defence, 
and I do hardly know any (not to men- 
tion Buchanan, Goodman, Knox, ete. 
who are held opposers of monarchy), 
but propound some cases in which they 
pe the people the taking arms.” 

e also alludes to certain cases cited 
by Bishop Bilson in his treatise on 
obedience, in which that author had 
laid it down that lords and commons 
might join to oppose the king. This 
very passage, Sir Roger adds, was, “as 
I have been credibly informed, shewed 
to Queen Elizabeth, and by her per- 
mitted to stand, with this asseverance, 
that when she did so govern her sub- 
jects she would not disallow it in 





¥* The same circumstance was remarked 
by D’Ewes. ‘‘ Upon which,” he says, 
“ whether some expected he [Laud, then 
Bishop of St. David’s] should have spoken 
more, others hearing not well what he 
said hindered those by questioning which 
might have heard, or that the newness 
and greatness of the action busied men’s 
thoughts, or the presence of so dear a 
king drew admiring silence, or that those 
which were nearest doubted what to do, 
but not one word followed, till my lord of 
Arundel told them, they should cry out 
God save king Charles. Upon which, as 
ashamed of their first oversight, a little 
shouting followed.’’ (Ellis’s Letters, 1st 
ser. III. 217.) 
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them ; yet I have of late seen that 
King Charles speaks as if his father, 
King James, did altogether disallow of 
Bilson for those opinions.” (p. 94.) 

Besides fully asserting the power 
of resistance to Cesar when Cesar de- 
manded, not the things which were his 
own, but what was pleasing to him and 
was none of his, Sir Roger further 
illustrates his position by examples of 
the removal of evil counsellors, and 
then passes to consider the history of 
parliaments. He derives them from 
Germany, and contends for the ex- 
istence of an assembly of the three 
estates, which we call a parliament, 
from the time of the Saxons. He 
touches here upon several important 
points of constitutional law and his- 
tory. His opinions are occasionally 
not quite borne out by the evidence 
which has subsequently become acces- 
sible to us, but they deserve a minute 
consideration from all persons who are 
interested in these deep and curious 
questions. 

There follow chapters upon “who 
are the three Estates of this Kingdom 
which assemble in Parliament;” “of 
the Calling and Concluding of Parlia- 
ments;” “of the Manner of Proceeding 
in Parliament in redressing of public 
Evils ;” and “ of the Privileges of the 
two Houses.” 

It is obvious, even from this brief 
detail of its principal subject-matters, 
that this treatise cannot be otherwise 
than of considerable value, whether it 
be regarded legally or historically. In 
the former view it stands pre-eminent, 
considering its time, for its command 
of record and chronicle evidence, and 
for the quiet reasonable tone and sound 
critical spirit in which it is written ; 
but probably its chief importance arises 
from its historical character; from the 
way, that is, in which it exhibits the 
real feelings and opinions of a calm, 
intelligent, well-educated person, oc- 
cupying a kind of middle position 
during the struggle between king and 
parliament, upon the great points which 
were then inissue. To understand the 
way in which this treatise bears upon 
the history of that important period, 
we must give some attention to the 
biography of the writer contained in 
the admirable introduction prefixed by 
Mr. Kemble. 

Of this elegant and interesting paper 
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the Camden Society has good reason 
to be proud. It will give an enviable 
distinction to this work, and will be 
the means of directing attention to his- 
torical questions respecting the period 
in question as to which there is some 
chance of the public mind being led 
astray. We allude especially to Mr. 
Kemble’s observations in defence of 
the country gentlemen of the seven- 
teenth century in opposition to Mr. 
Macaulay. Upon this subject we must 
allow Mr. Kemble to speak for himself. 


‘‘ Mr. Macaulay, in one of the most 
brilliant passages of his brilliant History,* 
has given a picture of the country gentle- 
man in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, which I believe to be hardly just 
to that distinguished and powerful class. 
He represents them generally as men 
without refinement or education, little 
above their grooms and gamekeepers in 
manners or acquirements, hardly capable 
of more than signing their names to a 
mittimus, and separated from their rude 
neighbours and dependants only by their 
wealth, station, and the exercise of a bar- 
barous hospitality. .... Even under 
James the Second the country-gentlemen 
appear to me, as a class, to have merited 
a better note than they have received in 
Mr. Macaulay’s attractive volumes. Very 
little earlier this was the class that pro- 
duced Wentworth, Carew, Osborne, 
D’ Ewes, Cotton, Dugdale, and Twysden ; 
and that had produced Wyat and Ra- 
leigh. No doubt there were, even among 
them, many vulgar, and some brutal men; 
but when we look at the figure made by | 
many of this class in the House of Com- 
mons, the works they sent to press, the 
public papers they prepared in their 
grand juries and magistrates’ meetings, 
and the petitions they drew up to kings 
and parliaments, we must necessarily 
claim for them a far higher amount of 
civilisation than their learned and able 
critic has allowed to the generation that 
immediately succeeded them. He speaks 
with disrespect of their books and book- 
learning ; yet many of them, in spite of 
difficulty and expense, collected large and 
excellent libraries, still in the possession 
of their descendants. So late as 1653 
thirteen copies of the ‘ great Hebrew Bi- 
ble ’—that is, Walton’s Polyglott—were 
subscribed for by twelve Kentish squires, 
Sir Roger Twysden’s friends and relatives, 
at a cost of not less than ten pounds a 
copy,—a large sum for those days, and 
perhaps more than equivalent to five-and- 
thirty now. And, without disrespect to 





* “ Hist. of England, i. 320.’ 
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the honourable successors of those men, 
I may be allowed to doubt whether a simi- 
lar work would now meet with a similar 
reception in any English county.* Sir 
H. Spelman’s energetic zeal for learning 
is recorded not less in the elaborate works 
which he published himself, than in the 
patronage he extended to Wheloc, and the 
attempted establishment at Cambridge of 
a Professorship of Ecclesiastical History 
and Anglo-Saxon. The anxiety which Sir 
Roger Twysden felt about his own collec- 
tion of books is shown in the following 
note: ‘I would not have them come after 
me sell any of my bookes, ney though 
they find I haue two of one and y® same 
sort, assure hymself there was somewhat 
why I kept them. Ney, if it so fortune I 
haue y® same edition twise, as certayn 
workes of Padre Paolos and others printed 
at Venice 1606 and 1607, during the tyme 
y' republique was interdicted by Paolo 
V‘. yet put them not away, for they are 
such bookes as are not to be got, at least 
of y‘ edition, nor neuer will bee prynted 
again w'* equall authoryty by y° approba- 
tion of y* state ; see the Trattato del’ In- 
terdetto, prynted at Venice an®. 1606, 
not only by y® alowance of y® repub. but 
w't y° armes of that state, and I haue 
two of them of y* impression w [ 
keepe, fearing I may loose one of them, 
or it might haue some mischance; and 
one or more of another. Now for 
books yt it may bee my sonne cannot 
vnderstand, yet put them not away, for 
some may come after vs y‘ will hyghly 
esteeme them: my father was u great 
Hebrician and left many books of yt 
tongue, w° though I haue little knowledge 
of, yet I neuer parted w*" any of them, 
though I could haue sold them well. So 
perhaps I haue bookes of Italian, French, 
Spanish, and some manuscripts, w°® my 
sonne will not reguarde, perhaps can not 
read, yet let them not bee sold, for perhaps 
hys sonne may esteeme them as muchas I 
doe. In short, I would haue my library bee 
an earthloome, or heyrloome as wee call it, 
to the famyly of Twysdens for euer.’ 
Among his MSS. was the excellent copy 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses which Farnaby 
used for his edition: it is now in the 
British Museum. Nor will Mr. Macau- 
lay’s description justly apply to the wives 
and daughters of these gentlemen: un- 
doubtedly they were busy and careful 
house-wives, spun, made puddings and 
eye-water, and decoctions for the yellow 





* “There is also an entry of sums paid 
by him on account of Castell’s Dictionary 
in 1658, towards which he obtained six 
subscribers, at three pounds a copy, in the 
same county.’’ 
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jaundice, and looked closely to the affairs 
of their families ; and some of these func- 
tions we perhaps now see performed more 
satisfactorily through the wise application 
of a great principle,—the division of la- 
bour. Worse educated than the men they 
no doubt were, wrote ill, spelt worse, and 
probably read neither Racan nor Ariosto ; 
but then again they certainly had the ad- 
vantage of not reading Dudevant and 
Balzac, and of escaping the sentimental 
poison of Hahn Hahn. Moscheles and 
Bordogni would have smiled disdainfully 
at their performance on the spinet and 
their execution of madrigals, nor would 
they probably have appreciated the fivri- 
ture of Mademoiselle Lind, or the tender 
expression of Signor Mario; but they 
were genuine, hearty women, strict mo- 
thers, careful, submissive, and affectionate 
wives, active managers, and honest ma- 
trons: their familiar letters, of which we 
have a few, are distinguished, as women’s 
letters so often are, by the most agreeable 
as well as endearing qualities; and their 
religious exercises give us occasionally 
the very highest opinion of their talents as 
well as piety. Some of the lady Anne 
Twysden’s— Sir Roger’s mother —can 
hardly be excelled. At this time Lon- 
don was not the sole centre of civiliza- 
tion. Country gentlemen did not perhaps 
often visit it, although many of their 
number had houses in it and in the 
neighbouring villages: nor are they to 
be confounded in opinions and in man- 
ners with the courtiers who thronged 
the antechambers of Whitehall, or admi- 
nistered welcome doses of adulation to the 
royal patients at Windsor and Theobalds. 
Though mutual society was difficult at a 
time when the roads were so bad as to 
form a satisfactory excuse for not attend- 
ing a manorial court, yet each county had 
its own means of communication, and its 
own internal organization. Its gentry 
were often little more than one wide family 
connexion, resting on cemmon descent 
and constantly repeated intermarriage. 
The assizes, the musters of the militia, the 
duties of the bench, continually brought 
them together, and furnished occasions 
on which the example and influence of the 
more elevated and enlightened acted upon 
the ruder and coarser members of the 
body. The manorial relations of lord and 
tenant threw the various members of the 
county aristocracy into continual contact ; 
innumerable commissions for the public— 
or rather royal—service incessantly as- 
sembled them. The bonds of blood and 
neighbourhood were incomparably stronger 
than they now are, and even the feuds of 
great families were a means of concen- 
trating the interests, increasing the inter- 
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course, and fortifying the interdependence 
of various branches of the same stock. At 
the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, an insult offered to one leading 
country-gentleman by another, might still 
have put forty hot partizans in the saddle 
on either side. But, before the close of 
its first quarter, the squires had hung up 
the large-hilted swords and bumped head- 
pieces that had saved the brains of their 
fathers in many a civil brawl, and taken 
to much more efficient weapons, the law- 
book and the pen; though they no longer 
turned out on the southern downs to fight, 
they crowded to Maidstone to swear, with 
one another. At the first glance we are 
apt to be suprised at the great knowledge 
of law manifested by men of this class 
about the time of the Civil War; but it 
is in reality not so surprising as the utter 
ignorance of it so often manifested by their 
descendants of our own day. The vexa- 
tious interference of the crown with the 
tenants in capite, of the Court of Wards, 
of the commissioners for the supply of the 
household, of the purveyors,—the dis- 
putes about illegal patents of monopoly, 
tenths and fifteenths, benevolences, loans, 
and ship-money,-—the questions of tithes 
and moduses, heriots and quitrents, had 
made men abundantly familiar with the 
details of a system which we can happily 
afford to neglect: the squire was the 
assessor of the Judge of Common Pleas or 
King’s Bench, who came down at the 
assizes, and his name stood in the com- 
missions of oyer and terminer; nor in 
many respects was the law then so intri- 
cate as to require the exclusive manage- 
ment of counsel ‘learned’ in the same. 
An earlier, and probably also a later, race 
might have made a far less enlightened 
stand against ship-money. I am indeed 
disposed to believe that in 1720 the coun- 
try-gentlemen answered far better as a 
body to Mr. Macaulay’s description than 
a century earlier, though we should un- 
doubtedly wrong them were we to believe 
that even then their body did not produce 
men who would have been the ornament 
of any age. Even at that most degraded 
period we can as little suppose them to 
have been all Squire Westerns, as we can 
admit all the clergymen to have been 
Parson Trullibers, or all the waiting-women 
Pamelas. But undoubtedly in the earlier 
half of the seventeenth century a great 
amount of both solid and polite learning 
distinguished them; and to this must be 
attributed the energetic resistance which 
the king and his corrupt courtiers met with 
in their insane crusade against the liberties 
of England.’’ 


It was from this class that Sir Roger 
Twysden sprung, and to it that he 
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continued to belong through life. His 
father was the head of an ancient 
Kentish family ; his mother was Anne 
Finch, daughter of Sir Moyle Finch, 
whose widow was created Countess of 
Winchelsea. Mr. Kemble prints af- 
fectionate testimonials from Sir Roger 
to the memories of his parents, which 
set both their characters before us in 
most engaging terms. The father was 
a scholar and a courtier; holding 
offices in the households of Elizabeth 
and James, and well skilled in the 
Hebrew text of the sacred scriptures. 
The mother added the useful qualities 
which appertain to the careful mistress 
of a household, to a competent know- 
ledge of Latin, Italian, Spanish, and 
French, and to the still higher quali- 
fication of an admirable piety. Her 
prayer for the sick, as printed by Mr. 
Kemble, is justly pronounced by him 
to be “ most characteristic and beauti- 
ful.” Sir Roger was born in 1597. 
His education was such as might be 
expected from the station and acquire- 
ments of his parents. Mr. Kemble 
thinks he was at St. Paul’s school, un- 
der Alexander Gill. It is certain that 
he was a fellow commoner of Em- 
manuel College, in Cambridge. At 
the age of 31 he succeeded to his 
father’s baronetcy. Seven years after- 
wards he married Isabella, daughter 
of Sir Nicholas Saunder, of Ewell, in 
Surrey, descended from an ancient and 
noble stock. The bride was penniless, 
her father having lost his fortune in 
Sir Hugh Middleton’s scheme for sup- 
lying London with water from the 
ew River. “But all Golconda could 
not have added to the worth of Isabella 
Saunder, and whether Sir Roger chose 
wisely or only luckily, he had reason 
to thank God for having given him 
the perfection of all earthly blessings 
in an excellent wife.” (p. xxxix). 
Sir Roger took a deep interest in all 
those public questions, the agitation of 
which disquieted the state of England 
from the accession of Charles I. Among 
his private papers are many and many 
a blotted page on the subjects of ship- 
money and general taxation, and the 
treatise now printed adds its evidence 
to that of his formerly published 
treatises on usury and schism, to shew 
that he was not merely a considerer 
but a deep student of all passing 
questions of policy. He was returned 
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to the short parliament of 1640 as one 
of the knights of the shire for Kent, 
in opposition to Sir Edward Deering. 
When the elections took place for the 
Long Parliament Sir Roger either re- 
tired or was defeated. Much to Sir 
Edward Deering’s misfortune he now 
superseded Sir Roger. But the mis- 
fortunes of that time did not solely 
turn upon presence in or absence from 
that assembly. Sir Roger signed, if 
he did not prepare, the famous Kentish 
petition. It was a movement most 
obnoxious to the parliament, for the 
petition contained strong declarations 
in favour of the liturgy and episcopacy. 
Sir Roger was called before the House 
and committed to custody. After 
some time he was discharged on bail ; 
but new offence was soon given, and 
the tide of trouble having once set in 
did not cease to flow until bis estate 
had been ruined by its mismanagement 
under a long sequestration, until he 
himself had been confined a prisoner 
for more than two years at Lambeth, 
under the custody of Alexander Leigh- 
ton, and until a fine of 1,500/. had been 
extracted out of his plundered and 
half-ruined property. It was during 
his imprisonment that he projected and 
got together his collection of “Decem 
Scriptores,” published in 1652. His 
beloved wife died on the 11th of March, 
1656-7. Mr. Kemble writes of her as 
follows :— 

“In the days of trouble on which her 
husband and family fell, she displayed in 
the fullest light the heroical qualities 
which are often united in good women 
with the utmost sweetness of temper and 
tenderness of disposition. During his in- 
carceration, she shared his prison, waiting 
upon him with all a wife’s devotion, and 
submitting with patience to every priva- 
tion; for him she made difficult and 
dangerous journeys backwards and for- 
wards, when far advanced in pregnancy, 
and at seasons of the year when the roads 
were hardly passable, and the climate is 
most inclement: for him she braved the 
insolence of the enemies of her house and 
their agents,—petitioned, implored, nay 
confronted and defied, committees and par- 
liaments. Well might her husband say 
that she had been the salvation of his 
estate !’’ (p. xxxix.) 

Sir Roger survived until the 27th 
June, 1672. He was attacked with 
apoplexy while riding through the 
Malling woods on his road to attend 
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the petty sessions, and shortly after- 
wards expired. 


‘* His published works,’’ remarks Mr. 
Kemble, “‘ give but a slight notion of the 
resources of his well-stored mind, or the 
energy of his application. To form a 
worthy conception of these, one should 
have studied the numerous common-place 
books in which he entered his passing 
thoughts, and collected the results of his 
multifarious reading. The margins of his 
books, the interleaved copies of his law- 
dictionary, and his many manuscript 
treatises, yet awaiting a competent editor, 
are ample evidence of his steady and 
mature labours. The treatise which here- 
after follows is but a specimen of his 
great knowledge and exhaustive method. 
Among the most valuable of his remains, 
in a legal sense, are his learned Annota- 
tions on Cowell: among the most inte- 
resting, attractive, and instructive, are the 
journals of which such ample use has been 
made in this Introduction.’ (p. lxxsiv.) 


We must again repeat that this work 
is most creditable both to the editor 
and to the Camden Society. It sets 
before us a valuable treatise of alearned 
English antiquary, and in its biogra- 
phical details it exhibits the author 
and his family as delightful examples 
of the pure and religious simplicity, 
the earnest, stedfast, conscientious no- 
ble-mindedness of the men and women 
of that most interesting period. Itshews, 
also, by an admirable example, that 
the large and important body of Eng- 
lishmen who, in the struggle between 
king and parliament, were in heart 
friends to the king, and suffered in his 
cause, were no advocates of Charles’s 
own slavish principles, but were ready 
to contend as warmly and probably 
more wisely than the stiffest Round- 
head for a monarchial authority limited 
within reasonable bounds, and for all 
those ancient popular liberties which 
Charles I. habitually disregarded. 


Sacred and Legendary Art. By Mrs. 
Jameson. 2 vols. 8vo. 

MRS. JAMESON makes an unne- 
cessary but a beautiful apology for 
venturing upon the delightful subject 
of combined archxology, poetry, and 
art, to which these volumes relate. 
“ Like a child,” she says, “ that has 
sprung on a little way before its play- 
mates, and caught a glimpse through 
an opening portal of some varied Eden 
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within, all gay with flowers, and mu- 
sical with birds, and haunted by di- 
vineshapes which beckon forward; and, 
after one rapturous survey, runs back 
and catches its companions by the 
hand and hurries them forward to 
share the new found pleasure, the yet 
unexplored region of delight; even 
so it is with me: I am on the outside, 
not the inside, of the door I open.” 
In the spirit of this lovely simile the 
whole book is written. A feminine 
elegance of expression and illustra- 
tion pervades every part of it, mak- 
ing the commonest incidents and the 
driest details not less alluring than 
they are instructive. Mrs. Jameson 
descends upon her subject as from 
that mysterious ladder which the pa- 
triarch saw in Bethel. Angels and 
archangels, cherubim and seraphim, 
are the first of the illustrious band 
of whom she treats. Representations 
of the winged messengers of heaven 
are traced through Egyptian, Assy- 
rian, Etruscan, Greek, and modern 
art; but it is in the archangels, and 
especially in the three who are men- 
tioned in the scriptures, canonical or 
otherwise, Michael, Gabriel, and Ra- 
ae that the legendary portion of 
er subject first opens upon her. 
Under the name of the first of these 
glorious beings we have notices of 
pictures in which the leader of the 
armies of heaven is represented in 
combat with the prince of darkness ; 
under the second, pictures of the An- 
nunciation form the principal subject; 
the third figures chiefly in the story 
of the young Tobias. From Angels 
and Archangels we pass to Evange- 
lists. The earliest symbolic allusion 
to the writers of the gospels is found 
in four scrolls, or four books, or four 
streams, 


that flow’d 
Fast by the oracle of God. 


The application to the Evangelists of 
the four beasts, or living creatures, 
mentioned in the prophecy of Ezekiel, 
came to us through the church of the 
Jews. Those beasts or living crea- 
tures were by the Jews accepted first 
as symbols of four Archangels, and 
afterwards as representations of the 
four great prophets. The recurrence 
of the same visionary representations 
in the book of Revelation led to a 


Christian application of the simili- 
tudes, and the Evangelists naturally 
succeeded to the Prophets. Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel gave 
_- to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
ohn, and it wiH be observed that in 
the application of the symbols the 
Evangelists followed in the same or- 
der as the Prophets, which is that of 
Ezekiel, and not that of the Apoca- 
lypse. -Isaiah and Matthew had the 
ace of a man; Jeremiah and Mark 
that of a lion ; Ezekiel and Luke that 
of an ox: Daniel and John that of an 
eagle. Other reasons have been as- 
signed by fanciful writers for the ap- 
lication of the emblems to the several 

vangelists, as, for instance, that to 
Matthew was given the head of a 
man because he dwells principally on 
the human nature of the Saviour; to 
Mark the lion, because he sets forth 
the Redeemer’s kingly office ; to Luke 
the ox, because he dwells on the divine 
priesthood ; and to John the eagle, be- 
cause he soars to the greatest heights 
of revelation in his declaration of the 
divine nature of the Redeemer. These 
we have no doubt were mere after- 
fancies. The Prophets were taken in 
the order in which they stand in the 
canon of scripture, and the Evange- 
lists succeeded in the same order. At 
first they were figured in the forms of 
the adopted animals: so they are re- 
presented in ancient mosaics in Italy. 
“ The next step,” says Mrs. Jameson 
(i. 104), “ was the combination of the 
emblem with the human form, i. e. the 
head of the lion, ox, or eagle, set upon 
the figure of a man,” of which there 
are many examples. Then followed 
the delineation of the inspired pen- 
men as venerable personages, each ac- 
companied by his emblem ; and, lastly, 
they have been represented in all ages 
as mere human beings, each offering 
his gospel to the world. 

St. Matthew has not afforded many 
subjects to legendary art. The purse 
or money-bag, significant of his ori- 
ginal “line, is frequently introduced 
as his emblem, and in the Queen’s 
Gallery at Buckingham Palace is a 
curious picture by Mabuse, represent- 
ing him rising up to follow our Sa- 
viour. It belonged to Charles I. but 
was originally brought to this country 
from Cadiz in 1596. It was part of 
the booty of Essex’s expedition. (i. 113.) 
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Legendary pictures venting te St. 
Mark are chiefly found in Venice. 
There is one notable exception in the 
original sketch of a Tintoretto in the 
possession of Mr. Rogers. The finished 
icture is in the Academy of Venice, 
ut the sketch is preferred in many 
respects to the picture itself. The 
subject is extremely simple. A slave, 
having worshipped at the shrine of 
St. Mark, is condemned to torture. 
The saint rushes from heaven to save 
his votary. The instruments of tor- 
ture are broken, or blunted, the op- 
pressor and the executioners are con- 
founded. Nothing can be finer than 
the grouping, the expression, or the 
colouring of this beautiful picture. 

St. Luke is the patron saint of artists. 
The legend that he was a painter is 
traceable to the tenth century. A rude 
drawing of the Virgin discovered in 
the catacombs, with an inscription 
that it was “ one of seven painted by 
Luca,” confirmed the belief, and the 
seven has increased to perhaps seventy. 
Such pictures are found in innumer- 
able places. They are “ generally of 
Greek workmanship and of a black 
complexion.” Celebrated images of 
the Virgin at Bologna and elsewhere, 
also said to have been painted by St. 
Luke, are likewise black. This black- 
ness, it may be remarked, has arisen 
from the chemical changes which time 
has produced in the colour originally 
used. To the same cause is to be at- 
tributed the similar blackness of the 
female countenances in ancient tapes- 
try, lately commented upon by Mr. 
Repton before the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

St. John in an ecstacy of inspira- 
tion, by Domenichino, with the eagle 
at his feet, is the glory of the gallery 
of Mr. Miles at Leigh Court; and one 
of the curious legends which have been 
woven into the Apostle’s history, “ has 
the rare interest,” Mrs. Jameson re- 
marks, “ of being English in its ori- 
gin and in its representation.” (i. 141.) 

his alludes to the legend commemo- 
rated on three compartments of the 
screen of Edward the Confessor’s cha- 
pel in Westminster Abbey. The story 
runs that St. John, habited in the dis- 
guise of a beggar, accosted King Ed- 
ward and craved an alms. The king 
had left his purse at home, but he 
drew a costly ring from his finger, and, 


unseen by any one, slipt it into the beg- 
gar’s hand. Many years afterwards 
the saint appeared to some English 
pilgrims in the Holy Land, and bade 
them take back the ring to the king, 
and warn him to set his house in 
order, for that in six months he should 
be translated to live for ever with St. 
John. The pilgrims punctually per- 
formed their commission, and the king 
as punctually quitted the world. The 
serpent issuing from a sacramental 
cup, St. John’s usual emblem, is com- 
memorative of an attempt to take the 
life of the Apostle by mixing poison 
with the sacred wine, but no sooner had 
the Apostle’s lips touched the cup than 
the poison evaporated in the shape of 
a fiend. The original cup (it may be 
interesting to some a, 8 to know) to 
which this transaction has relation, is 
preserved among the relics of the 
church of Santa Croce at Rome. 
(i. 136.) 

Of legends connected with others 
of the Apostles, we may notice one 
which refers to St. Peter, and which 
is the subject of a picture by An- 
nibal Caracci in our National Gal- 
lery. Peter, on the entreaty of his 
Christian converts, was flying from 
Rome to escape persecution. Two 
miles from the city gates, as Peter 
fled along the Appian way, he en- 
countered the Saviour travelling with 
his cross on his shoulder towards the 
city. Struck with amazement, Peter 
inquired, “ Lord, whither goest thou?” 
The Saviour looked upon him with 
eyes full of touching sadness, and re- 
plied, *I go to Rome to be crucified 
a second time.” Having so spoken he 
instantly vanished. Peter accepted the 
heavenly vision asa sign that he ought 
to submit to the ction prepared 
for him. He turned back, and re- 
entered the city. The incident is 
known among artists as the “ Domine, 
quo vadis.” (i. 180.) 

The historical life of St. Paul is so 
full of incident that neither artists nor 
legend-writers have been driven to 
invention for subjects by which to do 
him honour. There are consequently 
few legendary = relating to the 
apostle of the Gentiles. The few that 


exist have reference to his supposed 
decollation, or the discovery of his 
relics. 

The subjects of pictures respecting 
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the other disciples are almost entirel 
legendary. Comparatively few suc 
pictures are found in England. The 
martyrdom of St. Andrew at Leigh 
Court and Dulwich, by Murillo, is in- 
deed an exception, and a glorious one; 
and the hideous subject of the tradi- 
tional death of St. Bartholomew by 
flaying is treated, as Mrs. Jameson 
informs us (i. 223), in a picture by 
Agostino Caracci in the Sutherland 
Gallery, and also in one at Hampton 
Court, copied from Ribrera. 

Mrs. Jameson next proceeds to 
paintings of The Last Supper. A beau- 
tiful criticism upon that “ miracle of 
nature” Leonardo da Vinci, is followed 
by a notice of Raphael’s three com- 
positions upon the same subject,—we 
say three, for Mrs. Jameson has no 
doubt respecting the authenticity of 
the fresco at St. Onofrio at Florence. 
We are pleased to learn that the ori- 
ginal drawing of the best of the three, 
which has never been painted, although 
engraved by Mare Antonio, is in the 
collection of Her Majesty. Nicholas 
Poussin’s Last Supper is in his series 
of the Seven Sacraments, in the Bridge- 
water Gallery. 

We next pass to the Four Latin 
Fathers—Jerome, Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, Gregory. Of St. Jerome, especially 
represented in the act of translating 
the Bible, there are pictures every- 
where; of St. Ambrose, we have in the 
National Gallery a beautiful copy by 
Vandyck of a great picture by Rubens, 
portraying the saint’s refusal to admit 
the blood-stained Emperor Theodosius 
into the cathedral of Milan. The 
National Gallery has also a picture by 
Garofalo of what is termed the Vision 
of St. Augustine. The story, as told by 
the saint himself, is, that whilst lost in 
thought upon the subject of the Trinity, 
he wandered by the sea-shore. Sud- 
denly a little child appeared before 
him. The infant dug a hole in the 
sand, and began to occupy himself in 
bringing water from the sea to fill it. 
Augustine inquired his meaning. The 
child replied, that he intended toempty 
into this cavity in thesand all the waters 
-of the great deep. “Impossible!” ex~ 
claimed Augustine. ‘Not more impos- 
sible,” replied the child, “than for thee, 
O Augustine, to explain the mystery 
on which thou art now meditating.” 
(i. 297.) Of St. Gregory, with his at- 
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tendant dove, there are examples in 
the Bridgewater and Sutherland Gal- 
leries, and we believe there is in a ce- 
lebrated English collection (perhaps in 
several) a representation of what is 
called The Supper of St. Gregory. The 
saint’s charity was limited only by his 
means. When he was a monk, a beg- 
gar, whom he had once relieved, came 
to the monastery again and again, until 
nothing was left for the saint to be- 
stow but a silver porringer, in which 
his mother had sent him a potage. He 
directed that the porringer should be 
given to the suppliant. When he be- 
came Pope it was his custom to enter- 
tain every evening at supper twelve 
poor men, in remembrance of the 
number of the Apostles. One night 
chancing to count his guests he found 
there were thirteen. ‘ie called upon 
his steward for an explanation. ‘The 
servant told them over several times. 
“ Holy father,” he said, “there are but 
twelve.” Gregory held his peace, until 
the meal was over, when he accosted 
the unbidden guest. “ Who art thou ?” 
he asked. “Iam the poor man,” he 
replied, “whom thou didst formerl 
relieve ; but my name is Wonderful, 
and through me thou shalt obtain 
whatever thou shalt ask of God.” 
Thus Gregory found that he had en- 
tertained the Saviour unawares. (i. 
305.) 

The Four Greek Fathers succeed to 
those of the Latin church. They are 
Chrysostom, Basil, Athanasius, and 
Gregory Nazianzen ; to whom is added 
a fifth of celebrated name, Cyril ; but 
we pass on to Mrs. Jameson’s next di- 
vision of her subject, comprising bea- 
tified penitents. Of Magdalen portrait- 
picture we have numbers. Every one 
will at once recollect the Reading Mag- 
dalen by Correggio and the Tearful 
Magdalen by Titian, familiarised to 
the eyes of all Europe by engravings, 
and the Guido in our National Gal- 
lery, and the Annibal Caracci at Dul- 
wich ; and in England we are not with- 
out choice examples of historical and 
traditional Magdalens. Mr. Rogers has 
a finished sketch of the supper at which 
the Magdalen anointed the Saviour, by 
Paul Veronese, and the same subject 
is treated in a sketch by Rubens at 
Windsor. “ At Hampton Court,” Mrs. 
Jameson remarks, “there is a curious 
picture of Christ in the house of Martha 
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and Mary, which is an elaborate study 
of architecture.” (i. 357.) 

Mr. Rogers’s Noli me tangere is a 
Titian of surpassing beauty (i. 360), 
and the Rembrandt upon the same 
subject, in the Queen’s Gallery, is “ not 
less a miracle of art, nor less poetical.” 
(ibid.) Oflegendary Magdalens there 
is one at Dulwich by Rubens, seated in 
a forest solitude, still arrayed in her 
worldly finery, blue satin, pearls, &c., 
and wringing her hands with an ex- 
easy + of the bitterest grief; but we 

ave nothing upon this subject to 
equal in curiosity an old picture in 
distemper in the Hotel de Cluny, said 
to have been painted by King Réné of 
Provence, the father of our Margaret 
of Anjou. It represents the Magda- 
len preaching to the inhabitants of 
Marseilles. Réné and his wife are 
among the auditory, and Margaret her- 
self is probably one of the damsels 
seated in the foreground. A view of Mar- 
seilles, of which city the raised Lazarus, 
Mary’s brother, is said in the legend to 
have been the first bishop, fills the back- 
ground of the picture. In Magdalen 
pictures the penitent’s sister Mary is 
often introduced as a pendant. “ As 
Mary Magdalene is the patroness of re- 
pentant frailty, so Martha is the espe- 
cial patroness of female discretion and 
good housekeeping. In this character 
she is often represented with a’ skim- 
mer or ladle in her hand, or a large 
bunch of keys is attached to her gir- 
dle.” (i.375.) Mrs. Jameson refers for 
examples to an old altar-piece in the 
Queen’s Gallery, attributed to Albert 
Durer, and to a missal of Henry VIII. 
in the Bodleian. 

Mrs. Jameson now passes to patron 
saints, and first of all to “ St. George, 
who was for England.” She says that 
our special veneration for him dates 
“from the time of Richard I., who in 
the wars of Palestine placed himself 
and his army” under his protection. 
“In 1222 his feast was ordered to be 
kept throughout England, and the in- 
stitution of the Order of the Garter in 
1330 seems to have completed his in- 
auguration as our patron saint.” (ii. 8.) 
We will not pause to ask for autho- 
rities, but pass on with all-embracing 
faith. Pictures of St. George and the 
Dragon are too numerous to be sepa- 
rately referred to. Mrs. Jameson re- 
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minds us of the Tintorettos in the Na- 
tional ieee | and at Hampton Court, 
and especially of a Rubens in the 
Queen’s Gallery, “which has to an 
Englishman a sort of national interest, 
being painted for Charles [., in honour 
of our tutelar saint. After the death 
of Charles I. it was sold out of Eng- 
land; it passed into the Orleans Gal- 
lery, was brought back to England in 
1798, and subsequently purchased by 
George IV.” (ii. 14.) We will add 
that its national interest is increased 
by a view of the Thames and Windsor 
Castle in the background. 

St. Sebastian was the protector against 
pestilence. The manner of his intended 
death is recalled by his arrow emblem ; 
and the Francia in the National Gal- 
lery, and the Guido at Dulwich (won- 
derfully beautiful examples of two 
very different characters of works of 
art) are popularly thought to be re- 
presentations of his actual martyrdom. 
But the cruel legend dooms him to a 
double death. Left for dead by the 
archers, Irene came to carry away his 
body to the burial. To her astonish- 
ment and joy she found that he 
breathed. She bore him home to her 
own house. She dressed his wounds 
innumerable. She tended him day 
and night until he had wholly reco- 
vered. His friends counselled him to 
fiy, but he disdained the thought. He 
presented himself at the gate of the 
palace. The Emperor looked on him 
with amazement. ‘ Art not thou Se- 
bastian?” “Iam,” he replied, “whom 
God hath delivered from thy hand!” 
The tyrant commanded that he should 
be beaten to death with clubs, and 
that his body should be thrown into 
the Cloaca Maxima. Again it was 
rescued by female heroism. A Chris- 
tian lady, Lucina, found means to re- 
cover the sacred remains, and piously 
deposited them in the catacombs, at 
the feet of Peter and Paul. (ii. 20.) 
Mrs. Jameson adds :— 


‘* St. Sebastian is the favourite saint of 
the Italian women, and more particularly 
of the Roman women. His youth, cou. 
rage, and beauty of person, the interest of 
his story, in which the charity of woman 
plays such an important part, and the at- 
tractive character of the representation, 
have led to this preference. Instances are 
recorded of the gd of St. Sebastian 
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producing the same effect on an excitable 
southern fancy that the statue of the 
Apollo produced on the ‘ Girl of Provence,’ 
a devotion ending in passion, madness, and 
death.” (ii. 32.) 

St. Roche, who is almost worn out 
of memory in England, was a special 
protector against plague. His legend 
is a simple and beautiful romance ; 
but we must pass it over, together 
with that of the medical brethren Sts. 
Cosmo and Damian, who are the Chris- 
tian successors of Esculapius, as the 
patrons of medical art. 

St. Christopher follows next. Wis 
legend is too well known to detain us 
even an instant. The colossal size of 
his images and pictures was not merely 
indicative of the enormous bulk of the 
giant himself, but was kindly designed 
to insure his being seen. As he was 
passing to death, he prayed that those 
who looked upon him, trusting in God 
the Redeemer, should not suffer from 
tempest, earthquake, or fire. It was 
believed that in consequence of this 
prayer whoever beheld even his image 
was exempt, during that day, from the 
evils against which he had prayed. 
“The mere sight of . . . that type of 
strength was deemed suflicient to in- 
spire with courage those who had to 
struggle with the evils and casualties 
of life. 


Christophori sancti speciem quicumque 
tuetur, 

Illo namque die nullo languore tenetur.’’ 

(ii. 53.) 


St. Nicholas was the patron of sailors 
and travellers, of poverty and inno- 
cence ; and children in Russia, Greece, 
and throughout all Catholic Europe, 
are still taught to consider him their 
peculiar guardian ; “if they are good, 
docile, and attentive to their studies, 
St. Nicholas, on the eve of his festival, 
will graciously fill their cap or their 
stocking with dainties; while he has as 
certainly a rod in pickle for the idle 
and unruly.” (ii. 60. 

St. Catherine stands distinguished as 
the patron of learning and eloquence. 
Her chaste, symbolical marriage with 
the Saviour, and her intended instru- 
ments of death—the wheels—are the 
points upon which art has principally 
seized. The legend of the former is a 
singularly beautiful allegory, for which 


we must refer to our author. That of 
the latter lies in shortercompass. Max- 
imin offered to make Catherine his 
Empress if she would repudiate the 
name of Christ. She refused with 
scorn. Ina fever of disappointed rage 
the Emperor commanded four wheels 
to be constructed, armed with sharp 
points and blades, each two revolving 
in contrary directions, so that between 
them her tender body should be torn 
into ten thousand pieces. The saint 
prepared for death, but prayed that the 
fearful instrument of torture might be 
turned to the glory of God. She was 
bound between the wheels, the word 
was uttered for her destruction, when 
fire from heaven struck down the exe- 
cutioner and multitudes of the specta- 
tors, and broke the wheels to atoms. 
The “ thrice-hardened tyrant repented 
not.” He ordered Catherine to be 
carried outside the city, and, after 
being scourged with rods, to be be- 
headed. ‘The sentence was allowed to 
be executed ; but angels took up the 
body and deposited it in a marble sar- 
cophagus on the summit of Mount 
Sinai, where a monastery was built 
over the saintly remains. (ii. 86.) 

St. Barbara was the patron saint of 
arms and armourers, and the protector 
against accidents by lightning, and 
afterwards by gunpowder. ‘The point 
of the legend of the tower, which is 
her emblem, is found in the construc- 
tion of certain windows. Her heathen 
father had directed two windows to be 
inserted : she ordered the workmen to 
insert three. When asked by her 
father for an explanation, she replied, 
‘“‘ Know, my father, that through three 
windows doth the soul receive light,— 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; and 
those three are one.” ‘The father, en- 
raged at the avowal of the hated faith, 
persecuted, and in the end murdered 
poor Barbara. 

St. Ursula and her eleven thousand 
companions were the patrons of young 
girls. Mrs. Jameson rejects the expla- 
nation which by converting XIMV. 
into XI.M.V. would reduce the 
“ eleven thousand virgins” to “ eleven 
martyred virgins,” and we may all 
agree with her, for the romance is one 
and indivisible. Nothing would be 
gained, and a great deal of picturesque 
fiction lost, by such an approximation 
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to the credible on a single point. The 
story has a special interest from its re- 
lation to England, but we must refer 
for it to the pages of Mrs. Jameson. 
St. Margaret, the patron of ladies 
in childbirth, closes Mrs. Jameson’s 
list of patron saints. Her dragon 
emblem commemorates a contest with 
the demon not less terrible than that 
of St. George. Unarmed with sword 
or spear, the dragon made the meek 
and mnocent Margaret an easy prey. 
He swallowed her up whole; but mark 
the result of this seeming triumph of the 
evil one. The greedy demon burst in 
twain, and the saint emerged unhurt. 
And there they stand, the saint with 
cross in hand, and at her feet the 
prostrate enemy, in Henry VII's. cha- 
1, and in many another noble build- 
ing, sensibly typifying to the believing 
worshipper the power of simple inno- 
cence in our earthly contest against sin. 
“ The noble army of martyrs” fol- 
lows next in Mrs. Jameson's division. 
She marshals them in three holy bands; 
1. The early martyrs, including The 
Innocents, the young and beardless 
deacon S¢t. Stephen, St. Lawrence, 
with his gridiron, or with purse in 
hand distributing as deacon the alms 
of the church; Hippolytus, a Roman 
soldier who was converted by the 
constancy of St. Lawrence; and S¢. 
Vincent, whose emblems are a raven or 
a pitch-fork ; the latter having been 
the instrument of his martyrdom, 
and the former divinely deputed on 
two several occasions to guard his 
sacred remains, once when thrown to 
the wild beasts at Saragossa, and again 
when landed at the Cape which from 
that circumstance has ever since been 
called by the Saint’s name. 2. The 
Greek Martyrs; and 3. The Latin 
Martyrs—a glorious band, comprising 
the four great virgins of the Latin 
Church, Cecilia, Agnes, Agatha, and 
Lucia ; the Roman Martyrs ;* and the 
Martyrs of Tuscany, Lombardy, Spain, 





* In her notice of St. Clement, whose 
emblem is an anchor (to which he was 
bound and cast into the sea), Mrs. Jame- 
son remarks, ‘‘ The church of St. Clement 
in the Strand is dedicated to this saint. 
The device of the parish is an anchor, 
which the beadles and other officials bear 
on their buttons, &c. and which also sur- 
mounts the weathercock on the steeple. 


and France ;—and why not those of 
Britain ? 

Then succeed the Early Bishops 
(including Sts. Denis, Martin, Eloy, 
and Hubert); the Hermit Saints, as 
Paul and Anthony; and, finally, the 
book closes with the Warrior Saints, 
Sts. Maurice, Longinus, Victor, Eus- 
tace, and a few others. 

The brief outline which we have 
given of a considerable portion of the 
contents of these valuable volumes is 
the most effective criticism. The mul- 
titudinous variety of the subjects of 
which they treat is obvious, the inter- 
est of those subjects is equally obvious, 
nor, in addressing our readers, will it 
be necessary to insist upon their im- 
portance. The monuments of the 
middle ages can be very imperfectly 
understood without some such guide 
as Mrs. Jameson. The legendary li- 
terature which she unfolds to us is 
mixed up with them in an infinite va- 
riety of ways. Painting, sculpture, 
poetry, language, customs, and man- 
ners are full of traces of that literature, 
and it is in vain to think of fully en- 
tering into their spirit, or even of 
merely comprehending their literal 
meaning, without having some know- 
ledge of that vast storehouse of ro- 
mantic fiction which the Church accu- 
mulated around its ancient heroes. 
Much of it is absurd, not a little pro- 
fane, irreligious, and even disgusting ; 
but a great deal of it is beautiful, pa- 
thetic, poetical, and touching in the 
highest degree. Be it what it may, it 
must be understood by every one who 
desires to attain to an accurate ac- 
quaintance with the remains of the mid- 
dle ages. To such persons Mrs. Jame- 
son’s work is ania addressed. It is 
written with great taste and knowledge, 
and is beautifully illustrated. Art and 
archeology were never more elegantly 
combined, nor can the students of that 
legendary lore which is common to 
both, find anywhere else a better or a 
more trustworthy guide. 





To choose the anchor—the symbol of sta- 
bility—for aweathercock appears strangely 
absurd till we know the reason.’’ (ii. 250). 
We fear some churchwarden who never 
read Mrs. Jameson’s book, and therefore 
saw nothing but the suggested absurdity, 
has permitted the anchor-weathercock to 
be removed. 
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Characteristics of Men of Genius; a 
series of Essays, §c. 2 vols. 

THESE volumes contain a selection 
of articles by American writers, re- 
printed by permission in England ; 
and, as the editor observes, “to the 
majority of readers they will come in- 
vested with a complete novelty, as the 
sources whence they have been ob- 
tained are known to very few; they 
will therefore, it is believed, possess 
considerable interest to the English 
—— as specimens of transatlantic 
iterature.” .The guiding principle of 
the selection, we are told, has been 
that of portraying “ the Characteristics 
of Men of Genius;” and the arrange- 
ment of the essays into four groups 
has been adopted, as imparting as 
much order as was possible to the 
work, and a greater appearance of 
completeness. The order of succession 
in which the characters appear in each 
group is chronological, as being the 
best practical arrangement, and the 
order of the groups is regulated by 
the period of their respective deve- 
lopment. ‘The editor's preface should 
be read, as not only an useful but a 
necessary introduction to the spirit and 
intention of the work. After some 
philosophical remarks on the character 
of Gotthe and Byron, and their con- 
nection with the age in which they 
lived, and the mutual action and re- 
action of the one on the other—the 
person and his times—the writer ob- 
serves, 


‘* Ours is an age of science, not of wis- 
dom, of bold inquiry, daring curiosity, 
division, decomposition, dissolution, de- 
struction, radicalism, doubt, and unbelief, 
Every thing must be demonstrated. Faith 
has lost her power, and her serene and 
confiding features are only beheld with 
philosophical indifference or contemptuous 
scorn. Even men of genius are not exempt 
from the influences of the epoch. Ex- 
cepting Shakspeare and Goéthe, they are 
exclusive and partial. They are mag- 
nificent fragments of the ideal man; never- 
theless, while we yield them our reverence 
and meditate on their greatness, they 
cannot fail to inspire and stimulate us by 
their glorious examples; and, perhaps, the 
most important lessons which they teach 
us, they will only impart when we con- 
template them as so many splendid and 
lofty columns now standing alone in soli- 
tary grandeur, but suggestive of the per- 
fect temple in which each shall be com- 
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bined, and whose beauty and grandeur 
shall transcend that of any structure which 
the world has seen.” 


These collected essays are by various 
writers, and consequently of different 
degrees of merit. As we read them 
we noted down at the end the im- 

ressions which they had respectively 
eft in a few words, having no space 
either to make extracts from them 
or to enter into detailed accounts of 
the reasons on which our conclusions 
were made. ‘They were certainly very 
favourable to the work as a whole, 
though they occasionally exhibit the 
faults in which the gentlemen on the 
other side of the water are apt to fall. 
As we did not read according to the 
disposition of the work—for in our 
literary, as in our other tours, we are 
seldom inclined to keep the high road 
—our notices will not be found toagree 
with the order in which the sketches 
oceur ; but, if worth the trouble, they 
will easily be found. So in honour to 
our own land we commence with the 
Laird of Abbotsford. 

Sir Walter Scott. A light sketch, 
rather of his personal character than 
of his poetical talents, or his imagina- 
tive and dramatic powers, but pleas- 
ingly drawn. ‘The facility with which 
Scott composed, the writer has justly 
dwelt on, for it was very remarkable, 
almost unequalled. One of his first 
ballads, we are told, was dashed off at 
the dinner-table. lis “ Lay” was 
written at the rate of a canto a week! 
Waverley, or rather the last two vo- 
lumes of it, cost only the evenings of a 
summer month. Forty-eight volumes 
of novels, and twenty-one of history 
and biography, were produced between 
1814 and 1831, or in seventeen years. 
This would give an average of four 
volumes a year, or one for every three 
months during the whole of that pe- 
riod, to which inust be added twenty- 
one volumes of prose and poetry pre- 
viously published. The complete edi- 
tion of his works, it is said, properly 
contains ninety volumes small octavo! 
The most extraordinary specimen of 
his intellectual vigour and resources, 
however, was his being able to pay off 
by literary labour two-thirds of his 
gigantic debt (near 100,000/.) at Con- 
stable’s bankruptcy, in little more than 
five years; and this too at a period of 
life when his genius may have been 
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supposed almost to have exhausted her 
abundant stores. 

William Wordsworth. ‘The editor of 
these volumes highly praises this arti- 
cle and that of Byron, which are by 
the same hand. Though the view 
which the writer takes we think is 
just, yet we could have wished he had 
expressed himself more briefly, and 
with more simplicity of manner and 
style. The purport of what he has 
advanced might have been given with 
better effect in half the space. 

The German Poets. This is a lively 
sketch, in brief, of the principal 
poets and writers of Germany in mo- 
dern days, including Wieland, Lessing, 
Winckleman, Herder, Goéthe, &c. 

Michael Angelo. This article is 
written with much spirit, with feeling, 
and beauty of expression. 

Canova. The conversations on art 
by this eminent sculptor, which are 
recorded by Missirint, and given in 
the account of him (p. 161, &c.), are 
of great interest, and form one of the 
most pleasing portions of the collection. 

Machiavelli. This would form a 
good introduction to the works of this 
great and original writer ; in our esti- 
mation it is well and justly written. 

Louis IX. A poetical sketch, full 
of picturesque incident, somewhat in 
the manner of Carlyle. 

Peter the Great. This also is a 
lively, graphic piece of biography. 

Shelley. Written with fairness, but 
not discriminating as to his poetical 
merits and defects. We think that 
Shelley’s poetical fame has scarcely pre- 
served its former level. He appears 
to have written very rapidly, and too 
many of his unfinished poems have 
been printed. 

Milton. A short sketch of his life, 
not containing much on the subject of 
his poetry. It is a strange mistake of 
the writer (p. 201) to say that “ Mil- 
ton was sent abroad ;” he went abroad 
at his own urgent request, after his 
mother’s death. 

Petrarch and Dante. ‘These are cre- 
ditable to the writer, particularly that 
of Dante. <A biography of Petrarch, 
worthy of him, is yet a desideratum in 
our language; but it would require 
fine feeling, fine talent, and fine learn- 
ing. He was, indeed, the bright morn- 
ing star of a dark and cloudy age. 

Pascal. Very good, very just; on 
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the subject of this man’s mind and life 
we can ag ape for ever, he was em- 
hatically é6v rux@y dnp. 
’ I sae. Tiss also is in Mr. Car- 
lyle’s manner and style, the subject 
most excellent for the artist. It is one 
of those histories that no one would 
willingly leave unfinished; and the 
same we say of Gregory the Ninth. 
Biographical essays such as these, 
though small in compass, yet seizing 
on the leading principles and charac- 
teristic features of the subject, and 
giving facts with correctness, are 
among the most delightful of all the 
various provinces of study. They are 
like animated portraits, once seen, per- 
manently dwelling on the mind; but 
they require the pencil of a master. 
We hope Mr. Chapman will continue 
his collection with the same judgment 
and attention to selection which he 
has already shown, both as to the sub- 
ject and the reviewer, and his work 
will be of permanent interest, and an 
honourable testimony of his zeal and 
knowledge. 


The History of the Jews of Spain and 
Portugal from the earliest Times, §c. 
By E. H. Lindo. 

THE history of the Jews of Spain 
and Portugal, the two great countries 
of the southern Jews—Poland being 
that of the northern ones—has lon 
been a desideratum, and it is now we 
and ably filled up. Basnage, Maynard, 
and Jost, we are told, in their general 
history of the Jews, and Milman in 
his abridgment, have given tolerably 
accurate accounts of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Hebrews; but the present 
author, during a visit to Spain, has 
had access to Spanish MSS. and ob- 
tained information with which those 
writers were unacquainted. The pe- 
titions to the various cortes, and the 
answers of the sovereigns, are all from 
MSS. which have not been printed, 
even in Spanish. In this work the 
Hebrew authors have been arranged 
in the respective ages in which they 
flourished, so that their learning can 
be better appreciated by a comparison 
with other writers of the same period ; 
but it must be kept in mind that this 
work is confined to the Hebrews of 
the Peninsula, and therefore the names 
of numerous celebrated writers in 
France, Germany, and Italy are not 
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mentioned. The author commences 
with the early settlement of the Jews 
in Spain and Portugal, long before the 
Christian era. The edict of Augustus, 
B.C. 15, proves that while Spain was 
under the dominion of the Romans 
the Jews enjoyed security and tran- 
quillity. From this period the author 
pursues his history to the Gothic inva- 
sion, and through the various councils 
of Toledo, then to the invasion of the 
Moors, their various fortunes under 
the Kings of Spain, the founding of 
the Inquisition, the edict of banish- 
ment by Ferdinand, so impolitic, as 
well as unjust, and their settlement in 
different countries of Europe and 
America. ‘The account of the learned 
Jews and their writings will be found 
very interesting, and, we presume, 
more full and accurate than in any 
other modern work. ‘The Jews too, 
in early days, when Europe was 
awakening from her slumber, were the 
only people acquainted with trade, for it 
is said that the Lombards only learnt 
it from them; they managed mercan- 
tile enterprises, advanced the royal 
fmances; they were the intendants, 
major-domos, stewards, physicians, and 
apothecaries of the court and of the 
grandees. ‘The direction of the royal 
revenues was under the management 
of Jews, who advanced them for the 
state, or farmed them according to 
value, and thus acquired great wealth 
and influence. They also were the 
means of bringing much of the remote 
literature of the Kast to the knowledge 
of Europe; and thus they dwelt in 
peace, in affluence, and in power, till 
bigotry, fanaticism, and ignorance 
commenced those persecutions which 
never ended, till they drove the most 
industrious and enlightened of the 
monarch’s subjects for ever from his 
impoverished shores. ‘Their final ba- 
nishment, with all its folly, its injus- 
tice, and its cruelty, will be read with 
deep interest and indignation in our 
author’s pages: pp. 275—292. We 
make one short extract, describing the 
synagogue of Toledo, of which there is 
a plate, p. 149 :— 

‘¢ About this time (1357) Don Samuel 
obtained permission to build another syna- 
gogue at Toledo, which he erected at his 
private expense, and furnished it with 
many gold and silver ornaments. It was 
completed in 1397. It is unrivalled in 


the world, and is considered one of the ‘ 
finest architectural monuments of that age 
in Spain. The Hebrew, Gothic, and 
Moorish art combine to render it match- 
less. The beams of the roof are of cedar 
from Lebanon. Immediately under it is 
a green band, having the eighty-fourth 
Psalm in large Hebrew characters in white 
cement running roundit. Beneath which 
is a wide band of beautiful arabesque 
work, interspersed with flowers and fruit ; 
the vine predominating, its broad foliage 
and tendrils being here and there lost, 
then again appearing, running through 
the whole, excites admiration at the fine 
taste and infinite labour of the artist. 
Below this again are Hebrew inscriptions 
in relief; pieces have fallen off from some 
of the letters, otherwise it is in tolerably 
good preservation. On each side of a 
recess at the east end, where the books of 
the law were kept, are six lines of Hebrew, 
surmounted by a beautiful arabesque,’’ 
&e. p. 150. 





Book of English Epithets, literal and 
Jigurative ; with Elementary Remarks 
and Minute References to ubundant 
Authorities. By James Jermyn. 
Imp. 8vo. pp. 124. 

MR. JERMYN has devoted his life 
to a work of considerable national im- 
portance, namely, to the compilation 
ofan English Gredus, of which this 
brochure may be considered as the 
avant courier. We hold language to 
be not so much a science as a philo- 
sophy ; for the principles of science are 
fixed, while those of language and phi- 
losophy change their phases with the 
changes of things. Language is the 
voice of nature, articulated in human 
speech, not simply the operation of the 
reasoning faculty haatealig considered, 
but living in feeling and passion ; and 
developing itself in vocal expression, 
often derived from the sounds of the 
elements, the cries of animals, and the 
noises of the motion of things in this 
universe of being; and Mr. Jermyn’s 
book (as well as the Gradus in prepa- 
ration) is properly a dictionary of ideas, 
which its second title implies ; a dic- 
tionary of conception, a compilation of 
all that has given our richly copious 
language immortality, and preserved 
human thought and human energy 
through successive ages. 

A language lives in its epithets, and 
is only a language when it becomes, in 
addition to its being the vehicle of the 
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expression of our common wants and 
necessities—the embodiment of the 
richer faculties of the soul, of reason 
sublimed — of passion elevated; for 
passion is a necessary part of our na- 
ture, and necessarily gives a hue and 
tinge to our conceptions, and forces 
us to modify accordingly the forms of 
expression. These forms in all their 
purity, intensity, and beauty, it is the 
object of the author of the Gradus and 
Book of Epithets to classify and ar- 
range in a shape adapted to the perusal 
or reference of the student, the scholar, 
or the educated gentleman. 

Of the utility of such a work not 
one word need be said. The want of 
it has been long felt by every scholar. 


A Plain Statement, &c. By the Rev. 
Hugh Bennett, 8vo0. pp. 43.—This pam- 
phlet professes to consider the grounds of 
the argument, ‘‘ that marriage within the 
prohibited degrees is forbidden in Scrip- 
ture,”? and determines in the affirmative. 
The writer has dissected the origin and mo- 
tives of the recent moving of this question, 
in a way that has informed us, and which 
should be generally known. His reason- 
ings on the question itself are not always 
equally cogent, but he justly argues, that 
those who build a permission on the Mo- 
saic command to marry a_ deceased 
brother’s wife act rather inconsistently ; 
for they should abide by the command, 
instead of treating it as an optional dicence 
(p. 29), a conclusion which it does not 
seem they have any wish to adopt. For 
our own part, we believe, that such a 
measure as this might long since have 
been foreseen, from the opening of greater 
facilities to clandestine marriages, which 
has been the unintentional result of the 
registration act. That measure, which 
was meant for the relief of Dissenters, 
has far overshot its mark, and the present 
one is the consequence. Most fully do 
we agree with Mr. Bennett, that it would 
have been much better if the question had 
never been agitated. 





Mede’s Apostacy of the Latter Times. 
18mo. pp. 332.—It has been the fate of 
this masterly treatise to be both praised 
and neglected, to be quoted as of the 
highest authority, and yet only known to 
the generality of readers through the 
medium of quotations. The fault, how- 
ever, lies with those who are content to 
obtain their knowledge from secondary 
sources. ‘ Mede (says Mr. Orme) was one 
of the most learned and laborious men of 


a learned and laborious age. His works, 
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As regards the execution, so far as we 
have been enabled to judge, it is in 
every way commensurate with its ac- 
knowledged importance. The author 
seems to have brought to his task the 
most unwearied diligence, the nicest 
discrimination, and the most compre- 
hensive learning and knowledge. We 
shall hail the appearance of the Gradus 
as filling a hiatus in our scholastic 
literature, and sincerely trust that the 
author’s mode of publication by sub- 
scription will ensure him the patron- 
age of those whose elevated position 
in literature makes it in some degree 
incumbent upon them to support such 
a great and gigantic undertaking. 


which were first published in detached 
parts, and after his death collected into 
one folio volume [1672], contain much 
elaborate exposition, and a great variety 
of learned and ingenious criticism.’’ (Bib- 
liotheca Biblica, p. 310.) He is prin- 
cipally celebrated for his Apocalyptic Key, 
with which, as Bishop Hurd remarks, he 
surprised the learned world; and all sub- 
sequent writers on the Apocalypse have 
been either indebted to it, says Mr. Orme, 
or have found it necessary to combat his 
views. His “‘ Apostacy of the Latter 
Times,’’ which is now reprinted, has re- 
ceived the valuable praise of Dr. Henry 
More, and of Bishop Newton, the chief of 
English writers on the prophecies. The 
former, in his ‘‘ Mystery of Iniquity,’’ 
1664, anticipates that some readers may be 
so well satisfied ‘* by those worthily magni- 
fied elucubrations of Mr. Joseph Mede as 
to judge any farther attempts of the kind 
superfluous.’’ (p. 185.) And when exa- 
mining the prediction of St. Paul, in 1 
Tim. iv. 1—3, more particularly he ac- 
knowledges “these things are so solidly 
and copiously made out in Mr. Mede’s 
‘ Apostacy of the Latter Times’ that I 
need add nothing more but a recom- 
mendation of that treatise to the reader.’’ 
(p. 390.) Bishop Newton, when con- 
sidering the same prophecy (Diss. xxiii. 
vol. ii. p. 134), says “ But this subject 
hath been so fully and learnedly discussed 
by the excellent Mr. Mede, that we must 
be greatly obliged to him in the course of 
this dissertation. The dress and clothing 
may be somewhat different, but the body 
and substance must be much the same: 
and they must be referred to his works, 
who are desirous of obtaining farther satis- 
faction.’’ Perhaps, in thus abridging 
Mede, Bishop Newton unintentionally 
helped to throw the original treatise into 
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the shade, in conjunction with the in- 
dolence of that generation, to whom learn- 
ing was little welcome, except by a smooth 
and level road. We have fallen, however, 
on better times in this respect; a literary 
dvdoracts or resuscitation has taken place; 
even a rough and unfinished style, such as 
Mede acknowledges in one of his letters, is 
no bar to republication; and the only 
opposition to a reprint is from those who 
contest the author’s views. The work is 
an exposition of the prophecy in 1 Tim. iv. 
1—3, of which Mede proposes a new trans- 
lation, substituting demons for devils 
(Satpoviwv), and explaining the word to 
mean ‘‘ the souls of men deified or canon- 
ised after death.’’ (p. 102, chap. iv.) 
Mr. Birks, the editor, has prefixed an 
introduction, in which he vindicates Mede’s 
translation, in this and other particulars. 
He considers that critically and gram- 
matically, “‘we appear shut up to the 
construction offered by Mede.”’ (p. v.) 
But we remember that Mede himself has 
suffered from analysis, and must not hold 
out a temptation to neglect his editor. 
Readers who will fairly examine a work 
for themselves do not require an abstract 
of it; and those who will not, do not 
deserve that the trouble of making one 
should be taken for them. The repub- 
lication of this volume was much wanted ; 
its selection for that purpose was judicious; 
and we confidently hope that it will hence- 
forth possess its proper place in theological 
libraries. 





Prize Essays, by Five Working Men. 
18mo. pp. xviii. 211.—These essays, on 
‘¢ The temporal advantages of the Sabbath 
to the working classes, ’’ are edited by the 
Rev. E. Bickersteth; with a preface re- 
lating the circumstances under which they 
were written. The several authors are, 1. 
a porter, formerly a gardener. 2. A jour- 
neyman shoemaker, now engaged as a 
schoolmaster. 3. A compositor. 4. A 
framework knitter. 5. A tailor. The idea 
of these prizes originated with John Hen- 
derson, esq. of Park, Glasgow, who gave 
three of them. As many as one thousand 
and forty-five essays by working men 
were sent in, and upwards of eighty re- 
ceived rewards. The editor justly ob- 
serves, ‘‘ We have, in maintaining the 
sanctity of the Lord’s Day, to deal with 
opponents who profess to be animated by 
a regard to the social happiness and en- 
joyment of the lower orders. These essays 
have, we trust, for ever set that question 
at rest, and shown that the working classes 
are aware that the greatest injury and 
robbery that could be inflicted upon them 
would be to break down the barriers which 
preserve to them the sanctity of the Lord’s 
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Day.’’ (p. ix.) He declines, however, 
being responsible for every statement in 
the essays, saying that ‘‘ coming from the 
working classes, there is occasionally a 
freedom of remark respecting their posi- 
tion in society which must not be con- 
sidered as our sentiments.’’ (p. x.) We 
take a single specimen from the first essay, 
viz. the porter’s, {not by preference, but 
at random,) in the writer’s sixth argument, 
that ‘The Sabbath is absolutely neces- 
sary to health, and conduces to long life.” 
(p. 9.) Such a volume is not only at- 
tractive in its title, and important in its 
object, but, as coming from the working 
classes, it affords a favourable argument 
for education, and reminds us that sop 
and Epictetus, although slaves, were mo- 
ralists of the highest class. 





The Daily Life of the Christian Child 
(Masters) is a very pleasing little poem, 
which reminds us of the sterling old com- 
position, ‘*‘ How the Good Wife taught her 
Daughter a good woman for to be.’’ It is 
at once simple in its expression, and judi- 
cious in the selection of topics.—We are 
sorry we cannot say so much for the 
Little Christian’s Sunday Alphubet, 
though equally neatly got up by the same 
publisher. If the author was (as she says) 
conscious of its defects in metre, accuracy, 
&c. she certainly ought to have endea- 
voured to amend them. These we need 
not criticise ; but the subjects are not all 
well chosen for the comprehension of chil- 
dren ; as, Zephyr ; the Word—represented 
as the tables of the commandments ; the 
Universe—a globe in the clouds; the 
Temple—a Roman arch and niche ; and 
(worse than all) a human eye for the Eye 
of God. 





Man and his Motives. By George 
Moore, M.D.—That this work has re- 
ceived a second edition is a proof of its 
favourable reception by the public; and 
yet our own opinion is, that it might be 
abridged with much advantage in some of 
its parts. Yet we would exclude from 
any curtailment some chapters, as ii. iii. 
and vii. ; also the one called ‘‘ The Love 
of Action and Power.’’ Some portions of 
the author’s general subject have been 
oftener discussed by other writers on moral 
philosophy, and on Christian ethics, than 
others ; and in these parts we think greater 
brevity should be adopted; for every 
book, we hold, should be as shoré as the 
author can make it, without loss of matter. 
But while we say this, we must do full 
justice to the spirit in which it is written, 
the sound and philosophical observations 
with which it is enriched, and the original 
reflections, which give a freshness and 
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novelty to the discussion of subjects fa- 
miliar to us in the works of the moralist 
and divine. 





Literary Gleanings. By an Invalid.— 
The Gleanings are from the best sources— 
as Shakspeare, Dryden, Johnson, Scott, 
Byron, Burns, Cowper, Rogers, Cole- 
ridge, Chalmers, and Hannah More; as 
well as from many authors whose works are 
but little known, yet whose sentiments 
are well worthy of republication. Miss 
Fanny H. Henslowe is the granddaughter 
of the late Sir John Henslowe, many years 
chief surveyor of the navy, and daughter 
of an officer who has received a medal for 
his services in Spain. The selection has 
been formed under much bodily affliction, 
but this appears to have given a beneficial 
tone to the Gleanings, which are made 
with much judgment ; and we doubt not 
will be beneficial to Miss Henslowe’s 
“ Sisters in Affliction,” to whom this neat 
little manual is dedicated. 





The Monthly Volume. Nos. 39 and 
40, 12mo. pp. 192.—The first of these 
volumes, entitled ‘‘ The Court of Persia,” 
isfrom the pen of Dr. Kitto. It treats 
the subject ‘‘ in connexion with scriptural 
usages,’’ and thus forms a sequel to the 
“* Life of Cyrus,’’ which was No. 16 of 
the same series. Oriental manners and 
usages alter so little, that the present state 
of Eastern nations often serves as a com- 
mentary on their past history, as in the 
present instance. Thus Esther vi. 1. is 
illustrated at p. 104, by the custom of the 
Persians, who generally rise during the 
night, take coffee, or some refreshment, 
and then lie down again. They some- 
times find it difficult to sleep after this, 
and we may remember that it was in the 
latter part of the night, on towards morn- 
ing, that the sleeplessness of king Ahas- 
uerus caused him to order that the records 
of his kingdom should be read to him.’’ 
The heads of the chapters are, Principles 
of Eastern Government, Legislative Func- 
ions, Judicial and Executive Functions, 
State Punishments and Rewards, a Royal 
day, State Ceremonies, a Coronation, the 
Royal Household. Not only juvenile 
readers will be interested in this volume, 
but all may derive both knowledge and 
amusement from it.—No. 40 transports 
us from warm to frigid regions, for its 
title is ‘* The Northern Whale Fishery.”’ 
It is written by Captain Scoresby, the 
author of ‘* The Arctic Regions (No. 38; 
see April, p. 395), and abridged, with some 
modifications and additions, from the 
second volume of the author’s celebrated 
work on that subject, first published at 
Edinburgh in 1820. Mr. M‘Culloch says 
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of it, in his “ Literature of Political 
Economy,’’ that ‘this standard work 
comprises all that most persons can wish 
to know of the subjects of which it treats.” 
(p- 234, chap. viii.) To many readers 
the subject must be new, at least in its 
details, andg as it results from a genuine 
acquaintance with the scenes described, it 
deserves an extensive circulation, which it 
will doubtless obtain. 

Use and Abuse ; a Tale.— When the 
author of this tale will make his adventures 
more probable, his characters more natu- 
ral, his imagery more simple, and his 
language more like that of common life, 
then we shall read his works with greater 
pleasure than we have done this. We 
think that he would derive great advantage 
from the study of the writings of Defoe, 
who could recite the most tragic incidents, 
and paint the strongest passions, in the 
manner that made them most affecting— 
that is, in the language of nature and 
truth. 





The Queen’s Isle.—Chapters onthe Isle . 
of Wight, wherein Church Truths are 
blended with Isiand Beauties. By the 
Authoress of “ Edith Aubrey.’’ 12mo. 
pp. 62.—Edith Aubrey is “ a pleasing 
little tract ’’ of which the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel have signified 
their approval by inserting it in their 
Quarterly Papers. The present writer 
has also published ‘‘ Verses for Infant 
Schools,’’ and two songs set to music by 
Alex. Lee, one of which is ‘‘ My beauti- 
ful Isle ’’—the same island to the praises 
of which she has now devoted her pen, 
with an amiable and zealous earnestness 
to advance at the same time the cause of 
religion, especially in its field of mission- 
ary exertions. ‘ The affectionate enthu- 
siasm of my feelings towards this darling 
Isle,” she remarks, ‘‘ would be increased, 
were it possible, by the idea that its 
mountains and its valleys, its woodlands 
and its sea-girt shores, might speak ano- 
ther language besides that of their own 
unutterable beauty —even the celestial 
language of holy and imperishable truth.”’ 
Her efforts will not fail of producing 
their good fruits in minds attuned to 
her own trains of thought: and in an 
historical point of view this little book 
will hand down to after-times many in- 
teresting events and circumstances in the 
ecclesiastical history of the Isle of Wight 
during the present generation. 





Adventures in Borneo: a Tale of Ship- 
wreck. 1 vol. post 8vo. pp. 260.—A 
custom has prevailed of late of dressing 
up works of fiction in : disguise of truth, 
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that we think should be checked before it 
has proceeded too far. Among these must 
be classed “‘ Omoo,”’ ‘‘ Typee,’’ &c. which 
appeared a short time back, and which are 
told so exceedingly like truth as to impose 
on the unsuspecting reader, and, were it 
not for a reckless flight of jmagination 
which the author every here #d there in- 
dulges, in spite of his habitual caution, 
are apt to deceive even the more watchful 
critic. To these we regret to add the 
** Adventures in Borneo ;’’ for, were it not 
for this drawback, we should recommend it 
with pleasure as an amusing work of imagi- 
nation. The story is pathetic; and, though 
the main incidents have often been drawn 
upon in various shapes, by former writers 
of romance, yet there is freshness in the 
author’s method of relating them, and the 
interest is well maintained throughout. 
It is no detraction from the talents of the 
author to say that the worst parts of the 
book are its title of ‘“‘ Adventures in 
Borneo,’’—instead of any other savage 
island,—and the clap-trap dedication to 
the Rajah of Sarawak. 





Bibliotheca Londinensis. By Thomas 
Hodgson. 8v0.—This volume is intended 
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as a Key or Index to ‘‘ The London Cata- 
logue of Books,’’ the utility of which has 
been acknowledged both by the book- 
sellers and their customers for many years, 
and has consequently been reproduced in 
frequent editions, the last of which ap- 
peared in 1846. The present classified 
index is now provided for the first time. 
It comprises thirty-six thousand books, 
all of which have either been published 
during the last thirty years, or have re- 
mained ‘‘in stock’’ on the booksellers’ 
shelves during that period. They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically under forty-five di- 
visions of subjects. With this statement 
we shall have made a sufficient representa- 
tion of the useful labour accomplished by 
Mr. Hodgson, and shall have established 
his claim to the thanks both of the dealers 
and readers in books. 





Questions for Law Students on the Se- 
cond Edition of Mr. Serjeant Stephen’s 
New Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land. By James Stephen, esq. Lond. 
8vo.—A useful elementary book, compiled 
with care and judgment. It may be safely 
recommended to the class of students for 
whom it is designed. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

April 25. The Burney prize, for the 
best English essay, ‘‘On some Moral or 
Metaphysical Subject, on the Existence, 
Nature, and Attributes of God, or upon 
the Truth and Evidence of the Christian 
Religion,’’ has been adjudged to J. Tod- 
hunter, B.A. of St. John’s College (Senior 
Wrangler 1848). Subject :—“‘The doctrine 
of a Divine Providence is inseparable from 
the belief in the existence of an absloutely 
perfect Creator.’’ (We were, then, in 
error in p. 401, in supposing that the 
first prize-subject was announced this 
year.) 





KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

April 20. The annual general meeting 
of proprietors took place, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, President, in the chair. 
The report was very gratifying. Since the 
last meeting, 1291 students had entered, 
and many who had received their educa- 
tion there had risen to distinction in so- 
ciety. A Professorship of the Law of 
Nations has been instituted, and a de- 
partment for the instruction of youths in- 
tended for the army and East India Com- 
pany’s military service, is being formed. 
The paid professional singers for the choir 


were dispensed with; and twelve young 
gentlemen, having natural organs suitable 
for the office, are to be trained as choris- 
ters. The finances, though still burdened 
with a heavy debt, are in a prospering 
condition as regards revenue and expen- 
diture. The income was 36,0937. 13s. 6d.; 
the expenses 33,5617. 13s.; balance 2,532/. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

April 26. At the anniversary meeting 
of this Society, Henry Hallam, esq. the 
President was in the chair, and addressed 
the meeting in a brief but eloquent 
manner. Mr. L. Hayes Petit, after 
some feeling and well-expressed ob- 
servations on the four years’ presidency 
of Mr. Hallam, on the services he had 
done the Society, and on his high lite- 
rary character, moved a vote of thanks 
to him, which was seconded by Sir John 
Doratt, and carried by acclamation. A 
request was made, and acquiesced in, that 
the address should be printed, The meet- 
ing then proceeded to ballot for the Pre- 
sident, Vice-President, and Council for 
the ensuing year, when the following no- 
blemen and gentlemen were elected :— 
President, the Marquess of Northampton. 
Vice-Presidents, the Dukes of Rutlandand 
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Newcastle ; the Earls of Clare and Ripon; 
Lords Bexley and Colborne ; H. Hallam, 
W. R., Hamilton, W. M. Leake, and 
Louis Hayes Petit, esqs. ; and the Rev. J. 
Hume Spry, D.D. Council, Rev. Dr. 
Bosworth,* Beriah Botfield, esq.,* the 
Ven. Archdeacon Burney,* the Rev. R. 
Cattermole, B.D. (Secretary), the Rev. H. 
Clissold, M.A., J. P. Collier, ents P. 
Colquhoun, esq., Sir John Doratt, M.D. 
(Librarian and Foreign Secretary), H. 
Egerton,* J. Hogg, W. Jerdan, C. A. 
Smith, H. Fox Talbot, J. Godfrey Teed,* 
and W. Tooke (Treasurer), esqs., and the 
Rev. J. Wright.* Auditors, Newell Con- 
nop and A. J. Valpy, esqs. Clerk and 
Collector, Mr. Nathaniel Hill. 

' ed marked * are new Members of Coun- 
cil. 





THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 30. The annual meeting of this 
Society was held in the Museum of the So- 
ciety, Hanover-square ; Sir John Boileau, 
Bart. in the chair. Mr. Mitchell, the 
secretary, read the report, from which it 
appeared that the receipts amounted to 
10,0897. 18s. 9d. among which were 
2,645/. 6s. annual subscriptions for the 
last year; 4,0407. 3s. 6d. admission to 
ardens, 1,683. 17s. 7d. sale of stock, &c. 
e sum of 9,824/. 8s. 2d. had been ex- 
pended, which left a balance in hand 
amounting to 2657. 10s. 7d. As many as 
143,630 persons have visited the garden 
establishment, an increase of about 50,000 
over the number of visitors of the previous 
year. Several buildings have been erected 
for the accommodation of the animals, &c. 
of which the society now possesses 1,335— 
viz. 383 mammalia, 851 birds, and 101 
reptiles. A camel, a lion, &c. presented 
by the late Viceroy of Egypt, are shortly 
expected, having been placed on board 
ship, under the superintendence of Mr. 
C. Murray, the British Consul in Egypt. 





THE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

May 2. The annual meeting of this So- 
ciety was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
Lord Braybrooke, the President, in the 
chair. 

The Report of the Council, whilst ad- 
mitting a diminution of numbers, arising 
in part from deaths (no fewer than twenty- 
eight having occurred in the Society during 
the past year), and partly from the circum- 
stances of the times, (which have been 
fatal to some other societies of a like cha- 
racter,) expresses a confidence in a con- 
tinuance of support ‘‘ amply sufficient to 
maintain the Society in its course of use- 
fulness, and to prove the wide interest 
still felt in the objects for which the So- 
ciety was instituted.’’ The Society’s in- 
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vested stock arising from ,compositions, 
paid in lieu of annual payments, now 
amounts to 911/. 10s. 

The Council have, during the past year, 
added the following works to the list of 
those to be published by the Society : 

1. The Chronicle of Queen Jane and of 
Two Years of Queen Mary. To be edited 
by John Gough Nichols, esq. F.S.A. 

2. A Selection from the Porkington 
MS. in the possession of W. Ormsby 
Gore, esq. M.P. To be edited by James 
Orchard Halliwell, esq. F.R.S. 

3. Household Roll of John of Brabant, 
Son in Law of King Edward the First. 
To be edited from the original in the 
Chapter Housé, Westminster, with a 
Translation and Notes, by T. Hudson 
Turner, esq. 

The books issued for the past year have 
been 

1. Camden’s Visitation of Huntingdon- 
shire, made by Nicholas Charles, his 
Deputy. Edited from the Original Visi- 
tation preserved among the Cottonian 
Manuscripts, by Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., 
F.R.S., Sec. S.A. (reviewed in our Feb. 
Magazine). 

2. Smith’s Obituary, from 1628 to 
1674: also edited by Sir Henry Ellis, 
from the Sloane collection of MSS., and 
undertaken at the suggestion of Sir Charles 
Young, Garter King of Arms, who, having 
had a transcript made for his own use, 
kindly placed the same at the service of 
the Council. 

3. Certain Considerations upon the 
Government of England. By Sir Roger 
Twysden, Kt. and Bart. Edited from 
the unpublished Manuscript by John 
Mitchell Kemble, esq. M.A. &c. This 
work was pointed out to the Council by 
Mr. Kemble as one of the most valuable 
treatises existing on the subject to which 
it relates; and they express their convic- 
tion that it derives additional value from 
the masterly Introduction, in which Mr. 
Kemble has furnished an outline of the 
author, Roger Twysden, ‘‘ one of the most 
laborious and judicious Antiquaries that 
the seventeenth century produced ;’’ and 
in which will be found an animated sketch 
of that distinguished and powerful class, 
the Country Gentlemen of England of 
1640, the class that produced Cotton, 
Spelman, Twysden, and others. 

The Council conclude their Report with 
alluding to a change which has gradually 
come over the character of the Society’s 
publications, the result of causes over 
which they have had comparatively little 
control, but one they believe to be gene- 
rally agreeable to the Members ; it is the 
purely historical nature of the later Cam- 
den Publications. Since the establishment 
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of the Camden Society, similar societies 
have been instituted for the publication of 
works more immediately connected with 
our early national poetry and drama. 
Their success has been at once a proof of 
the soundness of the principles on which 
the Camden Society was founded, and a 
warning to the Council to devote the 
means at their disposal to illustrate, not 
so much the poetical and literary, as the 
political and social history of the empire. 

After passing the usual votes of thanks 
to the officers, the editors of the past year, 
and to Sir Charles Young and the Rev. ~ 
Lambert B. Larking, for their several con- 
tributions of MSS. the meeting proceeded 
to the annual elections, when the Council 
and officers were re-chosen, with the addi- 
tion of John Bruce, esq. F.S.A. John 
Mitchell Kemble, esq. M.A. and Fred. 
Ouvry, esq. F.S.A. in lieu of the members 
retiring by law; and for auditors, John 
Yonge Akerman, esq. Sec. S.A. George L. 
Craik, esq. and Edward Foss, esq. F.S.A. 

The first volume of the new year’s publi- 
cations, viz. Inedited Letters of Queen 
Elizabeth and of King James VI. of 
Scotland, between the years 1581 and 
1594; from the Originals in the pos- 
session of the Rev. Edward Ryder of 
Oaksey, Wilts, and a MS. formerly be- 
longing to Sir Peter Thompson ; edited by 
John Bruce, esq. F.S.A., is nearly ready 
for delivery. 

THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIBTY. 

April 26. The eighth annual meeting 
of this Society was held at the Craven 
Hotel. The report made special allusion 
to two memorable occurrences which have 
recently tended to revive the interest ma- 
nifested towards the works and literature 
of the great period the Society has under- 
taken to illustrate. The sale of the house 
and tenements at Stratford-upon-Avon 
was too interesting and too important an 
event to those concerned in illustrating all 
that belongs to the personal history or the 
works of Shakespeare not to engage the 
attention of the members of the Council 
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very earnestly ; and the completion of the 
purchase of that house for the nation has 
occupied a very great deal of the efforts 
and time of the members of the Council, 
though not in their official capacity. The 
premises at present are invested in the 
Committee appointed to carry out the 
purchase, and about four hundred pounds 
are still required to place it in the hands 
of national trustees.* 

The purchase by the President, Lord 
Ellesmere, of the Chandos Portrait of 
Shakespeare, from the gallery at Stowe, 
is a matter of considerable interest to the 
Society, as, from the liberal permission of 
its noble possessor, every member will 
have the opportunity of possessing a 
highly finished engraving from this the 
most generally acknowledged represent- 
ation of the Poet. Mr. Samuel Cousins, 
the mezzotinto engraver, has undertaken 
the work, and the size of the plate, exclu- 
sive of margins, is ten inches by eight. A 
certain number of artist’s proofs, and 
proofs signed by the Director, are to be 
struck off, at advanced prices; by which 
means the other impressions are furnished 
at a very slight expense to the Socety, 
and it is hoped will not interfere with the 
usual number of books supplied for the 
annual subscription. To accomplish the 
object as perfectly as possible, and to bring 
it distinctly within the original purposes 
for which the Society was established, the 
Director, Mr. Collier, has undertaken to 
accompany the portrait with an account of 
all the known and acknowledged repre- 
sentations of the Poet,—a work at any 
time highly interesting in itself, but ap- 
pended to such an illustration, doubly so. 
It is expected that the print will be ready 
for delivery in the course of the present 
season; but, should this not be the case, 
it will, at all events, be included in the 
subscription of the present year. 

By direction of the General Meeting 
last year, a new and separate subscription 
was opened, under the designation of *‘ the 
Heywood and Dekker Fund,’’ for the 
republication of the works of those early 


* The Report of the Committee of the Royal Shaksperean Club, read on Shakspere’s 
Birthday at Stratford-upon-Avon, gives the following particulars on this subject. The 
committee having stipulated with the vendors to complete the purchase on the 
11th Nov. obtained a loan of 470/. from the Stratford Bank, depositing the deeds of 


the property in security. 


A trustworthy person is placed in the Birthplace, and it is 


open to visitors free of charge, a book being kept in the room for subscriptions, which, 
together with the rents of ‘* The Swan and Maidenhead” and the adjoining cottages, 


will it is expected defray the attendant expenses and the interest on the debt. 


The 


committee acknowledge a contribution of 200/. from Government made previously to 
the settlement in November; and add that the fund raised by Mr. Dickens and his 
friends, in a series of amateur theatrical performances during the last summer, for the 
endowment of the custodiership of the House, now amounting to 1500/. has been 


invested in the funds, in the names of Charles Dickens and John Forster, esqs. 
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dramatists, under the superintendence of 
the Council. The list has not yet filled 
in a manner to warrant the commence- 
ment of such an undertaking; but the 
Council are unwilling to abandon a scheme 
which they still hope to carry out in the 
course of the present year. 

The books issued for the subscription 
of the year 1848, are :— 

1. The Moral Play of Wit and Science. 
Edited by J. O. Halliwell, esq. 

2. Extracts from the Registers of the 
Stationers’ Company, of Works entered 
for Publication between the years 1557 
and 1570. With Notes and Illustrations, 
by J. Payne Collier, esq. Vol. I. 

Another and important volume still re- 
mains due on the subscription of the last 
year, namely, 

Inigo Jones’s Designs for Masques 
at Court, now first engraved from the 
Original Drawings in the possession of 
his Grace the Duke of Devonshire. Edited 
by J. R. Planché and J. Payne Collier 
esqrs. with a new Life of Inigo Jones, by 
Peter Cunningham, esq. together with an 
engraving from an original portrait of 
Inigo Jones, by Vandyck, presented to 
the Society by Major Inigo Jones. 


FINE 


ART-UNION OF LONDON. 

April 24. The usual annual meeting of 
this association was held in Drury-lane 
Theatre. Mr. Godwin, the hon. secretary, 
read the report, which, after detailing the 
attempted interference of the Committee 
of Privy Council for Trade in the arrange- 
ments. of the association, which has 
hitherto led to no positive result, pro- 
ceeded to state that the total amount 
subscribed for the current year is 10,3917. 
17s. The engraving and illustrated work 
obtained by each subscriber of the past 
year were ‘* The Prisoner of Gisors’’ and 
the “ Allegro and Penseroso’’ of Milton, 
which have elicited none but gratifying 
expressions. It may be mentioned as a 
striking illustration of the result of associ- 
ation, that 6s. 3d. of each subscriber’s 
guinea sufficed to produce these works— 
works which, if published in the ordinary 
way, could not have been purchased for 
the whole amount of the subscription; 
and that—after paying for illustrating and 
printing the report, printing almanacs and 
prospectuses, the cost of the general 
meeting and the exhibition of prizes, a 
proportion of the cost of the charter, the 
reserve of two and a half per cent. to 
provide a gallery hereafter, and the ex- 
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The fourth volume of the Society’s 
Papers has been issued as the first pub- 
lication for the subscription of the present 
year, 1849; the second volume of the 
“ Extracts from the Registers of the 
Stationers’ Company,” is passing through 
the press, and several others are in various 
stages of progress; one, of. the most in- 
teresting is a volume of the Names, Lives, 
and Characters of the original Actors in 
the Plays of Marlowe, Greene, Peele, 
Lodge, Nash, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Chapman, Dekker, Webster, 
Heywood, Middleton, Massinger, Ford, 
&c. alphabetically arranged, by J. Payne 
Collier, esq. V.P.S.A. &c. Some others, 
not yet produced, were named in our last 
report (June 1848, p. 638). The vacan- 
cies in the Council, occasioned by the 
retirement of five members according to 
the laws of the Society, were filled by the 
names of John Bruce, esq. F.S.A., W. O. 
Haunt, esq. Swynfen Jervis, esq. Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton, Bart. and Thomas Thom- 
son, esq. M.D. The Auditors elected for 
the year are Joshua W. Butterworth, esq. 
F.S.A., B. H. Smart, esq., and George 
Smith, esq. 


ARTS. 


penses of carrying on the large operations 
of the Society—half the total amount 
subscribed was distributed in the shape of 
prizes. With the funds then allotted 137 
works of art were purchased from the 
various public collections. They were 
exhibited in the Suffolk-street Gallery for 
four weeks, and visited, as heretofore, by 
an immense number of persons without 
any accident or injury. The engraving 
for the present year, ‘‘Sabrina,’” by Mr. 
Lightfoot, from the painting by Mr. Frost, 
A.R.A. is ready for electrotyping. In 
addition to this, each subscriber will receive 
an engraving, after a design in basso 
relievo by Mr. J. Hancock, ‘ Christ 
entering Jerusalem,’’ submitted in com- 
petition for a premium of 1007. offered 
for the purpose. In reply to the ad- 
vertisement of this premium 25 designs 
were sent in, several of them having great 
merit. To one of these, “‘ the Death of 
Boadicea,’’ by Mr. Armsted, the Council 
awarded an honorary premium, and have 
arranged to produce a certain number of 
copies of it in bronze, by the electrotype 
process, to be distributed hereafter as 
prizes. Copies of the prize design in 
bronze willalso be made. The satisfaction 
with which the Illustrations of Milton 
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have been received has led the Council to 
determine on producing a similar volume 
or the subscribers of the ensuing year. 

he poem selected is Goldsmith’s ** Tra- 
veller,”’ which will be illustrated by 30 
engravings on wvod. Messrs. Ricliard 
Ansdell, J. Absolon, E. Corbould, Frede- 
rick Taylor, W. E. Frost, A.R.A., John 
Gilbert, F. Goodall, R. Huskisson, W. 
L. Leitch, Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., E. 
H. Wehnert, E. M. Ward, A.R.A., J. D. 
Harding, G. Hodgson, F. W. Topham, 
E. Duncan, E. Armitage, and Thomas 
Webster, R.A. have already accepted 
commissions for the drawings. The en- 

aving of ‘“‘ The Crucifixion,’ by Mr. 
W. Finden, after Hilton, is advancing 
towards completion. Messrs. Bacon, Ed- 
ward Goodall, and Shenton, are making 
progress respectively with ‘‘ The Burial of 

arold’? (after Mr. F. R. Pickersgill), 
“The Irish Piper’ (after Mr. F. Goodall), 
and ‘ Richard Coeur de Lion forgiving 
Bertrand de Gourdon” (after Mr. John 
Cross). In addition to these, which, as 
mentioned in the last report, are being 
engraved on steel, as an experimenf on 
the practicability of ceasing to electrotype 
the same plate for all the subscribers, the 
Council have placed “ The Villa of Lucul- 
lus,’ by Mr. Leitch, in the hands of Mr. 
Willmore, to be engraved for the Society. 
Each subscriber of the ensuing year will 
be entitled to obtain an impression of one 
of these engravings—the particular print 
which each will receive being decided by 
lot. Statuettes in porcelain of ‘‘ The 
Dancing Girl reposing,’’ allotted last year, 
are in the course of completion, and will 
shortly be distributed to the prizeholders 
entitled to them. The engraving of “Queen 
Philippa interceding for the Lives of the 
Burgesses of Calais,” by Mr. H. Robinson 
(after Mr. Selous), is in progress. The 


figure of “ Thalia,”’ in cast iron, already 
mentioned on several occasions, is now so 
near completion that the members to whom 
it was allotted may expect to obtain it 
forthwith. The reverse of the ‘* Wren” 
medal has been completed by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Wyon, and the die is now being 
hardened. The medals commemorative of 
Hogarth allotted at the last meeting have 
been delivered to those entitled to receive 
them. The Flaxman medal, allotted some 
time since, and delayed by circumstances 
which the Council were unable to control, 
has been undertaken by Mr. W. Wyon, 
R.A. Dies for a medal in honour of 
Inigo Jones are in the course of execution 
by Mr. C. F. Carter. 

The sum set apart for the purchase of 
works of art by the prizeholders them- 
selves (3,205/.) was thus allotted :— 

Sixteen works at 10/.; fifteen at 15/,; 
twelve at 20/.; twelve at 25/.; twelve at 
40/.; seven at 50/.; five at 60/7.; four at 
701. ; four at 80/.; two at 1007.; one at 
150/7.; one at 200/. To these were added 
—20 bronzes of the Queen, after Chantrey 
(some of which were allotted last year) ; 
50 statuettes of Narcissus, after Gibson ; 
300 proof impressions, ‘‘ Queen Philippa 
interceding for the Lives of the Burgesses 
of Calais;’’ 300 lithographs of ‘‘ St. Ceci- 
lia,’’ by Mr. Maguire, after Mr. Tenniel; 
and 30 medals commemorative of Inigo 
Jones; making in the whole 791 prizes of 
art. The total sum appropriated to the 
purchase and production of works of art, 
including the estimated cost of the engrav- 
ings, is 7,5302. 9s. 2d. 

The prize of 200/. value was drawn by 
Mr. G. Appleyard, of St. James’s-place; 
that of 1507. by the Rev. C. Lane, of 
Wrotham; those of 1007. by Messrs. W. 
Biggs, of Conduit-street, and J. U. Mar- 
tin, of East Dereham. 
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Feb. 8. Viscount Mahon, President, 
in the chair. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Thomas Windus, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
various specimens of chased works of art— 
in gold, silver, and ivory—belonging to 
himself and some of his friends, to which 
the several dates of 1530, 1620, 1640, 
and 1660 were: assigned; that of 1530 
was a pax, which, from the cognizance 
stamp, he considered to be the work of 
Benvenuto Cellini. , 

The ‘Rev. Edward Wilton, of West 


Lavington, near Devizes, exhibited the 
drawing of a Copper Shield or Badge 
found near that place, bearing the arms of 
the elder house of Lancaster, descended 
from the younger son of King Henry III. 
It was accompanied by a letter from T. W. 
King, esq. York Herald, containing some 
remarks on the peculiarity that each file 
or point of the label contains only ¢wo 
fleurs-de-lis, and not three, the usual 
number when more than one charge 
occurs. The same remarkable deviation 
from what appears to have been a general 
practice happens in three royal shields in 
the roof of the magnificent church at Yar- 
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mouth in Norfolk, which are described in 
a paper by Mr. King, read before the 
Norfolk and Norwich Archzological So- 
ciety. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated a letter, 
from Queen Elizabeth to Sir William 
Pelham, Knt. Lord Justice of Treland, 
blaming him for negligence in the govern- 
ment of that realm (which will be found 
in No. 17 of the Society’s Minutes of 
Proceedings, lately issued). 

The Secretary then read a Memoir by 
Edward Foss, esq. F.S.A. on the Justices 
of Trailbaston, a species of itinerant 
judges, whose office continued from the 
33rd Edw. I. 1305, to the 16th Rich. II. 
In the Annals of Worcester, under the 
year 1305, it is said that “‘ hoc anno Jus- 
ticiarii Domini Regis, qui vocantur Trail- 
baston, primo itineraverunt.’’ Thomas 
Trivet, in his Annals (page 404), says 
that this name was given to them by the 
people—“ ab hominibus popularibus yocati 
sunt de Traylebastoun;’’ adding ‘‘ quod 
sonat Trahe-baculum.’’ Holinshed trans- 
lates this last expression, ‘‘ which signifieth 
traile or draw the staff ;’’ and Jacob, in 
his Law Dictionary, professing to quote 
from Holinshed, calls this staff “ the staff 
of justice.’? Thus, out of Trivet’s simple 
statement of a fact, ‘‘an hypothesis is 
framed for which his words give no au- 
thority, namely, that these justices were 
so styled from trailing the staff of justice.’’ 
Mr. Foss traces the name, and the early 
practice of its office, in Mr. Wright’s 
“ Political Songs of England ” (published 
by the Camden Society) ; and in Peter 
Langtoft’s Chronicle, which show that 
it was the outlaws themselves who were 
called Traylbastouns, or draw-staffes ; they 
formed an illegal association, “ sworn to- 
gether to undertake private quarrels at 
fairs and markets,—for three or four shil- 
lings, or merely to shew their courage,— 
to beat a good man, who never did hurt to 
any Christian body.’’ 

feb. 15, Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

The President announced that he had 
nominated as Auditors of the annual ac- 
counts, Lord Redesdale, Sir Fortunatus 
Dwarris, Thomas Crofton Croker, esq. 
and Beriah Botfield, esq. 

Robert Porrett, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
the Head of a Battle-Axe of bronze, found 
at Heathfield in Sussex, in 1848, within 
the area of that locality which in 1066 
formed the memorable field of Hastings. 
From the place where it was found, the 
impression might naturally be expected 
to arise that it was a relic of that great 
event; but Mr. Porrett, in a short note 
which accompanied the exhibition, ad- 
mitted that the form of this weapon did 
not exactly correspond with that of the 
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battle-axes which appear in the hands of 
several combatants, and even of Harold 
himself, in the Bayeux Tapestry. The 
axe in question was of a square form, 
analogous to the instruments which go by 
the name of celts ; it appears to have been 
made to fit into a mortice, and to have 
been secured by a transverse pin riveted 
at both ends. It has been recently pur- 
chased by the Board of Ordnance for the 
Armoury at the Tower. A drawing of 
this battle-axe, by Mr. Charles Corner, 
which accompanied the exhibition, was 
presented to the Society. 

The Rev. J. M. Traherne, F.S.A. ex- 
hibited a bronze Spear-head discovered in 
Coed-mawr, St. Fagan’s, Glamorganshire, 
in August, 1847, in cutting the South 
Wales Railway. Several bronze celts were 
found near the same spot. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated, from 
the Cottonian manuscripts, the Letter 
which Queen Elizabeth wrote to the Earl 
of Essex, dated at Nonesuch, 17th Sept. 
1599, in consequence of his failure to 
fulfil his promises to her to carry on the 
war in Ireland against Tir-Oen. (This 
letter has been since printed in the So- 
ciety’s Minutes.) 

A Letter was read from Hyde Clarke, 
esq. in comment upon the 15th Chapter 
of the First, and on a portion of the 9th 
Chapter of the Fifth Book of Bede’s Ec- 
clesiastical History ; in illustration of the 
peopling of England by the Angles, con- 
sequent upon the invitation from the 
Britons to Vortigern and his followers ; 
connecting them with the Varini or Va- 
ringhi as a kindred tribe, who subse- 
quently settled in Slavonia. In illus- 
trating the early migrations of the northern 
hordes, and more particularly as con- 
nected with the invasion of this country by 
Hengist and Horsa, Mr. Clarke endea- 
vours to shew that the History of the 
English, as a people, is still to be written. 

Feb. 22. J. P. Collier, esq. Treasurer, 
in the chair. 

Hugh Welch Diamond, esq. M.D, pre- 
sented to the Society’s Museum an Effigy 
anda Plate in brass to the Memory of 
Margaret, wife of Sir John Erneley, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, daughter of 
Edward Dawtrey, esq, who died the 18th 
Aug. 1518, said to have been found in the 
Thames. 

William Richard Drake, esq. by per- 
mission of Colonel Reid, M.P. exhibited 
an ancient embossed Shield of middle-age 
work, of the cinguecento period. 

Sir Henry Ellis laid before the Society 
an impression from the matrix of a Seal, 
recently picked up in Norfolk, which had 
been communicated to him by Dawson 
Turner, esq. of Great Yarmouth. It is of 
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oval form, the centre filled by the figure of 
an abbat, beneath a gothic canopy, mitred, 
bearing a crozier in his left hand, his right 
hand uplifted in the act of benediction. 
A small full-length figure represented in 
a niche below. The inscription round, st. 
OFICII. P’OR. LINCOLII. ORDI’s. 8’C’I. 
AvevsT’1. The seal of the Augustin 
Friars of Lincoln. 

A letter was read from George R. Cor- 
ner, esq. F.S.A. accompanying the de- 
scription of a Monument placed over the 
Grave of Eric Menved and Queen Inge- 
borg of Denmark, in the church at Ring- 
sted, in the Island of Zeeland, translated 
by his friend Mr. Alfred Hansen, from 
Professor Werlauff’s Memoir in the 
‘¢ Antiquariste Annaler,’ published at 
Copenhagen in 1821. Eric VIII. named 
Eric Menved, and his Queen Ingeborg, 
both died in 1319. This monument is 
stated to be the earliest memorial known 
for a Danish king bearing an inscription : 
it consists of a mass of stone work two 
feet high above the floor, and is sur- 
mounted by a slab of black marble, on 
which is a thick brass plate, bearing the 
engraven images of King Eric Menved 
and his royal consort, of the natural size, 
with elaborate accompaniments. 

The Secretary then concluded the read- 
ing of the Inventories of the Countess of 
Leicester’s Property at Essex House, in 
1655, with Notes by J. O. Halliwell, esq. 
communicated to the Society by the Coun- 
cil of the British Archaeological Associa- 
tion. 

March 1. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

A Letter from John Bruce, esq. F.S.A. 
was read, citing examples of the Crown 
Badge, as represented upon the sepulchral 
brass lately given to the Society’s Museum 
by Dr. Diamond, (see our May Magazine, 
p-. 520,) and referring particularly to a 
brass in the church of St. Neot’s in Hun- 
tingdonshire, as recorded by Gregory 
King, in his Visitation of that county in 
1684, for Thomas Lynde, Yeoman of the 
Crown. Mr. Bruce shewed the occurrence 
of the same badge in no less than five 
other known English brasses, still, how- 
ever, leaving it in doubt whether the 
badge in question was specifically that of 
a Yeoman of the Crown, or generally that 
of a servant of the Sovereign. 

Benjamin Nightingale, esq. exhibited to 
the Society a drawing of a thin strip of 
bronze, sixteen inches in length, and one in 
breadth, which, from its still retaining a 
spiral form, was presumed to have been 
twisted round a wooden staff or sceptre. 
On this bronze a number of rude figures 
of animals were represented, intermixed 
with characters or letters, such as are 
seen upon some of the Anglo-Saxon 
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sceattas engraved by Ruding. It was 
found among other antiquities, heretofore 
exhibited to the Society, on Farley Heath, 
in Surrey, in the summer of 1848. Mr. 
Nightingale also exhibited a Bronze Celt 
found by himself in the same neighbour- 
hood at a later period of the year. Mr. 
Akerman accompanied this exhibition with 
a short note, suggesting that the slip of 
bronze had formed the ornament of the 
staff of an ecclesiastic, and was probably 
of the date of the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury ; founding this belief on the analogy 
between some of the figures on the scroll 
and those on some gold coins found on 
Bagshot Heath some years since, and de- 
scribed as wellas figured in the Numisma- 
tic Chronicle. 

The Secretary then read a Letter from 
Thomas Crofton Croker, esq. F.S.A. ac- 
companied by two drawings and the exhi- 
bition of two bosses of a brooch, a bronze 
fibula, two silver buckles, and a ring. Mr. 
Croker called attention to the frequent 
discovery of comds in ancient places of in- 
terment, as near Pier o’ Wall in Orkney 
in 1839, and at Larne, co. Antrim, in 1841; 
at the former place were five human 
skeletons, with fragments of armour, 
weapons, ornaments (among which two, 
found near or a little below the head of 
each, resembled large mussel shells), 
fibule, combs, and miscellaneous articles ; 
at Larne, a human skeleton, accompa- 
nied with a spear, sword, fibula, and a 
comb, as engraved in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy. Mr. Croker 
afterwards described a discovery of an- 
cient remains at Kilmainham, near Dub- 
lin, accompanied by some remarks upon 
them by Mr. Worsaae, of Copenhagen, 
addressed to the Royal Irish Academy, 
in which they are considered as of Danish 
origin—the weapons and ornaments of ‘ 
Norsemen. ‘‘ After what has been stated,’’ 
Mr. Croker remarks, ‘it is to be pre- 
sumed that no ove can doubt the correct 
appropriation to the northern maritime 
adventurers of that period’’ (the tenth 
or eleventh century), *‘ or their associates, 
of the interments described as having been 
found on the shores of the islands of Scot- 
land and the north coast of Ireland. Let 
imagination supply the picture of these 
bold seamen hovering around the coast in 
their coracles or hide-boats. And is the 
popular imagination of a comparatively 
ignorant people, who crossed their rivers 
in canoes hollowed out of logs of wood, 
taxed too much when beholding an un- 
known sea-creature fearlessly moving 
along a stormy shore, braving its wild 
waves or triumphantly careering through 
its breakers, and guiding almost magically, 
with a slight double-bladed or rather 
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disked oar, a frail but secure bark or shell, 
in believing that the part not submerged 
was a mirror? especially when the hand 
unemployed in navigation was occupied, 
while going through the surf, in the ad- 
justment of the hair. May it not be fairly 
presumed that the tail-like appearance of 
the stern of these northern hide-boats re- 
sembled that of the present ordinary Nor- 
wegian skiff, which must have been the 
primitive contrivance for steering or guid- 
ing the coracle by means of an oar when 
tide and wind were not in its favour. Thus 
I think the incongruous combination of a 
fish’s tail and a semi-human form, with a 
pair of hands occupied by a mirror and 
comb, can be fairly explained. But why, 
it may be asked, should these fierce 
northern pirates be transformed into mer- 
maids ? Whyshould theynot be considered 
as mermen? Their jewelled breasts, or 
the clasps of their cloaks, I humbly con- 
ceive, sufficiently account for this vulgar 
error.’”’ A few subsidiary notices of a 
couple of brooches found by a peasant in 
the Island of Inniscattery, and on the 
irruptions of the Danes into that island 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, formed 
the conclusion of Mr. Croker’s letter.* 
(To be continued.) 





ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

April 13. James Talbot, esq. in the 
chair. 

A communication was made by the Rev. 
J. Willson of the discovery of some Roman 
remains at Headington, consisting of a 
quantity of pottery, sepulchral urns, &c., 
which he exhibited. From the excava- 
tions already commenced, the foundation 
walls of a small chamber, about 13 feet 
by 10, have been exposed; and there is 
every reason to suppose that when the 
search is prosecuted further many other 
objects will be brought to light. The land 
being at present under cultivation, opera- 
tions cannot be resumed until after the 
crop has been gathered. 

The secretary stated that he had just 
returned from Colchester, and had in- 
spected the numerous Roman antiquities 
lately discovered on the property of Mr. 
Taylor ; from whom he had met with such 
facilities as would, he hoped, enable him 
to furnish the Institute with fuller details 
of the sepulchral remains with which this 





* lt cannot fail to be remarked that 
Mr. Croker’s ingenious transmutation of 
Norse boatmen, who had come all the 
way from Denmark in coracles, into Irish 
mermaids, leaves untouched the fabulous 
being of still earlier ages, of whom it was 
said that 
Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne. 

Gent. Mag. Vou, XXXI. 
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vicinity abounds. As but a small portion 
of this Roman burial-ground has been dis- 
turbed, it is conjectured that many relics 
may yet be brought to light: meantime 
Mr. Taylor has presented the whole of 
this collection, consisting of more than 
150 cinerary urns, with glass vessels, and 
other objects, to the museum now form- 
ing in the Town Hall of Colchester. 

Some fragments were exhibited by the 
Rev. H. Jenner, which had been dug up 
in the course of some excavations made 
by him in the inner ballium of the ancient 
Castle of Clare, in Suffolk. 

Notice was sent by Mr. Walbran (local 
secretary at Ripon) that he was watching 
the progress of the excavations making by 
the directions of Lord de Grey at Foun- 
tains Abbey. The foundations of the 
abbat’s house could now be distinctly 
traced, and were quite confirmatory of the 
opinion which was expressed by the mem- 
bers of the Institute as to its real site 
during their visit to the abbey in 1246. 

Mr. A. Nesbit forwarded some sketches 
of ancient sepulchral slabs; on one of 
which was a beautiful floriated cross: and 
a paper was read from him illustrative of 
these ancient memorials. 

The Rev. J. Coppard sent some draw- 
ings of an ornamental cross over the gable 
of the north aisle of the Church of Plymp- 
ton St. Mary, Devonshire. 

Some richly illuminated psalters and 
other curious MSS. from the Monastery 
of Hayles, in Gloucestershire, were exhi- 
bited by the Rev. C. Sydenham. The 

eauty of these manuscripts attracted much 
attention. 

Mr. Franks exhibited rubbings from the 
sepulchral brasses of two of the Wynn 
family, in Gwydir church, which were 
almost unique as having the engraver’s 
name sculptured thereon; one only similar 
known instance was adduced by Mr. 
Hunter, as existing in Darley church. 

Mr. Turnbull sent a drawing of a rap- 
poir, preserved at Edinburgh, richly or- 
namented in relief, with an elegant Raf- 
faelesque design. Mr. Ram exhibited an 
antique ivory cameo, found suspended in 
an Etruscan tomb which had been made 
use of by the Romans; the design repre- 
sents a head of the younger Bacchus. Dr. 
Kendrick presented a cast from the ancient 
seal of the corporation of Liverpool. Mr. 
Whincopp exhibited a silver armlet, ap- 
parently Saxon, with a silver medieval 
ring and other curiosities. Mr. Talbot 
stated that, having shown the celt lately 
found in Marylebone to Sir H. de la 
Beche, it was ascertained to contain a 
certain quantity of tin, thereby proving it 
to be real bronze, and not merely copper, 
as had been supposed. 
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Mr. Talbot also announced that, the 
want of better accommodation having been 
urgently pressed upon the Committee by 
numerous members, they had decided on 
taking the spacious apartments in No. 26, 
Suffolk-street, Pall Mall, which would 
afford conveniences for the meetings, li- 
brary, and museum of the Institute. 

May 4. The Dean of Westminster, V.P. 

The Hon. Richard Neville, whose re- 
cent researches in Cambridgeshire and 
Essex have brought to light many antiqui- 
ties of the British and Roman periods, in 
the neighbourhood of Audley End, com- 
municated a memoir on his investigations 
in another county, at a Roman site on 
Lord Braybrooke’s estates, near Billing. 
bear, Berks. The remains of a Roman 
structure had been first noticed there, at 
Weycock, in the parish of Waltham, by 
Camden, and subsequent discoveries are 
slightly recorded by later antiquaries. The 
excavations directed by Mr. Neville have 
laid open the ground plan of the building, 
which seems to have been an octagonal 
tower, about twenty yards in diameter. 
Numerous vestiges of Roman occupation 
had been found, such as coins, pottery, 
and bronze objects, several of which were 
laid before the meeting, with an inedited 
coin of considerable interest, assigned to 
the period between the departure of the 
Romans and the succession of the Saxons. 
Mr. Neville gave an account also of a cu- 
rious discovery of numerous interments, 
discovered near Waltham in the course of 
construction of the Great Western Rail- 
way; with a line of shafts resembling 
wells, such as have been recently described 
in the neighbourliood of several Roman 
sites in England,—as at Ewell, Chester- 
ford, &c.—A discussion ensued in reference 
to these singular places of deposit ; in 
which the Dean of Westminster, Sir John 
Boileau, and Mr. Yates took part: men- 
tion being made by the latter of the ex- 
traordinary cavities near Maestricht, 
termed in Belgium organ-pipes—which, 
however, are probably natural ; whilst the 
shafts noticed by Mr. Neville appear, by 
their contents, to have been artificial, and 
formed in Roman times. 

The Rev. W. Gunner sent an account 
of a curious sculpture found in the church 
of Stoke Charity, near Winchester, con- 
cealed by masonry—probably at the pe- 
riod of the enactments against all decora- 
tions accounted superstitious in the reign 
of Edward the Sixth. It is a good exam- 
ple of middle-age art, and deserving of 
preservation, 


This communication was accompanied by 
areport from Mr. Greville Chester regard- 
ing Roman antiquities recently found on 
the site of a Roman villa at North Wal- 
tham, Hants, and various vestiges of the 
same period in that county, which appear 
to claim careful investigation. Mr. Chester 
has already formed a collection, compris- 
ing numerous antiquities of value. 

Mr. Hatfield, of Doncaster, gave a 
memoir on a sepulchral slab found built 
up in Thorp Arch Church, Yorkshire,— 
and of the ancient proprietors of that 
parish, from Osbern de Arches, in the 
time of the Conqueror, and the De Bras 
family, in a later age. ‘This slab appears 
to have been the memorial of a child; 
supposed by Mr. Hatfield to have been of 
the De Belewe family, possessors of Thorp 
Arch in the reign of Edward the First. 

The curious subject of the tenure at 
Broughton (Lincolnshire) and the gad- 
whips was resumed ; and some observa- 
tions on the origin of that remarkable 
usage were made by Mr. Walford. 

Mr. Minty communicated an original 
relation of the murder of the Duke of 
Buckingham by Felton, preserved in a 
letter written immediately after that event 
bya Mr. John Herne, and addressed to 
Mr. Smythe of Arminghall, near Norwich. 
It had been brought to light amongst 
some family papers in Mr. Minty’s pos- 
session. 

Mr. Disney brought for the inspection 
of the Society the silver seal of John Mil- 
ton—which had come into his possession 
by family descent. ‘This interesting relic 
exhibits the double-headed eagle assumed 
by the father of the poet, and placed as a 
sign over the office where he practised his 
calling as a scrivener. It has been sup- 
posed that this bearing properly belonged 
to the family of Mitton, of Shropshire, 
and not to the name of Milton. Mr. 
Hunter gave several observations upon 
this subject—and on the ancestry of the 
poet ; whose grandfather he believed that 
he had succeeded in tracing as resident at 
Staunton St. John’s, Oxfordshire. 

Numerous antiquities and drawings 
were exhibited ; especially a collection of 
Anglo-Roman antiquities, by the Hon. 
Richard Neville :—also various ancient 
objects produced by the Dean of Here- 
ford, the Dean of Westminster, Mr. West- 
wood, the Rev. H. Maclean, Mr. Hunter, 
—and a few examples of the revived use of 
engraved memorials of brass, successfully 
designed in accordance with medizval au- 
thorities by Mr. Wykeham Archer. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS IN 


House or Lorps. 


May 10. The writ of error in the case 
of William Smith O’Brien and others, 
convicted of high treason in Ireland, came 
on for hearing before the Lord Chancellor, 
Lords Campbell, Brougham, Lyndhurst, 
and other peers.—Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Mr. 
Napier, and Mr. O’Callaghan, were heard 
for two days on the part of the plaintiffs in 
error ; after which the Lord Chancellor, 
and other law Lords, and the Judges who 
were present and consulted by the Lord 
Chancellor, gave a unanimous opinion that 
the plea in error could not be sustained. 

May 24, The Marquess of Lansdowne 
moved that The thanks of the house should 
be given to the Governor-General of 
India, the Commander-in-chief, and the 
officers and soldiers of the army in India, 
for their services in the recent operations 
in the Punjaub, in the battle of Goojerat, 
and the siege of Mooltan.—Lord Stanley 
seconded the motion; and the Duke of 
Wellington addressed the, House with 
great energy and earnestness. He re- 
marked that this war arose out of an ex- 
traordinary case of perfidy and treachery 
on the part of the Lahore Government. 
Moolraj, the governor of Mooltan, refused 
to deliver his trust to the officer sent to 
relieve him, and murdered the two gentle- 
men sent by the British Resident to superin- 
tend the delivery. This act of treachery was 
followed by a revolt of the whole country, 
and was followed by degrees by a treach- 
erous revolt and insurrection, not less 
than three territories refusing to obey the 
orders of the Government. All these 
insurrections our army had to get the 
better of at the same time.—His Grace 
alluded to the services of Generals Whish 
and Dundas, of Major Edwardes, and of 
LordGough; and remarked, with regard to 
the conduct of the 14th Light Dragoons, 
that their commanding officer was badly 
wounded without the knowledge of the 
regiment, and removed from the field, 
when some unauthorised person gave a 
* signal which was not understood, and 
which led to the apparent panic which 
ensued. They were at last got in order, 
and have since performed their duty in 
that way for which they were on former 
occasions celebrated.—The motion passed 
unanimously. 


PARLIAMENT. 


May 7. The Marquess of Lansdowne 
moved the second reading of the Bill to 
repeal the Navigation Laws.—Lord 
Brougham warned the House not im- 
plicitly to believe the statistics of Govern- 
ment, and opposed the motion.—The 
debate was continued next day, when a 
division took place—For the second read- 
ing 173, against it 163. The Bill was 
then read a second time. 

May 11. The Earl of Carlisle moved 
the second reading of the Irish RaTE IN 
Arp Bill:—The Earl of Roden moved 
that the Bill should be read a second time 
on that day six months. Their lordships 
divided—For the second reading, 48 ; 
against it, 46. 

May \8. The Earl of Carlisle moved 
the third reading of the same Bill.—The 
Earl of Glengali moved that the Bill 
should be read a third time on that day 
three months. Their lordships divided— 
For the Bill, 37 ; against it, 29. 

May 21. In Committee on the Navi- 
GATION Laws, Lord Stanley moved an 
amendment in accordance with his doctrine - 
that reciprocity ought to be preliminary 
to any advantage conferred on foreign 
countries. — Earl Grey replied that all 
nations would be sufferers by such a 
policy, but England would be the greatest 


loser. — The Committee divided—Ayes 
103, Noes 116. 
May 24. In Committee on the same 


Bill, the Earl of Ellenboroxgh moved, as 
an amendment, that the act should not 
come into operation until the Ist Jan. 
1851, instead of the Ist Jan. 1850—Ayes 
14, Noes 57.—The Earl of Waldegrave 
moved the omission of the clause admitting 
foreign-built ships to British register, if 
owned and manned by British subjects ; 
and of the clause compelling shipowners 
to take a certain number of apprentices 
—Ayes 37, Noes 49.—Lord Stanley then 
announced that he should cease from 
further opposition to the measure. 

May 25. On the notice of the Bishop 
of Oxford, his Bill for the Protection oF 
WomMeEN was read a second time. 





Hovse or Commons. 
April 23. Mr. Labouchere moved the 
third reading of the Bill for repealing 
the Navigation Laws:—Mr. Herries 
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moved as an amendment that it should be 
read a second time on that day six 
months. The House then divided—For 
the third reading, 275 ; against it, 214. 

April 24. Sir J. C. Hobhouse moved 
the Thanks of the House to the Earl of 
Dalhousie, Lord Gough, Generals Gil- 
bert,” Thackwell, and Whish, and the 
other officers and soldiers who had taken 
part in the recent operations in India. 
Mr. M. Gibson moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to repeal the BraziLian Act, 
8 and 9 Vic. cap. 122. By this Act we 
assumed a criminal jurisdiction over Bra- 
zilian subjects, and Mr. Gibson contended 
that it was contrary to the law of nations, 
citing the authority of Chief Justice 
Wilde, Mr. M. D. Hill, and Mr. Watson, 
in support of his opinion.—Sir F. The- 
siyger hoped the House would not give any 
encouragement to the motion, for if the 
Act were repealed there would remain no 
means of carrying out the convention of 
1826; and they would exhibit to foreign 
nations a weakness and vacillation dero- 
gatory to the character of the legislature 
of this country. The House divided— 
For the motion, 34; against it, 137. 

April 25. The House went into com- 
mittee on the Bill introduced by Sir J. 
Pakington for preventing Bripery at 
Exections.—Mr. V. Smith moved the 
omission of the first clause, which required 
every member of Parliament, before taking 
his seat, to make and subscribe a declara- 
tion that he had not been guilty of bribery. 
—tThe clause was supported by Sir F. 
Thesiger, but on a division the numbers 
were—For the clause, 54; against it, 146. 
—Sir J. Pakington then moved that the 
Chairman report progress, and obtain 
leave to sit again, as, in consequence of the 
rejection of the first clause, he felt it de- 
sirable to have time to consider what 
course he should pursue.—Mr. Locke 
moved the second reading of his Bill for 
compelling the directors of Scorcu Rait- 
WAYS to convey passengers by the mail 
trains they were now obliged by law to 
run on Sundays.—Mr. Cowan moved that 
it should be read a second time on that 
day six months. The House divided,— 
For the Bill, 122; for the amendment, 
131; majority against the Bill, 9. 

April 26. Lord J. Russell moved for 
leave to bring ina Bill for the amendment 
of the IntsH Poor Law. He first pro- 
posed to fix a maximum rate: that when 
in any case the rates in an electoral divi- 
sion amounted to 5s. in the pound, it 
would be competent for such division to 
call upon the other divisions of the union 
to contribute their share of such further 
sum as might be required to the extent of 


2s. in the pound in each electoral divi- 
sion. In no case was a larger rate to be 
levied than 7s. in the pound. Next he 
proposed to give the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners power to subdivide unions, which 
was desirable in many cases ; and to erect 
workhouses when necessary. He also in- 
tended to enable the owners of landed 
property in Ireland to deduct a propor- 
tion of the poor’s rates paid on their land 
from the jointures and settlements secured 
on their rentals, on the principle that 
such settlements were made without any 
contemplation of the land being burdened 
with a poor’s rate. Another important 
provision of the Bill was that the tenant 
shall in future deduct one-half the rate 
from his rent, but should have no power 
to make any further reduction, the rate 
and deduction hereafter to have reference 
to the valuation, and not to the rent. 
Lastly, he proposed to give the commis- 
sioners power to exempt improvements 
from being rated to the poor for seven 
years after they shall have been made. 

The Solicitor-General moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to facilitate the sale 
of ENcUMBERED EsTATEs IN IRELAND, 
and another, enabling persons having per- 
petual and limited interests in land to 
make Leases of a portion of their pro- 
perty for terms of 999 years, for building 
or improvable purposes. 

April 30. The third reading of the 
Irish RatE-1n-Axp Bill having been fixed 
for this evening, Captain Jones moved that 
it should be read a third time that day six 
months.—The House divided—For the 
third reading, 129; against it, 55. 

In Committee of SuppLy, among other 
votes were, 9,772/. for the salaries and 
contingent expenses of the Registry and 
Public Record Office; and 12,688/. for 
the expenses of the North Star, for taking 
out supplies to those engaged on the Arctic 
expedition.—A division was taken on an 
amendment proposed by Sir W. Moles- 
worth, for such a reduction as would stop 
the works at Keyham.—Mr. Corry de- 
fended the vote, on the ground of the ne- 
cessity of the basins and wharves for the 
construction and repair of steam-vessels of 
war.—The numbers were—For the vote, 
101 ; for the amendment, 27. 

May 1. Mr. Ewart moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to abolish the PunisH- 
MENT OF Deratu.—Sir G. Grey enter- 
tained the strongest conviction that the 
time was yet far distant when it would be 
possible to dispense with the extreme 
penalty of the law in cases of extreme 
guilt. Since 1841 the punishment of 
death had only been inflicted in cases of 
Wilful Murder, and the question should 
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be considered in reference to that state of 
facts. —The House divided—For the mo- 
tion, 51; against it, 75. 

May 2. Mr. Bourke moved the second 
reading of a bill for the better preserva- 
tion of CATTLE AND SHEEP IN IRELAND, 
stating that since 1845 and up to 1847 the 
cases of cattle and sheep-stealing had in- 
creased from 653 to 10,044.—Sir G. Grey 
was willing to consent to the second 
reading; but he entertained serious ob- 
jections to some of the clauses. — The 
bill was opposed by Mr. S. Crawford, 
Mr. J. O'Connell, and Mr. Bright, on 
the grounds that the offence of cattle 
and sheep-stealing in Ireland had been 
very much caused by the late famine, and 
that the majority of crimes were com- 
mitted by persons who were anxious to be 
sentenced to imprisonment or transporta- 
tion, in preference to their wretched mode 
of existence.—The House divided—For 
the second reading, 67; against it, 86. 
The bill was consequently lost. 

Mr. Bouverie moved that the House 
should go into Committee on the CLERGY 
Reuier Bill, and Mr. Lacy moved :— 
That it be an instruction to the Committee 
to make provision for persons in holy 
orders being relieved by the said bill, 
without such persons being obliged to de- 
clare themselves dissenters from the United 
Church of England and Ireland. — The 
House divided—For the instruction, 65 ; 
against it, 132.—The House then went 
into Committee, when a debate arose on 
the 6th clause, which enabled persons se- 
ceding to avail themselves of the offices of 
the Church of England.—The House di- 
vided—For the clause, 57; against it, 
118. The clause was accordingly struck 
out of the bill. 

Mr. S. Wortley moved the second read- 
ing of his bill for legalising MARRIAGE 
with the sister or niece of a deceased wife; 
and Mr. Goulburn moved, as an amend- 
ment, that it should be read a second 
time on that day six months.—The debate 
was adjourned. 

May 4. The House having resolved 
itself into Committee on LAND IMPROVE- 
MENT AND DRAINAGE IN IRELAND, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved an 
advance of 300,000/. under the Land Im- 
provement Act, and 200,000/. for arterial 
drainage in Ireland. reed to. 

Theadjourned debate on the MARRIAGES 
Bill was then resumed by Mr. Bunbury, 
who contended that the present law im- 
posed civil disablilities for theological 
opinions, and therefore supported the pro- 
posed relaxations.—Sir G. Grey supported 
the second reading of the bill. He did 
not go into the theological question, 
leaving that to the conscience of individual 
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members, but regarded the matter before 
them with a view to its practical bearings 
on the interests of society.—The debate 
was again adjourned, and by repeated sub- 
sequent adjournments, is now fixed for the 
13th of June. 

May 7. Onthe order of the day for 
the second reading of the MEmBERs’ 
Oartus Bill, Sir R. H. Inglis said he 
could not conceal from himself that the 
object of this measure was not merely to 
alter oaths, but to legalise the admission 
of Jews into Parliament, and, therefore, 
moved as an amendment, that it should be 
read a second time on that day six months, 
—Mr. Peel delivered his maiden speech in 
favour of the bill. He was received with 
marked courtesy by the House, and was 
frequently cheered as he progressed with 
an ease and confidence which gave promise 
of ,hereditary debating power. He based 
his arguments on the principles that Jews 
were entitled to every natural right that 
belonged to the subjects of this realm; 
that these rights belonged to the people, 
not because they were members of this or 
that religious persuasion, but because they 
were Englishmen, claiming the privileges 
of the constitution, and bearing their due 
share of the burdens of the State; and 
that the infliction of civil disabilities for 
religious belief—which had prevailed only 
when the State had been made subject to 
the Church—was now abhorrent to the 
constitution of England, which recognised 
complete religious equality.—The House 
divided—For the second reading, 278; 
against it, 185. 

May 9. A bill introduced by Mr. P. 
Scrope, which proposed to promote the 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE Poor in Ireland, 
by enacting that a census should be taken 
out of the unemployed population, that 
the number should be allotted among the 
owners of townlands, and if it was shown 
that such owners gave employment to the 
number of persons allotted to them, that 
they should be exempted from the rate of 
the relief for the able-bodied poor. The 
proposal was rejected on a division—For 
the bill, 41 ; against it, 166. 

May 10. Mr. Anstey moved a reso- 
lution, expressing the disapprobation of 
the House at an order of the Treasury, 
which allowed the mixture of chicory with 
Correre.—The motion was opposed by 
the Chancellor gof the Exchequer, who 
maintained that the mixture of chicory 
with coffee was beneficial to the consumer, 
and that they could only attempt to prevent 
it by an expensive and inquisitorial survey, 
which he believed would be ineffectual. 
The numbers were—For the motion, 11; 
against it, 62. 

Mr. Drummond moved that the House 
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should resolve itself into committee to con- 
sider the Pustic ExpENDITURE, and the 
existing system of TAXATION, witha view 
to relieving the pressure on the industry 
of the country.—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer opposed the motion. It could 
not lead to any particular result, as the 
subjects broached by Mr. Drummond were 
sufficient to occupy several sessions. A 
return to the salaries paid before the war 
would lead to an augmentation of the pay 
of many officers of the Government. There 
had been many revisions of taxation since 
the war, and great reductions had been 
made in favour of trade and industry. The 
House divided, and the numbers were— 
for the previous question, 151; against it, 
100. Mr. Drummond’s motion was, 
therefore, not put. 

May 11. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer moved the second reading of a bill 
to sanction advances of money for the 
IMPROVEMENT OF LAND, and for arterial 
DratnaGe in Ireland.—Read 2°. 

The Solicitor- General moved the second 
reading of his bill to amend the act of last 
session, for facilitating the sale of En- 
CUMBERED Estates in Ireland. The 
principal provision of the bill is the ap- 
pointment of a commission with power, 
on the application of the parties interested, 
to sell encumbered estates, to give a par- 
liamentary title, and to settle from the 
purchase money all claims against such 
estates.—Read 2°. 

May 15. Mr. Pearson moved for a 
select committee ‘‘to inquire and report 
as toa practical and uniform system of 
Prison Discipxine for all persons suf- 
fering imprisonment for crime.”” He 
undertook to prove that he could save the 
400,000/. a-year now spent on the prisons 
of this country, and make the criminal 
class maintain itself; and to do this by a 
reformatory system, without slave labour 
and without interfering with the just 
rights of free labour.—Sir G. Grey said, 
all experience had proved that no system 
of prison discipline was so good, both 
with regard to the correction of crime 
and the improvement of the criminal, as 
the separate system.—Debate adjourned. 

May 17. The Irish Poor Law Bill, 
after a prolonged debate, was read a 
second time without a division. 
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May 22. Mr. Tennyson D’ Eyncourt 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 
shorten the DuRATION OF PARLIAMENTS 
by the repeal of the Septennial Act ; and 
was seconded by Lord Dudley Stuart.— 
Lord J. Russell opposed the proposition 
as likely to lead to greater expense in 
elections, and practical inconvenience in 
the business of the House ; contending 
that public opinion had already its full 
influence on the votes of members ; and re- 
marking that in fact the average duration 
of parliaments from 1826, had been only 
two years and a half. Ina small House 
the motion was carried by 46 to 41. 

May 24. Mr. H. Berkeley moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to give voters at 
elections the protection of the Bator. 
The House divided—For the motion 85 ; 
against it 51. 

Mr. Roebuck moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill for the better government of the 
Cotontges. He would have our colonies 
in North America, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand governed by one 
and the same system of law, the object of 
which would be to secure their settlement, 
and to apply to them a system of fede- 
ration, which was already practicable with 
regard to some of them, and would be in 
time to all, with the exception of New 
Zealand alone. He would adopt the 
American system, and admit the colonies 
to confederation, as the Americans did 
their new states, on arriving at a certain 
state of maturity, and, having thus ad- 
mitted them, there should be a perfect 
system of free trade between them and the 
mother country. The principle would at 
once constitute the Canadas into a great 
confederate state, a position for which 
they were already ripe. To effect his 
object he would again separate Upper and 
Lower Canada, giving to each a separate 
legislature, and a federal legislature for 
both, with a Governor General, as the 
executive appointed by this country.—Mr. 
Hawes opposed the scheme as imprac- 
ticable, and because the principle of self- 
government had already been extended to 
many important colonies.—The House 
divided—For the motion73; against it 
116. 

May 25. The House adjourned over 
Whitsuntide to Thursday the 31st. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


The names of MM. Caussidiére and 
Louis Blanc, who were condemned at the 
recent trial at Bourges, but have not sur- 
rendered, were on Thursday, the 19th 
April, exposed to the public gaze in the 
Place du Palais de Justice. A scaffolding 
was erected, and on the top of two poles 
at the corners might be read, in letters of 
nearly a foot long, the names, dates, and 
place of birth, and ages of the contuma- 
cious, together with the offences for which 
they were condemned. 

The ballot for the new Legislative As- 
sembly commenced in Paris on Sunday, 
the 6th May, at six o’clock, and closed at 
midnight of the following day. Out of 
274,232 electors who voted, not including 
the army, it is ascertained that the mode- 
rate candidates received the far larger 
number of suffrages. The following is 
the list of the twenty-eight members re- 
turned for the department of the Seine, 
arranged according to their place on the 
poll: Murat (134,825 votes), Ledru Rollin, 
Lagrange, Boichot, Bedeau, Lamoricieére, 
Dufaure, Moreau, Hippolyte Passy, Victor 
Hugo, F. Pyat, Vavin, Lamennais, Bixio, 
Odillon Barrot, Thod. Bac, Cavaignac, 
Wolowski, Rattier, Coquerel, Considé- 
rant, Pierre Leroux, Peupin, Garnon, 
Roger (du Nord), Ferd. Lasteyrie, Per- 
diguier, and Rapatel (107,825 votes). The 
names of the unsuccessful candidates who 
were highest on the list were proclaimed 
in the following order : 

Bugeaud, Marie, Boissel, Demay, Proud- 
hon, Leon Faucher, A. Langlois, Nap- 
Lebon, Falloux, Ribeyrolles, Hervé, Thiers, 
and Vidal (98,865 votes). Of the twenty- 
eight elected, ten belong to the Red Re- 
publican or Socialist party, viz. Ledru 
Rollin, Boichot, Lagrange, Felix Pyat, 
Lamennais, Bac, Rattier, Pierre-Leroux, 
Considérant, Perdiguier. The other can- 
didates on the Socialist list not elected 
are Cabet, Charassin, D’Alton Shee, De- 
may, Geniller, Greppo, Hervé, Hizay, 
Langlois, Lebon, Madier de Monjan. 
Malermet, Montagne, Proudhon, Ribey- 
rolles, Savary, Thore, Vidal. 

To show how completely the Repub- 
lican party of the “ National” has failed, 
it is only necessary to take the following 
names given on its list, all of whom are 
excluded, and they are men of such emin- 
ence that their names are nearly all 
familiar to the English reader :—Arago, 
Bastide, Billault, Buchez, Carnot, Corbon, 
Dequossie, Dupont (de |’Eure), Jules 
Fayre Flocon, Colonel Forestier, Goud- 


choux, Grevy, Colonel Guinard, Lamar- 
tine, Marrast, Recust, Senard, Clement, 
Thomas, and Thouret. Five of the eight 
members returned were on the Conserva- 
tive, and three on the Socialist list. The 
same party seems equally unfortunate in 
the provinces. M. Dupont is excluded 
from his native province, and is now 
ci-devant ‘‘de l'Eure.’’ M. de Lamar- 
tine is the last but one on the poll at 
Macon, and, generally speaking, their 
names do not figure high anywhere. All 
the celebrities of the Constitutional As- 
sembly, Molé, Thiers, Montalembert, 
Dupin, Barrot, &c. are returned. 

It is calculated that of the 734 repre- 
sentatives, 514 hold Moderate and 220 
only Socialist opinions. Multiplied re- 
turns and three deaths leave thirty-two 
places vacant. 339 members of the late 
Constituent will sit in the Legislative As- 
sembly, 228 of whom have belonged to 
the Moderate party and 111 to the Oppo- 
sition. Three only of the Provisional 
Government—viz., MM. Ledru-Rollin, 
Cremieux, and Arago—have seats in the 
Legislative Assembly. M. Pagnerre, the 
Secretary-General of the Provisional Go- 
vernment, and MM. Goudchaux, Beth- 
mont, and Carnot, the three Ministers 
appointed by that Government, have not 
been re-elected. Of the twelve Ministers 
appointed by General Cavaignac, two only, 
MM. Dufaure and Lamoriciere, have been 
returned. The Ministers appointed by 
the President of the Republic have been 
all re-elected, with the exception of Gen- 
eral Rulhieres and M. Leon de Maleville. 


ITALY. 

A French expeditionary army of 9,000 
men, under the command of General 
Oudinot, landed on the 26th April at Civita 
Vecchia, from whence they marched on 
the 28th towards Rome. Garibaldi, the 
Roman General, occupied a little village 
in advance, but retired, fighting the whole 
way, many of the French entering Rome 
with them. The head of the French 
column was destroyed by the fire of three 
pieces which grossed the street, aided by 
troops which fired from the houses and 
walls. Gen Oudinot finding his hopes 
of carrying the city at an end, retreated 
with his army, again suffering a severe 
loss. 

On the 5th May, Garibaldi attacked a 
body of 2,000 Neapolitans at Torre di 
Mezza Via, between Rome and Albano. 
The Neapolitans, after a short combat, 
threw away their arms and fled; the Ro- 
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mans taking 60 prisoners and two pieces 
of artillery, with which they entered Rome 
on the evening of that day. 

Gen. Oudinot has received reinforce- 
ments from France, so that his army now 
consists of 20,000 men: but he has re- 
mained inactive from the time of his first 
attack on Rome, suffering from severe 
personal illness. 


GERMANY. 


The King of Prussia having declined 
the Imperial title proffered by the National 
Assembly of Frankfort, the Kings of 
Wurtemburgh and Saxony have been put 
to the ordeal whether they would take 
their stand at the head of the popular 
movement, and they have been made to 
suffer for their repugnance to the propo- 
sition. The King of Wurtemberg aban- 
doned his capital with precipitation on 
the 24th of April, leaving an address to 
his people praying them not to force him 
to accept the suzerainté. On the same 
day, however, the president of the ministry 
announced to the chamber of deputies 
that his Majesty had ‘‘ ceded to their 
wishes.’’ 

The citizens of Dresden having ad- 
dressed the King of Saxony, urging his 
acceptance of the Frankfort Constitution, 
met with a direct refusal, which was the 
immediate signal for insurrection. On 
the 3rd of May the populace attacked 
the Arsenal, and were at first repulsed 
with several killed and wounded. The 
Town-house was next stormed, and the 
German colours planted on the tower. 
A crowd of people then collected before 
the palace on the Brucken-Platz : stones 
were thrown at the King’s-room, and two 
of the windows were smashed. Barricades 
were thrown up in all directions. At 
seven o’clock the door of the Arsenal was 
stove in by the insurgents, but a cannon 
from within did desperate execution. 
The authorities sent deputation after depu- 
tation to the King, in order, if possible, 
to prevent further effusion of blood, but 
their representations were entirely un- 
successful. As the night gathered in, the 
populace retired to their homes, and the 
military patrolled the principal streets. 
The King and Queen fled, at dusk, to the 
fortress of Kénigstein. Proclamations, 
written in an impassioned strain, were pub- 
lished, bearing the signatures Tzchirner, 
Heubner, and Todt, as a Provisional 
Government. On the 5th, 2,000 Prussian 
troops arrived and occupied the old town. 
The soldiers, both of Saxony and Prussia, 
did their duty: and on the 7th the new 
town was bombarded by the troops. The 
opera-house was burnt down, and the 
— gallery suffered, some of the most 
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valuable pictures being pierced by bullets. 
The conflict terminated on the morning 
of the 9th, when the troops took possession 
of the Kruezkirche the last strong-hold of 
the insurgents. 

The King of Hanover has been obliged 
to leave his capital, and to repair to the 
castle of Herrenhausen. 


HUNGARY. 


Serious reverses have been sustained by 
the Imperial army onthe Danube. When 
General Welden assumed the supreme 
command of the Austrian forces in Hun- 
gary it was either too late to retrieve the 
errors of his predecessor, or the strength 
of the enemy was such as to baffle his com- 
binations, and even to overpower his re- 
sistance. The whole of the kingdom of 
Hungary, north of the Danube, is in the 
hands of the Magyars ; and the Hungarians 
have displayed in this contest far greater 
military strength and national resources 
than the rest of Europe had given them 
credit for. In October, when Vienna was 
in the hands of a turbulent insurrection, 
which they had excited, they allowed the 
city to fall without any effective attempt 
to relieve it; six months later they were 
in a condition to expel a numerous and 
splendid army from the whole kingdom. 
The siege of Comorn has been raised, and 
Pesth evacuated by the Austrians. The 
demands of the Hungarians, as agreed 
upon by Kossuth, Georgey, Bem, and 
Dembrinski, are as follow:—1l. The re- 
cognition of the kingdom of Hungary 
in its ancient limits, including Croatia, 
Slavonia, and the military boundaries. 
2. Union with Transylvania as decided 
upon by the Hungarian Diet at its sitting 
last year. 3. General amnesty for the 
whole of Austria, the immediate release of 
the October prisoners, and indemnities to 
the families of those who were murdered. 
4. Transmission of all the Hungarian 
regiments serving in Italy and else- 
where throughout the empire to Hungary. 
5. Recognition of the Hungarian Constitu- 
tion of 1848. 6. Hungary shall remain 
under the government of a Provisional 
Executive Administration, elected - from 
among the Diet, until the hereditary suc- 
cession shall have been legally restored; 
and the King, who shall have been elected, 
shall be crowned at Buda-Pesth, and sworn 
to the constitution. 7. Galicia shall stand 
in the same relation to the Austrian 
Federal State as that in which Hungary 
now stands, and will stand, under the 
name of the Polish kingdum of Galicia ; 
it will, therefore, be linked to Austria 
only by a personal union, having its own 
army and its own finances. 8. The par- 
ticipation of Hungary in the Austrian 
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national debt shall be decided by the Hun- 
garian Diet by majority. 


CANADA. 


Early in April, a tremendous conflagra- 
tion took place in Toronto. The greater 
part of the city is in ashes, and the loss is 
estimated at about 600,000 dollars. The 
magnificent cathedral of St. James, erected 
a few years since on the same spot where 
stood the former cathedral, which was 
destroyed by fire ten years ago, is in- 
cluded in the conflagration. 

Before the end of the same month, 
Montreal was visited with a similar ca- 
lamity. The recent proceedings in the 
House of Assembly (described in our last, 
p- 529) have led to an open revolt, in which 
irreparable deeds have been perpetrated 
by an infuriated mob. It appears that 
on Wednesday, the 25th of April, the 
Governor-General proceeded to the House 
of As8embly in Montreal, to give the 
Royal Assent to various Bills which had 
been passed, and amongst them the Jn- 
demnity Bill. The moment the clerk of 
the House read the title of this Bill, the 
audience in the gallery left the presence, 
audibly manifesting their disapprobation, 
and on leaving the House, Lord Elgin 
was driven off amidst yells, hootings, and 
a shower of rotten eggs, dirt, and stones. 
In the evening, about nine o’clock a crowd 
advanced on the House of Assembly by 
different streets, from the direction of the 
Place d’Armes, and commenced throwing 
stones through the windows. A party of 
the more violent then burst open the hall 
door, rushed up the main stairs, proceeded 
to demolish everything in the hall, and 
afterwards fired it by means of some 
papers. The crowd outside, which ap- 
peared to be composed for the most part 
of merchants and other respectable citizens 
of Montreal, stood at some distance watch- 
ing in an apparently impassive manner the 
progress of this handful of incendiaries. 
The centre of the building, occupied by 
the library of the Assembly, in a short 
time fell in with a dreadful crash through 
the roof of the west wing, and in a little 
time the whole building, from one end to 
the other, was enveloped in flame. It 
is said that none regret the loss of the 
House, every one the splendid libraries, 
in which were the archives and records of 
Canada for hundreds of years; valuable 
works from every quarter of the globe, and 
1,100 volumes of records of the British 
Parliament. The Queen’s picture was 
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saved from the burning building, but 
destroyed in the streets. The party in 
charge of the mace carried it to Donegana’s 
Hotel, and placed it in the hands of Sir 
Allan M‘Nab. No lives were lost. ‘The 
next morning, Messrs. Mack, Heward, 
Montgomerie, and Ferres, proprietors of 
the ‘‘ Montreal Gazette, ’’ were arrested 
on a charge of arson. 


INDIA. 


After the triumphant victory at Goojerat, 
General Gilbert made a rapid march with 
15,000 men and 40 guns in pursuit of 
the fugitives. The General crossed the 
Jhelum without obstruction or accident, 
and took possession of the fort of Rhotas, 
which had been evacuated by the enemy 
on his approach. On the 6th of March, 
Major and Mrs. Lawrence, Lieuts. Her- 
bert and Bowie, and Mr. and Mrs. Thomp- 
son, who had for some months been in 
the hands of the enemy, were restored to 
us. On the 8th, Shere Singh came into 
camp, and intimated that the other chiefs 
and troops under him were ready to lay 
down theirarms. On the 9th he returned 
to his own people to complete arrange- 
ments. There seemed at first some hesi- 
tation on the part of the insurgents, and 
Gilbert pushed on in battle array, to be 
prepared for accidents. On the 14th, 
Chutter Singh, Shere Singh, Aota Singh, 
and 13 other chiefs of note, came in, and 
surrendered themselves ; 16,000 men laid 
down their arms, and delivered themselves 
up to our mercy. The common soldiers 
were allowed to retain their horses, and 
each received a rupee to subsist them on 
their way home; the chiefs were sent 
under a guard to the capital. Forty-one 
pieces of artillery were at the same time 
given up, making 160 which have fallen 
into our hands since January, and nearly 
500 since Nov. 1845. Sir Walter Gilbert 
pursued the Afghans to Peshawur; but 
they had secured the passage of the Khyber, 
and thus escaped the punishment so justly 
due. On the 29th of March a proclamation 
was issued, declaring the Sikh states now 
and for ever annexed to the British do- 
minions. Sir Henry Lawrence has been 
appointed Chief Commissioner; Mr. John 
Lawrence and Mr. Mansell, commis- 
sioners. The Maharaj Dhuleep Singh is 
to have a pension of four lakhs of rupees 
(40,000/.) per annum. Thirty-three thou- 
sand troops are standing fast for the 
present in the Punjaub: and 38,000 are 
in the neighbouring provinces. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


May 8. The first stone of the new Lu- 
natie Asylum for the eastern division of 
the county of Middlesex, was laid by 
H.R. H. Prince Albert. The site is at 
Colney Hatch, and the architect is Mr. 
Daukes. 

May 19. As Her Majesty was return- 
ing from a drive in Hyde Park, a man in 
the crowd (this being the day observed for 
the celebration of H. M. birthday) fired 
a pistol at the carriage. He was immedi- 
ately arrested, and was found to be an 
Irish labourer named John Hamilton, who 
seems to have had no better motive than 
mere wantonness, and it is doubtful whether 
the pistol was loaded with shot. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


April 18. This morning at twelve 
o’clock, the ship Torrance, Rowe, of Wex- 
ford, from Constantinople, entered the 
new dock, Gloucester, with her yards 
manned and colours flying, guns firing, 
and cheers from an immense concourse of 
persons assembled for the occasion. She 
was followed by English, French, Prus- 
sian, Austrian, Hanoverian, and Dutch 
vessels, some of which immediately com- 
menced discharging their cargees into 
trucks on the railway, which were in 
readiness. 

April 19. The foundation stone was 
laid of the “* Church of England Training 
College,’’ at Cheltenham. The proceed- 
ings began by the performance of divine 
service in St. Paul’s Church, and was fol- 
lowed by a sermon from the Rey. Dr. 
M‘Neile. Lord Ashley laid the stone with 
the usual ceremonies, and afterwards ad- 
dressed the meeting, as did the Rev. F. 
Close. The stone bears the following in- 
scription on a tablet of white marble :— 
‘¢ This stone was laid by the Right Hon. 
Lord Ashley, M.P., President of the 
Church of England Training Institution, 
at Cheltenham, for the purpose of in- 
structing persons as masters for any part 
of the United Kingdom, upon Scriptural, 
Evangelical, and Protestant principles, in 
accordance with the Articles and Liturgy 
of the Established Church. April 19th, 
1849. S. W. Daukes, architect, Thomas 
Haines, builder.”’ 

NORFOLK. 

Church building and Church restora- 
tions have been going forward in this 
county to a considerable extent of late. 
At Norwich, great improvements have 
been made in the magnificent Norman Ca- 
thedral. The exterior of St. Luke’s Chapel 
has been restored, and new Norman win- 
dows have been put in with diaper ob- 


scured glass, which has a very fine effect. 
The Consistorial Court has been improved 
by a large handsome new window, the 
style being in strict accordance with 
the original Norman work. Orders have 
also been given for the restoration of the 
front on the north side. The ground 
has been lowered all along on this side to 
prevent dampness on the floor of the in- 
terior. The hamlet of Thorpe Church is 
progressing in a very creditable manner. 
The structure is of Kentish ragstone, a 
material very much used in the neighbour- 
hood of London. The dressings are of 
moulded bricks from the kiln of Mr. 
Gunton, of Costessey; the style is Norman, 
and the zigzag Norman enrichments are 
as perfect as if cutin stone. The Church 
is cruciform, with a nave, transepts, and 
asemicircular apse. There will be 520 
sittings, and an extensive space underneath 
will be converted into school-rooms. In 
Brooke Church extensive restorations are 
progressing under the management of the 
Rev. J. Holmes of Brooke-hall, and other 
gentlemen. The interior of Dereham 
Church has been completely renovated 
and restored. A new circular tower has 
been added to Be/fon Church on the foun- 
dation of the old tower. A design on the 
Decorated style has been produced by 
Messrs. Brown and Kerr for the new 
church schools at Yarmouth, to be built 
under the auspices of the Rev. George 
Hills, the zealous incumbent. The site 
of the schools will be on a piece of ground 
near Colby gates, at the south end of the 
town. At Fakenham new church schools 
have been lately completed, which will ac- 
commodate about 300 children. 


SUFFOLK. 


The church of St. Nicholas, Zpswich, has 
lately undergone considerable alteration. 
The pewing has been removed, and replaced 
by commodious benches. A window added 
to the north aisleis a restoration of the 
corresponding one, which has been de- 
prived of its tracery ; the upper compart- 
ments are filled with stained glass, the 
execution and gift of Mr. R. B. King, of 
Brook-street. The cost of the alterations 
is between 500/. and 600/. The incumbent, 
the Rev. M. G. Edgar, contributed the 
sum of 100. beside supplying oak timber 
to an equal amount ; a grant of 40/. was 
obtained from the Church Building So- 
ciety, and 20/. from the Diocesan Society ; 
the remainder was raised by the pa- 
rishioners. Several discoveries were made ; 
amongst the rest some figures of the 
apostles, carved in bas-relief, of very early 
date. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &e. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


April 3. Glamorganshire Militia, John 
Nicholas Lucas, esg. to be Lieut.-Col.; Sir 
Charles M. R. Morgan, Bart. to be Major. 

April 25. Royal Artillery, brevet Major 
R. i. Burnaby to be Lieut.-Col.—Royal Ma- 
rines, Colonel Second Commandant W. Fer- 

usson to be Colonel Commandant: Lieut.- 

1. T. Stevens to be Colonel Second Com- 
mandant; Capt. and brevet Major W. Taylor 
to be Lieut.-Col. 

April 27. The Right Hon. Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, K.C.B. (late Envoy Extraordinary to 
Queen of Spain), to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United 
States of America.—Grenadier Guards, Lieut.- 
Col. W. N. Hutchinson, from 20th Foot, to be 
Capt. and Lieut.-Col. vice Capt. and Lieut.- 
Col. A. A. T. Cunynghame, who exchanges.— 
Coldstream Guards, Lieut. and Capt. M. E. 
‘Tierney to be Captain and Lieut.-Colonel. 

May 1. Henry George Ward, esq. to be 
Lord High Commissioner for the Ionian 
Islands.—Patrick Augustus Boyle, esq. to be 
Colonial Ve on the Gold oe 
Marines, Col. and Second Commandant W. 
Powell to be Colonel Commandant; Lieut.- 
Col. R. Edwards to be Colonel Second Com- 
mandant; brevet Major C. Pratt to be Lieut.- 
Col. vice Edwards, promoted.—Capt. Donatus 
O’Brien and Herbert Poulton Voules, esq. to 
be two of the Visitors of Parkhurst Prison, in 
the Isle of Wight.—Lieut.-Colonel Joshua 
Jebb, C.B. and Herbert Poulton Voules, esq. 
to be two of the Commissioners for governing 
the Pentonville Prison, instead of Sir Benj. 
Brodie, Bart. and Dr. Ferguson, resigned. 

May 2. Edward Henry Hills, esq. to be 
Seapeee and Apothecary to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, at Kew. ; 

May 7. Lord Belhaven tobe High Commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland.—Lieut.-Gen. the Right Hon. Sir 
Edward Blakeney, K.C.B. to be a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath. 

May 18. 6th Foot, Major A. A. Barnes, 
from the 25th Foot, to be Major, vice Major 

Griffiths, who exchanges.—62d Foot, 
Major H. B. Harvey, from the 87th Foot, to 
be Major, vice brevet Lieut.-Col. W.T. Shortt, 
who exchanges.—Ceylon Rifle Regt. Capt. 
G. B. Tattersall to be Major.—Unattached, 
Capt. P. W. A. Bradshawe, from the 77th 
Foot, to be Major. 

May 22. 15th Light Dragoons, Major-Gen. 
T. W. Brotherton, C.B. to be Colonel.—sth 
Foot, Major-Gen. Sir J. Grey, K.C.B. from 
the 73d Foot, to be Colonel.—73d Foot, Major- 
Gen. R. G. H. Clarges, C.B. to be Colonel. 

May 24. James Ivory, esq. (one of the Ordi- 
nary Lords of Session), to be one of the Lords 
of Justiciary in Scotland, vice John Hay 
Forbes, esq. resigned. 

May 25. 28th Foot, Major-Gen. J. Duffy, 
C.B. to be Colonel.—Royal Hospital Chelsea, 
Gen. Sir George Anson, G.C.B. to be Gover- 
nor; Gen. Sir Colin Halkett, G.C.B. to be 
Lieut.-Governor. 





NavaAL PReEFERMENTS. 


April 27. Capt. Thomas L. Massie to the 
Cleopatra, 

May 4. Vice-Adm. Sir J. A. Ommanney, 
K.C.B. to be Admiral of the Blue; Kear.Adm. 
the Hon, Donald Hugh Mackay to be Vice- 


Admiral of the Blue; Capt. George Ferguson 
to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

May 5. Capt. P. Richards to be Captain 
Superintendent of Chatham Dockyard ; apt. 
Sir T. Pasley, Bart. to be Captain Superin- 
tendent of Pembroke Dogkyard. 

May 8. To be Captains,—A. Murray and 
H. J. Matson. 

To be Commanders,—W. K. 
Mellersh, and Vashon Baker. 

May 9. Rear-Adm. Sir F. Mason, K.C.B. 
to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue ; Capt. Sir G. R. 
Sartorius to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

May 11. Retired Capt. G. G. Lennock to 
be Retired Rear-Admiral. 

May 16. A. Karley to be Retired Com- 
mander, 1846; T. Laen to be Master Attendant 
of Chatham Yard. 

Rear-Adm. M. H. Dixon is appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Cork, 


Nicholas, A. 





EccLesiASTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. George Smith, D.D. to be Bishop of Vic- 
toria, Island of Hong Kong. 

Rey. E. Huxtable, to be Sub-Dean of Wells 
Cathedral. 

Rey. H. Banfather, Beeston R. Norfoik. 

Rey. W. Bates, Burnham Market R. Norf. 

Rey. H. L. Bennett, Thorpe V. Surrey. 

Rey. W. Broadley, Carnmenellis in Wendron 
P.C. Cornwall. 

Rev. T. Brookman, Otham R. Kent. 

~~. M - Browne, Compton Chamberlayne V. 

Vilts. 

Rey. W. Calder, Trinity Chapel P.C. Portsea, 
Hants. 

Rey. D. Campbell, Pentridge R. Dorset. 

Rey. T. Cottle, Shalfleet V. Isle of Wight. 

Rev. C, L. Courtenay, Bovey Tracy V. Devon. 

Rev. J. H. Crowder, New Church of St. Mar- 
garet P.C. Whalley Range, Manchester. 

Rey. C. Dampier, Thornford R. Dorsetshire. 

Rev. H. H. Dombrain, St. George’s Church 
P.C. Deal, Kent. 

Rey, C. Dunlop, Enfield V. Sussex. 

Rev. E. Foley, All Saints’ P.C. Derby. 

Rey, Mr. Hullah, Holne V. Devonshire. 

Rey. W. Jones, St. Mary’s Church P.C. Lian- 
rwst N. Wales. 

Rey. D. Jones, Pennarth V. Glamorganshire. 

Rey. Mr. King, Linton V. Kent. 

Rev. G. W. Lewis, Crich VY. Derbyshire. 

Rey, J. Mayo, Stokenchurch P.C. Oxon. 

Rey. J. Macaulay, Aldinghain R. Lanc. 

Rey. R. F. Meredith, Luccombe R. Somerset. 

Rey. T. Middleton, St. George’s P.C. Manchest. 

Rey. C. Moody, Little Kimble R. Bucks. 

Rey. G. Mumford, East Winch V. Norfolk. 

Rey. T. Ovens, St. James R. Colchester. 

Rev. W. L. A. Parker, Hornsea V. with Long 
Riston, Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. H. Payne, Earliam-with-Bowthorpe V. 
Norfolk. 

Rey. C. Potchett, Ryhall V. with Essendine, 
Rutland, 

Rev. J. Price, Darowen V. Montgomery. 

Rev. J. Randolph, Yyringham-cum-Filgrove 
R. Bucks. 

Rey. E, Rawnsley, Hundleby V. Linc. 

Rev. J. Rodgers, St. Paul’s, Werneth, P.C, 
Stockport, Cheshire. 

Rey, J. De L, Simmonds, Chilcomb R, Hants. 

Rev. J. Sisson, Orton V. Westmorland. 

Rey. H. R. Smith, St. Mary’s P.C. Preston. 

Rey, G. Southwell, Yetminster V. Dorset, 
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Rev. W. Stow, Dilton Marsh P.C. Wilts. 

Rev. J. S. Tate, Markington P.C. Ripon, Yorks. 

Rev. T. Voules, Beercrocombe R. Somerset. 

Rev. W. Williams, Pyle and Kenvig V. Glam. 

Rev. H. Wilson, Fritton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. D. Wilson, Faringdon V. Berks. 

Rev. R. F. Wood, Moreton Corbet R. Salop. 

Rev. F. B. Wright, St. John’s P.C, Broughton, 
Lancashire. 





CHAPLAIN. 
Rev. M. Bayley, to the Earl of Jersey. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


H. M. Birch, esq. B.A. to be Tutor to the 
Prince of Wales. 

Travers Twiss, esq. D.C.L. to be Commissary 
of the diocese of Canterbury. 

Rev. J. W. Willets, to be Master of Towcester 
Grammar School. 





BIRTHS. 


April 15. In Dorset-sy. the wife of Edward 
Colston, esq. late 15th Hussars, a son and 
heir.——20. In Eaton-sq. the wife of Edward 
Divett, esq. M.P.ason.—2l. At High Elms, 
Lady Lubbock, a dau.——22. At Wellesley 
House, Shooter’s Hill, the wife of Edwin 
Wodehouse, esq. Capt. Royal Arty. a dau. 
——23. In Eccleston-st. the wife of Capt. J. 
W. Montagu, K.N. a dau.—-At Strewell-lodge, 
Dumbartonshire, the wife of Col. P. E. Craigie, 
C.B. Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, a son.— 
At Keliy, co. Devon, the wife of Arthur Kelly, 
esq. a dau.—-25. At Addiscombe-house, Croy- 
don, the wife of Capt. the Hon. Robert Hand- 
cock, a son.——At Corsham Court, Wilts, the 
Hon. Mrs. Methuen, a dau.——27. At Water- 
ingbury Place, Kent, Mrs. Lucas Lancaster, a 
son and heir.——28. At Rutland-gate, Hyde 
Park, the wife of F. Pratt Barlow, esq. jun. a 
dau.——30. At Rodbourne, Wilts, the wife of 
Richard tlungerford Pollen, esq. a dau. 

Lately. At Staunton-park, Herefordshire, 
the wife of James King King, esq. a dau.—— 
In Carlton-house-terrace, the Marchioness of 
Kildare, a dau.——At Kingston Russell, the 
= of Morton Grove Mansel, esq. a son and 

eir. 

May. At Antony, the wife of W. H. P. 
Carew, esq. M.P. for East Cornwall, a sonand 
heir.——At Rowland’s Castie, Hants, the wife 
of Capt. O’Callaghan, R.N. a dau.——In Bel- 
grave-sy. Lady Maria Douglas Pennant, a dau. 
——At Gosport, the wife of Major Lethbridge, 
Royal Art. a son.——4. In the Close, Salis- 
bury, the wife of James Hussey, esq. a dau.—- 
In Upper Brook-st. Mrs. Cecil Fane, a dau. 
stillborn.——5. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the 
Lady Mary Hope Wallace, a son.——6. At 
Eaton-place, the wife of Lieut.-Colonel Camp- 
bell, a son.—8. Mrs. Ernest Perceval, a son. 
——At Chester, the wife of Sir Edward Walker, 
a dau.——At Tring, the wife of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Banister, a son.——9. At Eastbourne- 
terr. Hyde-park, the wife of Regnier W. Moore, 
esq. Barrister-at-Law, a dau.——Lady Arm- 
strong, a dau.——At Rufford Hall, the Lady 
Arabella Hesketh, a son.——1ll. In Dean’s- 

ard, Westminster, the wife of the Rev. H. G. 

iddell, a dau.—-At Bishopsteignton, the wife 
of Capt. A. G. West, R.N. a son.—12. In 
Berkeley-sq. the Lady Elizabeth Lawley, a son 
and heir.—-13. At Scarborough, the wife of 
James Kay, jun. > of Turton Tower, Lan- 
cashire, a dau.——16. At Bushey, Herts, Lady 
Jane Walker, a son.——17. At Finchley, the 
wife of Sir William White, a dan, 


MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 18, 1848. At St. Paul’s, Auckland, 
Charles Lavallin Nugent, esq. Capt. 58th Regt. 
to Charlotte-Marcia, fifth dau. of Major-Gen. 
Dean Pitt, K. H. commanding the forces in 
New Zealand; and George Hyde Page, esq. 
Lieut. 58th Regt. to Louisa, third dau. of his 
Excellency. 

Feb. 5. At Wynbery, Cape of Good Hope, 
Godfrey Armytage, esq. 6th Royal Regt. grand- 
son of the late and brother of the present Sir 
George Armytage, Bart. of Kirklees Hall, York- 
shire, to Charlotte-Emily, eldest dau. of Joseph 
Blackburn, esq. - an 

March 13. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Eliza, 
daughter of the late Sir John Gibbons, Bart. 
to the Rev. Thomas Mann, of West Cowes, 
Isle of Wight. —— At Kennington, William 
French, esq. of Blackheath-park, to Augusta, 
second dau. of Thomas Leathes Stranger 
Leathes, esq. of Stockwell, Surrey, and of 
Dalehead-hall, Cumberland. —— At All Souls’ 
Langham-pl. Charles R. Nicoll, esq. Grena- 
dier Guards, to Sarah-Foy, daughter of Sir 
Alexander Morison, M.D. Cavendish-sq.—— 
At Wimbledon, the Rev. Richard Fisher, B.A. 
Vicar cf Steeple Bumpstead, Essex, to Annie, 
second dau. of the late Major Gen. Hogg, 
E.I. Co’s Service. 

14. J. Q. Henriques, esq. of Gloucester-pl. 
Portman-sq. to Elizabeth, only dau. of S. J. 
Waley, esq. of Devonshire-pl.—At Sculcoates, 
Hull, the Rev. John Hinton Bluck, B.A. eldest 
son of the Kev. John Bluck, Rector of Walso- 
ken, Norfolk, to Frances-Harriet, youngest 
= of Marmaduke Thomas Prickett, esq. of 

ull. 

15. At Arundel, James Holmes Hoptins, 
esq. manager of the County Bank, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Richard Holmes, esq. solicitor. 

25. At Pitminster, the Rev. James Elliott, 
Incumbent of Crowcombe, to Charlotte, fourth 
dau. of John Gould, esg. of Ambred House, 
Somersetshire. 

April7. At Cheltenham, Henry John, son 
of the late Rev. Samuel! Pau, Vicar of Tetbury, 
Gloucestershire, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of the late James Ford, esq. of Bristol. 

9. At Naples, the Baron de Usedom, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Holy See from the Court of Prussia, to 
Oly mpia-Charlotie, dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. of Wartield 
Hall, Berks.—— At Florence, Capt. Henry John 
Codrington, C.B. of the Royal Navy, second 
son of Adm. Sir Edward Codrington, G.C.B. 
to Helen-Jane, dau. of C. Webb Smith, esq. 
of the Bengal Civil Service. 

10. At Malta, Charles Acton Broke, esq. 
Capt. Royal Eng. youngest son of the late 
Rear. Adm. Sir Philip B. V. Broke, Bart. K.C.B. 
of Broke Hall, near Ipswich, to Anna-Maria, 
third dau. of the late Jolin Hamilton, esq. of 
Sundrum, Ayrshire, Scotland.——At Clapham, 
the Rev. William M. Farley, of Haddenham, 
Bucks, to Susannali-Honoria, third and only 
surviving dau. of the late William May, esq. 
of Copped Hall, Little Wigborough, Essex. 

ll. At Guernsey, the Rev. Thomas Bell, 
M.A. second son of Thomas Bell, esq. of 
Merienne Lodge, to Blanche-Henrietta, only 
dau. of Thomas Lihou, esq. of that island. 

April 12. At Brighton, the Rev. John Nash 
Griffin, B.A. Incumbent of Harold’s Cross 
Church, Dublin, to Anne, youngest daughter 
of the late George Milward, esq. of the Manor 
House, Lechlade, Glouc. At Caversham 





Church, Oxon, William Henry Ashley, esq. 
M.D. of Notting hill, to Harriette-Mary, third 
dau.- of Thomas Gill, esq. Capt. R.N.——At 
Christchurch, Marylebone, James Drew, esq. 
of Blomfield-cres. Westbourne-terr. to Hele- 
Mary, dau. of Major James Buchanan (late 
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Madras Cavalry), of Northwick-terr. St. John’s 
Wood.—— At Ham, Surrey, Capt.Home Purves, 
to Caroline-Maria, second dau. of Rear Adm. 
Hyde. Parker, C.B.—— At Cranford, near 
Kettering, Augustus-Octavius, youngest son 
of John Robinson, esq. of Norwood, to Sarah- 
Ellen, dau. of the late Rev. James Hogg, Vicar 
of Geddington.—— At Cheltenham, Edward 
Young, esq. of Henley-on-Thames, eldest son 
of the late Edward Young, esq. of Hawkhurst, 
Kent, to Mary-Anne, eJdest surviving dau. of 
the late William Cartwright, esq. of Liverpool. 
—At Keswick, the Rev. James Murray, 
Curate of St. Stephen’s, Norwich, to Rose- 
Cecilia, second dau. of the Rev. James Lynn, 
Rector of Caldbeck, and Vicar of Crosthwaite, 
Cumberland.—At Loughgilly, John James 
Verschoyle, esq. of Saggard House, Dublin, to 
Catherine-Helen, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. 
H. Foster, of Altameenagh, Donegal, and 
Rector of Loughgilly, Armagh, lreland.——At 
St, Mary Church, the Rev. Ayscoghe Floyer, 
P.C. of Marshchapel, Lincolnshire, to Louisa- 
Sara, eldest dau. of the late Hon. Frederic 
John Shore.——At Adisham, Henry, only son 
of the Rev. H. Pole, of Waltham Place, Berks, 
to Eliza-Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
W. W. Dickens, of Adisham.——At Clifton, 
John Wm. Tyler, esq. of Bristol, to Caroline, 
dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Stracy, Rector of 
Ugborough, and late of Stokeinteignhead.— 
At East Peckham, Kent, William lremiin, esq. 
of Ryarsh, to Agnes-Clementina-Shaw, second 
dau. of Capt. John Wm. Roworth, K.N. 

13. At Fisherton Anger, Salisbury, Mr. E. 
Oakley, chemist (son of the late Rev. F. 
Oakley, Vicar of Bradpole, Dorset), to Juliana, 
second dau. of the Rev. G. H. De Sturck, 
Rector of Fisherton Anger.— At Winchester, 
Richard George Davys Banan, esq. 87th 
Fusiliers, second son of Thomas Banan, esq. 
of Old Town House, co. Westmeath, to Ade- 
laide-Frances-Ann, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. T. P. White.—At Broomfield, Somerset, 
the Rev. James Stevenson Blackwood, LL.D. 
to the Right Hon. Lady Alicia Lambart, sister 
of the Earl of Cavan. 

14. At Town Malling, Kent, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Lewis Wigan, Vicar of East Malling, to 
Caroline-Ramsay, third dau. of Aretas Akeis, 
esq. of the Abbey, Town Malling. 

17. At West Rasen, Lincolnshire, the Rev. 
Sanford G. Scobell, Vicar of Market Rasen, 
only son of the Rev. E. Scobell, Incumbent of 
St. Peter’s, Vere-st. to Mary- Jane-Anne, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. W. Cooper, Rector of West 
Rasen.— At Clifton, Ronald Stewart Menzies, 
of Culdares, to Marjory-Alexandrina-Grant, 
dau. of the late William Grant Macdowall, of 
Arndilly, and niece of Lord Saltoun.—At Wal- 
cot, Bath, Captain Elford Adams, Royal Irish 
Fusiliers, eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir George 
P. Adams, K.C.H. to Anna-Maria, eldest dau. 
of Patrick Bannerman, esq. of Aberdeen.—At 
Sidmouth, the Rev. Birchin Houchen, M.A. 
third son of John Houchen, esq. of Wereham- 
hall, Norfolk, to Catherine-Ann, third dau. of 
James Cunningham, esq. of Sidbury, Devon. 
—At Northampton, the Rev. J. W. Ryland, 
of Cosely, Staffordshire, grandson of the late 
Rev. Dr. Ryland, of Bristol, to Mary, dau. of 
John Wilson, esq. of Tudor Hall, Hawkhurst, 
Kent.—At Clapham, James Peto, esq. of 
Sutton House, Heston, to Ellen, youngest dau. 
of William Winder, esq. of Nightingale-lane, 
Clapham Common.——At Camberwell, Edward 
Hertslet, esq. of St. John’s-hill, Wandsworth, 
to Eden, second dau. of the late John Bull, 
esq. Clerk of the Journals of the House of 
Commons. —— At Oxted, Surrey, the Rev. 
Charles M‘Niven, Rector of Patney, Wilts, 
eldest son of Charles M‘Niven, esq. of Perrys- 
field, Surrey, to Charlotte, eldest dau. of the 
late Thomas Maifey, esq. of Beaumont-st. 
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London.——At Plymouth, the Rev. George 
Rundle Prynze, B.A. Incumbent of St. Peter’s, 
Plymouth, to Emily, dau. of Rear Adm. Sir 
Thomas Fellowes, Kt. C.B. &c. 

18. At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Capt. 
Parland, \ate of the Imperial Russian Hussars 
of the Guard, to Annette, dau. of William 
Crawshay, esq. of Caversham-park, Oxon.—— 
At Henbury, Glouc. Arthur Edwin, youngest 
son of the late Benjamin Way, esq. of Denham- 
place, Bucks, to Harriet-Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late Joseph Henry Butterworth, 
esq. of Clapham, Surrey.—At Cheadle, Ches- 
hire, Richard-Boughey-Monk, fourth son of 
the late Roger Rowson Lingard, esq. of Hea- 
ton Norris, Lancashire, to Elizabeth-Frances, 
eldest dau. of Alexander Lingard, esq. of 
Cheadle Moseley, Cheshire. —~ At Chelsea, 
E. Berkeley Napier, esq. of Pennard House, 
Somersetshire, to Emily, second dau. of Sir 
John Morillyon Wilson, C.B. K.H. of the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea. At Christ Church, 
Marylebone, Philip Smith Cove, esq. of Park- 
road, Regent’s-park, and Ardington, Berks, 
to Louisa, widow of the Rev. Walter Johnson, 
of West Wycombe, and dau. of the late Joseph 
Stephens, esq. of Dilwyn, Heref.——At Ware, 
Herts, James A. Gabriel, of Inner Temple- 
lane, esq. to Isabella-Frances, dau. of the late 
Thomas Adams, esq. of Ware, banker. 

19. Edward Lund, esq. M.D. Manchester, 
to Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late Daniel 
Webster, esq. of Weldon, Northamptonshire. 
—aAt St. Peter's, Pimlico, Capt. Henry Al- 

ernon Eliot, R.N. to Maynard, dau. of George 

aring, esq. of Shirley.—At Deane, Hants, 
Wyndham 8S. Portal, esq. of Laverstoke, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of William Beach, esq. of 
Oakley Hall, Hants, and Keevil, Wilts.——At 
St. George’s, George Ross, esq. surgeon, Far- 
ringdon-st. eldest son of the late Gen. Ross, 
to Mary, elder dau. of John Hunter, esq. Hart- 
st. se oy Paddington, Frede- 
rick A. Campbell, esq. Comm. R.N. second 
son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Collin Camp- 
bell, K.C.B. to Emma-Rosamond, youngest 
dau. of Godfrey Molling, esq. of Connaught- 
pl.—tThe Rev. T. Wenham Knipe, youngest 
son of the Rev. R. R. Knipe, of Hookfield 
Grove, Epsom, to Lucy, dau. of the late Rev. 
William Coney, of Cookham Elms, Berkshire, 
——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. 
Evelyn Harcourt Vernon, second son of Gran- 
ville Harcourt Vernon, esq. to Jane-Catherine, 
youngest dau. of Edward St. John Mildmay, 
esq.——At Stockwell, George Nasmyth, esq. 
of Great George-st. to Isabella, third dau. of 
the late William Sanford, esq. and granddau. 
of John Sanford, esq. of Wimbledon.—aAt 
Bow, Middlesex, Frederick, second son of 
Nicholas Charrington, esq. of Ley Spring, 
Leytonstone, to Louisa-Elizabeth, only dau. 
of the late John Griffiths, esq. of Bow.——At 
Paddington, George R. Woolhouse, esq. of 
46th Regt. eldest son of Capt. Woolhouse, late 
44th Regt. to Adelaide, third dau. of Adolphus 
P. Johnson, esq. Hamiiton-terr. St. John’s- 
wood.—At Crewkerne, Richard, second son 
of Richard J. Neville, esy. of Llangennech, 
Carmarthenshire, to Mary-Sophia, eldest dau. 
of Joseph Wills, esq. of Crewkerne.——At Gor- 
leston, Suffolk, Capt. W. H. C. Baddeley, 49th 
Regt. to Charlotte-Matilda, youngest dau. of 
John Sayers Bell, esq.— At Hull, the Rey. 
John Browne, B.A. of Wrentham, to Mary- 
Ann, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Henry Hud- 
son Cross, of St. George’s, Bermuda.— At 
Jersey, Harriett, second dau. and Augusta, 
fifth dau. of Capt. Simeon, R.N. and grand- 
dau. of the late Sir Join Simeon, Bart. to 
James and Giffard Nicholas Le Quesne, esqs. 
sons of the late N. Le Quesne, esq. Jurat of 
the Royal Court of that Island. 

20. At Dingwall, George W. H. Ross, esq. 
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of Cromarty, Lieut. 92d Highlanders, to Ade- 


laide-Lucy, third dau. of Duncan Davidson, 
esq. of Tulloch, Rosshire.——At St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the-East, the Rev. William Howlett, of 
Wellingborough, to Julia-Catherine, dau. of 
Ellis John Troughton, esq. of Fowkes-build- 


ings, Tower-st. 

21. At Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, 
Capt. William Baring, of the Coldstream 
Guards, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Charles 
Hammersley, esq. of Park-crescent.- —At Ply- 
mouth, William Cosmo Trevor, esq. 14th Regt. 
to Catharine-Atterbury, eldest surviving dau. 
of Major Trevor, Royal Art. ; 

23. At Carnmoney, near Belfast, Major 
Donald M. Cameron, of the Buffs, eldest son 
of the late Col. Allan Cameron, to Susan, 
youngest dau. of Robert Grimshaw, esq. D.L. 
of Longwood, Belfast. ; 

24. At St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, Col. 
G.E. Pratt Barlow, of Leonard-pl. to Klizabeth- 
Theophila, eldest dau. of Richard Clarke, 
esq. of Kensington-sq. —— At Paddington, 
James Boyd, esq. only son of the late Robert 
Boyd, esq. of Port Glasgow, Renfrewshire, 
NB to Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of Charles 
Coles, jun. esq.; and at the same time, the 
Rey. J. Scott Whiting, eldest son of Francis 
Whiting, esq. of Mecklenburgh-sq. to Jane, 
second dau. of Charles Coles, jun. esq. of 
Chester-p]. Hyde Park-sq.——At Stonehouse, 
Devon, James Williams, esq. of Knowle-hill, 
near Bristol, to Susanna, the second dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Wiliiams. —~ Edward 
Wright, esq. of Richmond, Yorkshire, third 
son of the late John Wright, esq. of Kelvedon 
Hall, Essex, to Barbara-Magdalen, second 
dau. of John B. Bowdon, esq. of Southgate 
House, Derbyshire.——At St. George's, Hano- 
ver-sq. Lewis- Wilson, son of the late Rev. W. 
Heath, of Inkberrow, Worc. to Georgiana, 
dau, of the late A. T. Rawlinson, esq. of Chad- 
lington, Oxfordshire.——At Exton, Rutland, 
the Hon. and Rev. Andrew Godfrey Stuart, 
Rector of Cottismore, in the same county, and 
third surviving son of the Earl of Castlestuart, 
to Mary-Penelope, second dau. of the Hon. 
and Rey. Ireland Noel, Rector of Exton.—— 
At Edinburgh, Benjamin Wills Newton, esq. 
formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, to 
Maria, eldest dau. of the late William Haw- 
kins, esq. Madras Civil Service——At St. 
Georges, Hanover-sq. George-Richard, only 
son of Richard Griffith, esq. LL.D. of Dublin, 
and Pencraig, Island of Anglesey, Deputy 
Chairman of the Board of Public Works in 
Ireland, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late 
Nicholas Philpot Leader, esq. of Dromagh 
Castle, Cork.——At Clapham, Thomas Jones, 
esq. of Chigwell Hall, Essex, to Sophia, young- 
est dau. of the late ‘Thomas Cattley, esq. of 
Clapham.——At Woodmancote, Sussex, Wm. 
Smith Stokes, esq. of Roughton, Salop, to 
Juliana-Sarah, only dau. of the late William 
Day Beard, esq. of Brighton. , 

25. Capt. Alex. Fraser, of 28th Regt. eldest 
son of the late Hon. William Fraser, of Sal- 
toun, to Charlotte, second dau.; and at the 
same time, the Rev. Henry Evans, eldest son 
of the Rev. Henry Evans, Rector of Lynn, 
Norfolk, to Louisa, third dau. of Thomas 
Browne Evans, esq. of Dean House, Oxford- 
shire, and of North Tuddenham, in Norfolk. 
—At Dedham, Essex, the Rev. Henry Samuel 
Mott, M.A. son of Thomas Samuel Mott, esq. 
of Much Hadham, Herts, to Alice-Sarah, 

youngest dau. of the Rev. George ‘Taylor, 
pe.k. Lecturer of Dedham.-—-At St. George's, 
Hanover-sq. William Osborne Maclaine, only 
son of the late Col. Hector Maclaine, Kington, 
Gloucestershire, to Anna, eldest dau. of John 
Thurburn, esq. of Murtle, Aberdeenshire.---— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Thomas Cooper, 
esq. of Stone Castle, Kent, to Arabella, ouly 
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dau. of Thomas Cundy, esq. of Chester-sq. 
——At Ore, Sussex, the Rev. William Twiss 
Turner, Rector of Ore, to Harriet, second dau. 
of the late Major-Gen. Sir Howard Elphinstone, 
Bart. of Ore, Sussex.——At Eyrecourt, Gal- 
way, Henry Samuel Paul Eyre, esq. of Liver- 
pool, second son of the Rev. James Eyre, of 
Beverley, Yorkshire, to Georgina, third dau. 
of John Eyre, of Eyrecourt Castle, esq.—— 
At Walcot, Bath, the Rev. John Evans, B.A. 
Minister of Portland Chapel, Bath, to Con- 
stance, eldest dau. of the late Kev. Arthur 
Hugh Pearson, Rector of Foxearth, Essex.—— 
At Shinfield, Berks, Capt. G. N. Harrison, 
63d Regt. son of the late Rev. W. Harrison, 
Vicar of Fareham, Canon of Winton, to Emily- 
Ellen, dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Jasper Nicolls, 

-C.B.——At Powderham, J. Strong, esq. 
of Knowle Barton, Crediton, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of John Mortimer, —_ of Powderham. 

26. At Nettleham, the Rev. George Butter- 
worth, to Frances-Maria Kaye, youngest dau. 
of the Bishop of Lincoln.—aAt Childwall, 
Charles P. Dodson, esq. of Lancaster, to Selina, 
third dau. of the late J. Todd Naylor, esq. of 
Kensington House, near Liverpool. —— At 
Windsor, Thomas Oakes, esq. of Coleshill-st. 
Eaton-sq. to Ann, only dau. of Thomas Adams, 
esq. of Windsor.——At Brighton, the Rev. 
Henry John Vernon, assistant secretary to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, to Caroline-Anne, only child of 
the Rev. Spencer Rodney Drummond, M.A. 
perpetual curate of St. John’s Church, Brigh- 
ton.——At Corsley, Wilts, the Rev. Edmund 
May, Rector of St. George’s with St. Paul’s, 
Stamford, and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl 
of Radnor, to Mary-Elizabeth, second dau. of 
the Rev. James Hay Waugh, Rector of Corsley. 
——At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, the Rev. 
Somerville, M.A. Chaplain R.N. to Sarah, 
second dau. of Lieut. Stocklade, R.N.—At 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, James Britten, esq. 
of St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, to Emma, 
youngest dau. of S. Goodman, esq. of Willow- 
Hall, Thorney _— —— At Hampstead, 
‘Thomas Hick, esq. of Leeds, to Rebecca, eldest 
dau. of the late John Russell, esq. of Maiden- 
head.——At Botus Fleming, John Heugh, esq. 
eldest son of the late Rev. Hugh Heugh, DD. 
of Glasgow, to Mary-Ann, second dau. of the 
late Wm. Symons, esq. of Hatt, Cornwall.—At 
Chelsea, Charles-Augustus, third surviving 
son of the late Rev. Francis Roper, Minor 
Canon of Windsor, to Elizabeth-Susanna, only 
child of the late William Dillion, esq. of Fen- 
church-st. 

28. At Paddington, Philip Crampton, esq. 
M.D. of Dublin, second son of the Rev. Cecil 
Crampton, of Killucan, Ireland, to Layinia, 
dau. of the late Charles Lambert, esq. of Fitz- 
roy-sq. and Blendon Hall, Kent. 

May. At Bishop’s Itchington, Warw. the 
Rev. John Chippindall, of St. Alban’s, to 
Eliza, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Edward 
Cokayne Frith, of Bridgen-pl. Bexley, Kent.— 
At Jersey, John William Seymour, esq. to 
Ellen, youngest dau. of the late Hon. Michael 
Tobin, of Halifax, Nova Scotia.—QAt Streat- 
ham, Samuel-Edward, second son of John 
Baker, esq. of Aldwick-court, Blagdon, Somer- 
set, to Louisa-Susanna, only dau. of Thomas 
Halliwell, esq. of Brixton-hill.—At Exeter, 
William Munk, M.D. of Finsbury-pl. London, 
to Emma, youngest dau. of the late John Luke, 
esq. of Exeter. 

8. At Knowle, Warw. Edmund Mackinnon, 
esq. of the 5th Dragoon Guards, eldest son of 
the late Daniel Mackinnon, esq. of Binfield, 
Berks, to Selina-Arabella, dau. of John Joseph 
Moore jSoultbee, esq. of Springfield House, 
Warw. and grand-daughter of George second 
Marquess Townshend. 
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OBITUARY. 


Sir ANDREW AGNEW, Bart. 

April 12. At his house, Rutland-square, 
Edinburgh, aged 56, Sir Andrew Agnew, 
the 7th Bart. of Loehnaw, co. Wigtown 
(1629). 

Sir Andrew was born in 1793, the only 
and posthumous son of Andrew Agnew, 
esq. by the Hon. Martha De Courcy, 
daughter of John 26th Lord Kingsale, and 
great-aunt to the present Lord Kingsale. 
His father died on the 11th Sept. 1792, 
only three months after his marriage. 

Sir Andrew succeeded his grandfather 
Sir Stair Agnew as a Baronet in 1809. 

‘The character and labours of the 
deceased baronet are so well known, not 
in this country only, but all over Christen- 
dom, that it is unnecessary for us to 
dwell upon them. He had devoted him- 
self to one great and holy cause—the 
Sabbath. For this only did he live. 
Whatever faculty he possessed, whatever 
influence he wielded, whatever office he 
filled, whatever rank he held, was made 
subservient to the furtherance of the 
sacred cause to which he had devoted his 
life. He was most unwearied in seeking 
out opportunities of keeping the question 
before the public eye, and of promoting 
the national observance of that day, both 
in his place in parliament, where he at 
one time represented his native county, 
and in the meetings of railway companies. 
After years of hard fighting, he succeeded 
in inducing the directors of the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Railway to close their line 
on the Sabbath ; and with regard to those 
railways that remain shut, we feel that 
we owe it mainly to the exertions of Sir 
Andrew in bringing the public mind to 
bear on the question. His victories were 
gained by his perseverance and his high 
moral courage. He stood undaunted be- 
fore opposition which would have dis- 
mayed ordinary men. His temper was 
never ruffled—his exertions were never re- 
laxed— nor did he suffer his hopes ever to 
flag ; and though he had many opponents, 
not one of them ever ventured to question 
the purity of his motives, or deny the in- 
flexible integrity and consistency of his 
character.’’—Edinburgh Witness. 

For his general politics, to adopt his 
own words, he ‘‘supported the great 
leading principles of Reform, although on 
the particular question of the Sabbath 
his opinions were not very consentaneous 
with those of the great body of Reformers.” 

He was first returned to Parliament as 
member for Wigtownshire in 1830 without 


opposition ; again in 1831, when he polled 
seventeen votes, and Mr. Hugh Hathorn 
sixteen ; again in 1832, after a poll which 
terminated as follows :— 


Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart. . . 340 
James Blair, esq. . 228 
John Douglas, esq. . . . . 58 


In 1837 he stood for the Wigtown 
boroughs, instead of the county, in op- 
position to the former member John 
M'‘Taggart, esq. ; but was not successful, 
the votes being, for 


John M‘Taggart, esq. . . . 157 
Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart. . 123 


In 1841 his son had the like want of 
success. 

Towards the end of February last Sir 
Andrew had imposed great labour upon 
himself in preparing for the meetings of 
the Caledonian and Scotish Central Rail- 
way Companies, which he attended, and 
in the business of which he took part. 
This, added to his other labours, inces- 
santly prosecuted in advocating the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, brought on a slight 
attack of fever. He rallied, however, and 
his friends cherished the hope of his ulti- 
mate and speedy recovery ; nor was it till 
a few days before his death that he showed 
symptoms of relapse, and that his family 
and medical attendants began to be 
alarmed. From this time he sank gradually 
till he expired. 

Sir Andrew Agnew married in 1816 
Magdalene, daughter of the late Sir David 
Carnegie, of Southesk, Bart.; by whom 
he has left a numerous family. He is 
succeeded by his son, now Sir Andrew, 
born in 1818, who married in 1846 Lady 
Mary Isabella Louisa Noel, eldest daughter 
of the present Earl of Gainsborough. He 
was formerly an officer in the 93d Foot. 

The funeral of this much-lamented 
baronet took place on Thursday the 20th 
of April. At the request of a large portion 
of his fellow-citizens, the ceremony was 
a public one, and his remains were followed 
to the tomb by a long train of mourners 
of all parties and denominations. The 
procession formed at the residence of the 
deceased, and proceeded to the Grange 
Cemetery. Among those present were 
the Lord Provost and several of the 
magistrates, and a deputation of the 
Lochnaw tenantry. Sir Andrew was 
followed to the grave by six out of the 
seven sons who survive him, one being 
prevented by indisposition from attending. 
When the front of the procession arrived 
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at the tomb, the whole halted, and opened 
up right and left, standing uncovered, and 
allowed the body to be borne between the 
ranks; after which it was, amid much 
sorrow, laid in a grave next to those of 
Dr. Chalmers, and Mr. Graham Spiers. 

A public meeting was held for the pur- 
pose of considering the propriety of erect- 
ing a monument to the memory of the 
deceased, at which the Lord Provost pre- 
sided. It was agreed, that a monument 
of a plain description, somewhat similar to 
that erected to the memory of Dr. 
Chalmers, should be put up, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to collect subscrip- 
tions and otherwise forward the proposed 
object. 





Sir AntHony Lecumere, Bart. 

March 25. At his residence, the Rhyd, 
Worcestershire, aged 82, Sir Anthony 
Lechmere, Bart. 

This venerable and much respected 
baronet was the son of Edmund Lech- 
mere, esq. by the daughter of the Rev. 
John Whitmore, of the county of Warwick. 

Sir Anthony was descended from a 
family which have enjoyed lands at Han- 
ley, from very early times. 

His great-uncle, Sir Nicholas Lechmere, 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer, was 
raised to the peerage in 1721, but died 
without issue in 1727. 

Sir Anthony was for many years the 
Receiver-general of the county, and head 
of the firm of the Old Bank at Worcester. 
He was created a Baronet by patent dated 
Oct. 3, 1818. 

He was twice married: first, in 1787, 
to the daughter of Joseph Berwick, esq. 
of Hallow Park, co. Worcester, and -se- 
condly, in 1823, to Eleanor, daughter 
of Bayley Villiers, esq. of Gloucester. 
By the former lady, who died in 1820, he 
had issue two sons and six daughters. His 
younger son is the Rev. Anthony Berwick 
Lechmere, Vicar of Welland and Ellersfield, 
Worcestershire. 

He is succeeded by his elder son, now 
Sir Edmund Hungerford Lechmere, born 
in 1792, who married in 1819 Maria- 
Clara, daughter of the late David Murray, 
esq. cousin to Lord Elibank. 

The funeral of this estimable gentleman 
took place on Wednesday the 28th of 
March, when his body was removed from 
the Rhyd to the family vault in the parish 
church of Hanley, distant about a mile 
and a half. The procession moved in the 
following order :— 

Undertaker, and two mutes. 

Twelve tenants on horseback. 

Mourning chariot, containing clergy- 
man and physician, the Rev. Thos. Lloyd, 
and Dr. Malden. 
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Mourning chariot, containing surgeon 
and steward, James Lewis, esq. and Josiah 
Castree, esq. 

Mourning carriage, containing Rev. 
William Ellis Wall, Rev. Thomas Phil- 
pott, and Rev. Charles Allen. 

Four carriages with pall-bearers, the 
Earl Beauchamp, the Hon. and Rev. 
Thomas Coventry, the Hon. and Rev. 
James Somers Cocks, General the Hon. 
Edward Pyndar Lygon, Henry Lygon, esq. 
Frederick Lygon, esq. William Dowdes- 
well, esq. and John Whitmore Isaac, esq. 


THE HEARSE. 


Coach with four mourners, Sir Edmund 
Hungerford Lechmere, Bart. Rev. An- 
thony Berwick Lechmere, William Henry 
Lechmere, esq. and Edmund Anthony 
Harley Lechmere, esq. 

Coach with four mourners, Evelyn Philip 
Shirley, esq. Francis Lechmere Charlton, 
esq. the Rev. Charles Dunne, the Rev. 
W. L. Darell. 

Followed by private carriages. 





Capt. JoHN Simpson, R.N. 

Feb. 20. At the Royal Hospital, 
Greenwich, aged 82, Captain John Simp- 
son, R.N. the Senior Captain of that in- 
stitution. 

This officer was midshipman of the 
Cerberus at Gibraltar, when that place 
was besieged by the Spaniards in 1782, 
and of the armed ship Abundance, pre- 
sent when New York was surrendered to 
General Washington in 1783. He was 
made a Lieutenant by Lord Hood, at 
Toulon, in Dec. 1793; and afterwards 
successively appointed to the Sybille of 
40 guns, Windsor Castle 98, Sans 
Pareil 80, and Pomone 48; in which 
latter ship he assisted at the capture 
of la Carrere French frigate, near Elba, 
Aug. 3, 1801. He subsequently acted 
as Captain of the Kent 74, bearing the 
flag of Sir Richard Bickerton, at Malta; 
from whence he returned to England in 
command of la Tourterelle 30, about June 
1803. His promotion to the rank of 
Commander was confirmed by the Ad- 
miralty, on the 19th April in the same 
year. 

Capt. Simpson’s next appointment was, 
in 1805, to the Wasp of 18 guns, then 
fitting at Plymouth, and intended to be 
placed under the orders of Nelson, but 
afterwards sent to join the Channel fleet 
commanded by Adm. Cornwallis. 

On the 28th and 29th Aug. 1805, Capt. 
Simpson was chased by the celebrated 
Rochefort squadron, consisting of five two- 
deckers, two frigates, and two brigs. On 
the first day, an 80-gun ship got near 
enough to fire a broadside at him; and on 
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the second, a large frigate and a brig, one 
on each quarter, engaged the Wasp for 40 
minutes, within range of grape; but a 
constant and -well-directed fire from the 
only 6 guns which had not been thrown 
overboard to improve her sailing, so an- 
noyed the enemy that they at length gave 
up the attack, and allowed her to escape. 
For their very great gallantry and per- 
severing exertions on this occasion, Capt. 
Simpson, his officers, and crew, received 
the public thanks of their Commander-in- 
chief, and the high approbation of the 
Admiralty was also conveyed to them. 

About Oct. 1805, Captain Simpson re- 
moved into the Star sloop, in which he 
was very actively employed on the Downs, 
Newfoundland, and West India stations, 
until after the conquest of Martinique, in 
1809, where he commanded the Wolve- 
rine. He then returned home with a 
strong letter of recommendation from Sir 
Alexander Cochrane to Lord Mulgrave, 
who immediately ordered him to Halifax, 
on promotion. In Sept. 1809, he was 
appointed to la Furieuse frigate, but his 
post commission was not confirmed until 
the 12th Dec. following. He subsequently 
commanded the Coquette of 20 guns, at 
the Leeward Islands, in which he engaged 
the General Armstrong, an American pri- 
vateer of superior force, off Surinam, in 
1813. He. had received one of the newly 
awarded medals only a few hours before 
his death. 





Lrevt.-CoLonet TyTLeR. 

March. At Aberdona, co. Clack- 
mannan, the seat of his late son-in-law, 
James Erskine, esq. in his 90th year, 
Lieut.-Colonel Patrick Tytler. 

He was the younger brother of the late 
Lord Woodhouselee, and ancle to the his- 
torian of Scotland, being the second son of 
William Tytler, esq. of Woodhouselee, by 
Anne, daughter of James Craig, esq. of 
Dalnair, co. Stirling. 

He entered the army as an Ensign in 
57th regiment in the year 1775; and in 
1776 embarked with it for America. He 
was present at the battles of Brooklin and 
Monmouth Court House; the taking of 
New York, and storming of Fort Mont- 
gomery, and at the bloody action at James 
Town, where four officers under his com- 
mand were killed or wounded. After the 
peace of 1782, he was transferred to the 
56th regiment, and in 1793 appointed 
Aide-de-camp to Gen. Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, whose life he twice saved in battle, 
by great personal intrepidity, and with 
whom he made the campaign of 1793, in 
Flanders. He was present at the battle 
of Famars, and distinguished himself with 
one of the storming parties which carried 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXI. 
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the breach of Valenciennes. He was in 
consequence appointed to the majority of 
that regiment, but was soon after made 
Colonel of Lord Elgin’s Fencibles, and 
afterwards served on the staff in Dublin‘ 
during the rebellion, and for many years 
was assistant Quartermaster-general on 
the staff at Edinburgh. 

He is much regretted by a numerous 
circle of relations and friends, to whom he 
had been endeared during a long life of 
kindness and beneficence. 

Colonel Tytler married Isabel, younger 
daughter of James Erskine, Lord Alva, 
a lord of session, and had issue. His 
daughter Mrs. Erskine, who married James 
Erskine, esq. of Aberdona, had one only 
daughter, Isabella, married in 1832 to the 
Hon. James-Erskine Murray, (uncle to 
Lord Elibank,) who was murdered by the 
natives on the shores of Borneo, on the 
18th Feb. 1844, leaving issue two sons and 
two daughters. 





Horace Twiss, Ese. Q.C. 

May 4. In his 63rd year, Horace 
Twiss, esq. the senior Queen’s Counsel, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter, and a Bencher of the Inner 
Temple. 

Mr. Horace Twiss was the eldest son 
of Francis Twiss, esq.* author of a Verbal 
Index to Shakespeare, by Frances, second 
daughter of Mr. Roger Kemble, and 
sister to Mrs. Siddons. He is remem- 
bered to have officiated as assistant to 
his aunt when she gave her incom- 
parable ‘‘ Readings from Shakspeare,’’ 
and he always continued a devoted ad- 
mirer of the drama, and a friend to the 
votaries of the stage. 

He was called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of the Inner Temple on the 28th of 
June 1811. He travelled the Oxford circuit 
for some years, and became one of its most 
distinguished leaders; but, during the 
latter period of his professional career, he 
attached himself exclusively to the Equity 
Courts, and was advanced to the grade of 
King’s Counsel in Trinity term 1827. 

* Since his death, Mr. Horace Twiss 
has in various places been inaccurately de- 
scribed as the son of Richard Twiss, esq. 
author of a Tour in Ireland. There were 
three brothers,—Richard Twiss, F.R.S. 
author of Travels in Spain and Portugal, 
1775, and also of the Tour in Ireland ; 
Robert, a merchant at Rotterdam; and 
Francis, the father of Horace. Richard 
died in 1821, anda brief notice of him 
will be found in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for that year, vol. xcr. i. 284. Francis 
died in 1827, see vol. xevit. i. 284; and 
his wife in 1822, see — ii. 381. 
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No one can doubt that his legal abilities 
and knowledge very far exceeded those of 
many of his competitors who have ob- 
tained forensic, or even judicial, eminence; 
but his chances of success were materially 
lessened by his social, literary, and political 
celebrity ; for the world are slow to be- 
lieve that any man can be first-rate in 
more than one walk at a time. 

In 1812 he appeared as an author in a 
publication entitled ‘The Influence of 
Prerogative; being an attempt to re- 
move popular misconception respecting 
the present state of the British Constitu- 
tion ;’’ but he had long before that period 
distinguished himself by slight dramatic 
productions, poetry, and jeux d’esprit of 
every description, many of which appeared 
in the Morning Chronicle. “St. Stephen's 
Chapel, a Satirical Poem, by Horatius,’’ 
published in 1807, was attributed to him, 
whether truly we cannot say. 

His other publications, so far as we can 
ascertain them, were as follow :— 

A Selection of Scotish Melodies, with 
Symphonies and Accompaniments for the 
Piano Forte by H. R. Bishop, and Words 
by Horace Twiss, esq. 1814. 

The Carib Chief; a Tragedy, in 5 Acts. 
1819. 8vo. This was first performed at 
Drury Lane Theatre on the 13th May, 
1819, and was well received. 

An Inquiry into the means of consoli- 
dating and digesting the Laws of England, 
1825. (To which Mr. Crofton Uniacke 
published a Letter in reply.) 

Conservative Reform, being outlines of 
a Counter-Plan 1832. 8vo. 

The public and private Life of Lord 
Chancellor Eldon; with Selections from 
his Correspondence. 1844. 3 vols. 8vo. 

In 1820 Mr. Twiss entered upon poli- 
tical life as member for the borough of 
Wootton Bassett, a seat, which, according 
to the fashion of those times, was obtain- 
able by a moderate payment of money, 
though nominally by the interest of Lord 
Clarendon. He was re-chosen in 1826, 
after a contest in which Lord Clarendon’s 
candidates polled 156, and their oppo- 
nents 71 votes. 

At the conclusion of his first speech, 
which was on Catholic Emancipation,* the 
Dukeof Norfolk, who had been seated under 
the gallery, requested to be introduced to 
him, and thanked him in the warmest and 
most flattering terms for his advocacy ; 





* A friend expresses a doubt whether 
this was Mr. Twiss’s maiden speech in 
Parliament. Whenever it was that he 
first spoke, it is remembered a very bois- 
terous attempt was made to put him 
down, in which the late Lord Sefton took 
an active part, 


and the late Lord Londonderry, an ex- 
cellent judge, shook him cordially by the 
hand and said, “You may speak as often 
as you like now, for the House are sure 
to listen to you.’’ His speech on the bill 
for allowing counsel to address the jury for 
the defence in cases of felony was another 
highly successful effort ; and a speech 
on the Court of Chancery is generally 
understood to have led, by the powers 
of argument and reasoning displayed 
in it, to his appointment as Under-Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, on the formation of 
the Duke of Wellington’s administration, 
in 1828. He had previously been Counsel 
to the Admiralty, and Judge Advocate of 
the Fleet, during Lord Liverpool’s ad- 
ministration. 

In 1830 Mr. Twiss sat for Newport 
(Isle of Wight); but the Reform Act, 
which he earnestly opposed, had the effect 
of cutting short his Parliamentary career. 

He was not in the Parliaments of 1831 
or 1832. From 1835 to 1837 he sat for 
Bridport, having succeeded in ousting the 
former member John Rowilly, esq. (by 
207 votes to 199); but he found it im- 
possible to establish a durable hold on 
the constituency. Nor was he more fortu- 
nate at other places at which he sub- 
sequently became a candidate. 

In 1837 he unsuccessfully contested 
Nottingham, when the result of the poll 
was, for 


Sir R. C. Ferguson . . . 2056 
Sir J. C. Hobhouse . . . 2052 
W. H.C. Plowden, esq. . . 1397 
Horace Twiss,esq. . . . 1396 


In 1841 he more narrowly failed in 
obtaining a seat for Bury St. Edmund’s, 
the votes being, for 


EarlJermyn. ..... 341 
Lord Charles FitzRoy. . . 310 
Horace Twiss,esq.. . . . 298 
R. G. Alston, esq. . . . . 256 


While Mr. Twiss sat as Member for 
Bridport he took a conspicuous part in 
the passing of Lord Lyndhurst’s Marriage 
Act, the object of which was to legalise 
all such marriages within the prohibited 
degrees of affinity as had been contracted 
previous to the passing of the Bill. It is 
not, we believe, generally known, that the 
peace and happiness of one of the highest 
families of the land was at that moment 
much disturbed by the uncertain state of 
the law, and that Lord Lyndhurst’s 
measure was introduced chiefly, if not 
exclusively, for the purpose of giving an 
Act of indemnity to the parties in ques- 
tion, and securing the succession to a high 
title and to a vast property. It was at 
the urgent request of that family that Mr. 
Twiss took charge of the measure in the 
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House of Commons; and it was entirely 
owing to his discretion and good sense, as 
well as to his popularity with all parties 
in the House, that the Bill passed into 
law, and that the noble family so deeply 
concerned in the issue was delivered from 
a most painful state of doubt and anxiety. 

His exclusion from Parliament shut out 
Mr. Twiss, on the return of the Conserva- 
tives to power in the year 1841, from 
political office, which, had he enjoyed a 
seat, he would undoubtedly have obtained, 
as Str Robert Peel entertained the highest 
opinion of his abilities and administrative 
talents. Had a Mastership in Chancery 
fallen vacant, during the Hon. Baronet’s 
administration, Mr. Twiss would, it was 
generally understood, have been selected 
to fill it. 

His energies, however, were inexhausti- 
ble. His fortune was limited; and, finding 
his forensic gains inadequate, he devoted 
his talents to the Press. He hit upon the 
plan, now generally adopted, of giving a 
summary of the speeches in the Houses 
of Parliament in addition to the reports, 
and for many years he ably supplied the 
House of Commons’ summary for The 
Times. He was also an occasional con- 
tributor of leading articles to the same 
journal. He continued to employ himself 
in this manner until, in Oct. 1844, he 
received the appointment of Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, on the 
nomination of the late Lord Granville 
Somerset, then Chancellor of the Duchy. 

But Mr. Twiss’s literary fame will 
chiefly rest upon his “Life of Lord 
Eldon,’’ for which he was entrusted, by 
the grandson and heir of that distin- 
guished lawyer and statesman, with all 
his private papers and memoranda. This 
work will continue to be resorted to, not 
merely as a biography, but as a collec- 
tion of curious anecdotes touching some 
of the most remarkable political transac- 
tions of the Chancellor’s era. 

“In private life Mr. Twiss was highly 
and deservedly beloved and esteemed. A 
more affable, kind-hearted, and generous 
man, or a more agreeable companion, 
never existed. Being an excellent scholar, 
endowed with an astonishing and well- 
stored memory, full of life and spirits, 
ever ready to enter into the wit and fun 
of others, thoroughly acquainted with the 
world, and a perfect gentleman in feeling, 
his conversation was brilliant, and his 
society much sought; he was the very 
life and soul of the Fish Dinner at the 
Crown and Sceptre, at Greenwich,—the 
traditional festivity of the Tory party at 
the close of each session, ever since the 
days of Mr. Pitt, who with the celebrated 
Harry Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, 
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was the originator of this time-honoured 
observance, 

** With a limited income, Mr. Twiss ex- 
ercised an almost unbounded hospitality ; 
his home was ever open, not only to his 
friends and acquaintance, but to persons 
of all ranks and conditions in life. The 
leading politicans in both Houses of 
Parliament, the principal members of the 
Bench and the Bar, the most celebrated 
authors and wits of the day, and the 
most distinguished members of the musical 
and dramatic profession, met in _ his 
saloons,* where it was the chief delight of 
the kind host, and of his amiable and 
accomplished lady, to make all happy and 
merry around them. One of the more 
recent of their hospitable gatherings must 
be fresh in the memory of many, and can 
scarcely fail to add by its recollection to 
the feelings of melancholy which the sud- 
den demise of Mr. Twiss has excited 
among his numerous friends. We allude 
to the occasion of his purchasing, and 
entering upon, a new house, early in the 
present year, the lease of his former 
residence having expired. On leaving 
the latter, he gave a farewell dinner; and 
shortly after he received his friends in his 
new abo.’_, at what he called a house- 
warming; when, with his usual warmth 
and cheerfulness, he expressed a hope that 
he would see them all there many times 
more. It was otherwise ordained. With- 
in a few short weeks after this gay and 
pleasant meeting, the friend of many 
friends, the admired of many ‘admirers, 
was no more !| ’’—John Bull. 

Mr. Twiss had been for some time in 
indifferent health, but it was not until 
Wednesday the 25th April, that the 
nature of the disease which has proved 
fatal manifested itself. While attending 
on that day a meeting of the Law Life 
Assurance Company, of which he was a 
director, he was suddenly seized with 
spasms of the heart and other symptoms 
which indicate the existence of that 
formidable malady known as angina pec- 
toris. He rallied, however, almost im- 
mediately, and, though fully aware of the 
dangerous nature of the disease, and im- 


* We do not alter the paragraph above 
printed from its original form in the John 
Bull paper of the 12th of May. To the 
same point the Editor of the Literary 
Gazette remarks, ‘‘ At his table we have 
met together such men as Lord Eldon, 
Lord Castlereagh, and all the leaders of 
that party, who did not dislike to throw 
aside the cares of state in Mr. Twiss’s 
little parlour in Serle-street.’’ In 1835 
Mr. Twiss was resident at 5, Park Place, 
St. James’s. 
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pressed with the conviction that it would 
terminate suddenly and fatally, he soon 
regained his accustomed cheerfulness, and 
resumed the ordinary course of his active 
life. 

On the day of his death he left home 
about 10 o’clock, and, having spent the 
intervening hours in the transaction of 
other business, attended at 2 o’clock a 
meeting of the Rock Assurance Society, 
at Radley’s Hotel, Bridge-street, Black- 
friars. The discussion had begun, and he 
had risen to address the meeting, when, 
after speaking some minutes with his 
usual clearness and force, he suddenly 
sank back into his chair, as if in a fainting 
fit. He was immediately carried by the 
friends about him into an adjoining room, 
and several medical gentlemen were in- 
stantly in attendance. Cordials were 
promptly administered, and every other 
means which science could suggest were 
taken to restore the action of the heart, 
but after one or two convulsive sobs Mr. 
Twiss had ceased to breathe. 

Mr. Twiss was twice married; first, 
at Bath, Aug. 2, 1817, to Anne Laurena, 
only daughter of Colonel Serle, of Mon- 
tague-place ; and by that lady he had 
an only daughter, married first to Mr. 
Bacon, barrister-at-law, and secondly to 
Mr. Delany. Mr. Twiss married secondly, 
in 1830, Anne, widow of Charles Green- 
wood, esq. an eminent Russia merchant, 
and daughter of the Rev. Alexander Sterky, 
Swiss pastor, and preceptor, we believe, 
to the Princess Charlotte of Wales. 





GrorGeE GARDNER, M.D. 

March 10. In Ceylon, from apoplexy, 
Dr. George Gardner, Superintendent of 
the Botanic Garden, Peradenia, Kandy. 

This zealous naturalist was a native of 
Glasgow, and a pupil of Sir W. J. Hooker 
when Professor of Botany in that University. 
Soon after leaving Glasgow, he undertook 
the enterprising journey recorded in his 
‘** Travels in the Interior of Brazil,’’? pub- 
lished in 1847. He penetrated on this 
occasion as far west as the tributaries of 
the Amazon, and from near the equator 
to the 23rd degree of south latitude. He 
made abundant collections of plants ; and 
we are indebted to him for many of the 
noble Orchids now flowering in this 
country. The wonderful parasitic vegeta- 
tion of the grand tropical garden of Brazil 
attracted his particular attention ; and he 
set a worthy example to many practical 
botanists engaged in exploring that floral 
region at this moment. 

Upon his return from Brazil, about five 
years since, he was appointed to the office 
of Superintendent of the Botanic Garden 
at Kandy, Ceylon. Since then, he has 
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heen actively employed in preparing 
materials for a Flora of the country,— 
and undertook frequent excursions for 
that purpose. ‘‘ The literary part of my 
work,’’ says Dr. Gardner, in a recent 
letter to a correspondent of ours, ‘‘ pro- 
gresses but slowly; but materials are 
accumulating in abundance, and soon I 
hope to sit down to it in good earnest. I 
have just returned from a month’s tour 
made in company with Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent through the interior of the northern 
half of the island.’’ 

Dr. Gardner’s attention was not, how- 
ever, confined to botany. Whilst searching 
for plants, the land and freshwater mol- 
lusca living more in concealment did not 
escape his quick eye. In Brazil he col- 
lected many of that remarkable snail, 
Anastoma ringens, — which was before 
scarcely known in good state,—and several 
of the beautiful Bulimi of that country. 
In Ceylon he made valuable collections of 
the shells of mollusca. ‘‘In a parcel,’ 
says our correspondent, ‘‘ which I had the 
pleasure of receiving from him about two 
years since, were thirteen species collected 
by him in the rapids which flow from 
Adam’s Peak—all new and referable to a 
comparatively new generic type, Palu- 
domus. They were published immediately 
in the ‘ Conchologia Iconica.’ The loss 
of so indefatigable and sound a naturalist, 
in the prime of life (we believe he was not 
much above thirty) will be seriously felt ; 
and it is to be hoped that his collections 
and manuscripts will be carefully pre- 
served.— Atheneum. 

Mr. Samvuet MAuNDER. 

April 30. At his house in Gibson- 
square, Islington, Mr. Samuel Maunder. 

Mr. Maander was the brother-in-law of 
William Pinnock (who married his sister), 
and who was so justly celebrated for the 
course he opened and pursued with such 
ardour in regard to books for educational 
purposes. Pinnock’s Catechisms will never 
be forgotten when education is treated of; 
and in their production Maunder was the 
true workman, to whom the youth of 
England were chiefly indebted for their 
instruction ; and also for those of an 
historical kind, which were no less skilfully 
and admirably edited. Pinnock had, no 
doubt, the honour of the original design ; 
but he was of too enthusiastic and specu- 
lative a character to settle fixedly to any 
one object, however large ; and the profit- 
able trade in his own Catechisms and 
Histories (worth several thousand pounds 
a year) was insufficient to satisfy his 
ambition ; and he diverted his mind from 
this certain fortune to other schemes, 
which ended in the confusion of all, and 
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his own ruin. Meanwhile, the honest 
and painstaking Maunder kept steadily on. 
The solid business of his life was addressed 
to the compilation of those most useful 
volumes which Messrs. Longman have 
from time to time brought out under the 
the well-deserved titles of ‘‘ Maunder’s 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge,’’ ‘‘ Maun- 
der’s Treasury of History,’’ ‘‘ Maunder’s 
Scientific and Literary Treasury,” ‘‘ Maun- 
der’s Treasury of Natural History,’’ 
‘* Maunder’s Biographical Treasury,’’ 
Maunder’s Univeral Class Book,’’ &c. 
Most conscientiously and diligently did 
he acquit himself of every one of his 
tasks; and the consequence is, that for 
general reference there are no works ex- 
tant (we hardly except the largest Cyclo- 
pedias) superior to his neat portable 
volumes, for every seeker of information. 

He had not reached a period of life 
which led us to fear its so sudden termi- 
nation ; but he has been called away, and 
if just and good actions, a modest self- 
estimate and firm integrity, an absolute 
devotedness to literature in its best sense 
for educating the mass of the people—if 
these qualities and pursuits ‘‘ smell sweet 
and blossom in the dust,’’ so long shall 
his memory be cherished throughout the 
British empire.—Literary Gazette. 

A handsome engraving of Mr. Maunder’s 
portrait was published last year. 


——+ 


Mr. Tuomas Ropp. 
April 23. At his house in Great New- 
port-street, in his 53d year, Mr. Thomas 
Rodd, the eminent bookseller. 





Mr. Rodd’s father, Mr. Tuomas Ropp, 
was also a bookseller in Great Newport- 
street. He was the son of Charles Rodd 
of Liverpool, and of Alicant in Spain; was 
born in Bow-street, Covent Garden, in 
the house formerly inhabited by Justice 
Fielding,* next the police-office ; was edu- 
cated at the Charter House, under Dr. 
Beardmore, and finished his education at 
St. Quentin’s in France. He afterwards 
resided three years in his father’s counting- 
house at Alicant, where he imbibed his 
taste for Spanish Literature. On his re- 
turn to England he at first chiefly resided 
with his uncles, the Rev. E. Rouse, Rector 
of Welwyn,} Herts, and the Rev. W. Rouse 





* Justice Fielding was very fond of 
cards, and Mr. Rodd, by sorting the cards 
for the Justice (who, be it remembered, 
was, as Justice is depicted, blind), imbibed 
a love of cards, not from a propensity of 
gambling, which lasted him during life. 

+ ‘‘I have heard him say, on these 
visits he usually slept in the bedroom 
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Rector of Clophill, Bedfordshire. It was 


- whilst on a visit to his uncle, E. Rouse, 


at Welwyn, that Mr. Rodd met with his 
first wife Elizabeth Inskip, sister of the 
poet of that name, the intimate acquaint- 
ance of the poet Bloomfield, and who still 
resides in the same town (Shefford) where 
lived ‘‘ The Farmer’s Boy.’’ The mother 
of his wife was a Miss Handscomb, whose 
family had been for many generations 
opulent farmers at Clifton in Bedfordshire. 

Thomas Rodd, the father, was originally 
a gentleman of small fortune, and it was 
always his wish to enter the Church.t 
He sold his property at St. Lawrence 
Waltham, and with a large portion of the 
proceeds he purchased the secret of making 
imitation diamonds, rubies, garnets, ame- 
thysts, and every sort of precious stone, 
which business he commenced first at 
Sheffield in 1804-5, and afterwards he 
carried it on at London with considerable 
success, and to such an exquisite perfection 
had he brought it, that on two or three oc- 
casions stones of great value were brought 
to him to imitate. Mons. Francillon, a 
diamond merchant, brought him a very 
large black diamond, and asplendid emerald 
that was taken out of the hilt of Tippoo 
Saib’s sword; after a few attempts the 
tints of both these stones were imitated to 
the satisfaction of Mons. Francillon, whose 
judgment was much relied on. About 
1809, having collected a large quan- 
tity of books, and thinking he could carry 
on the trade of a bookseller as well as 
make his glass, he commenced by taking 
a shop in Great Newport-street, where 
he published a catalogue of about 2,000 
numbers. This business increased so 
much as somewhat to interfere with the 
time of his son Thomas, whose almost 
constant care and attention were required 
at the furnace. When the act of Par- 
liament was passed relative to the melting 
of glass, the whole of Mr. Rodd’s stock of 
that material being seized upon by the of- 
ficers of the Crown, for infringing a law he 





where Young, the poet, Rector of Wel- 
wyn, used to sleep.’”?—M. R. 

t His writings breathe the essence of 
piety ; he was truly orthodox and a strict- 
going Churchman. His facility of writing 
sermons was so great that a clergyman has 
been known to come into his shop and 
ask for a sermon on a particular text 
which he had not got, and be supplied 
by Mr. Rodd for a guinea, as it was urged 
by the divine that he had not got time. 
There is part of a sermon still extant that 
he sat up in his bed the last night he lived 
to write, taken from Exodus, chap. xx. 
verses 1 and 2. He also composed a 
prayer the night before his death. 
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did not know to be in existence, he peti- 
tioned the Lords of the Treasury, and the 
fine was remitted. The act compelled 
all persons melting glass to take out a 
licence and pay for it 20/. per annum, also 
to pay a duty of 10d. per lb. for every 
pound melted, good or bad. The con- 
tinual annoyance of the excise at length 
compelled Mr. Rodd to give up the bu- 
siness, and attend only to the book trade, 
whilst numerous families, working gold- 
smiths, lapidaries, jewellers, and bead- 
makers were thrown out of bread by this 
injudicious measure, and died in the 
utmost misery and want. 

Mr. Rodd received from the Society of 
Arts the first premium of 20/. for planting 
Osiers, an account of which, with his cal- 
culations as to cost, &c. appeared in vol. 
XII. pp. 136 et seq. of the Society’s Trans- 
actions. An osier-bed on the Thames near 
Chiswick still bears his name. 

Mr. Rodd, senior, was rather a volu- 
minous author. His first publication was 
‘¢ The Theriad, an heroic-comic poem ; to 
which are subjoined some miscellaneous 
Pieces and Notes, by a Young Gentleman, 
pp. 135. Lond. 12mo. 1790.’ To this 
little work is prefixed a list of subscribers, 
among whom are his master Dr. Beard. 
more, his uncles the Rev. E. Rouse and the 
Rev. W. Rouse; his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Forster of Waltham St. Lawrence, and 
others of his relations. In 1800, when at 
Bath, he addressed a letter to Dr. Percy 
(the Bishop of Dromore), informing him 
that he had lately translated ‘‘ Las Guerras 
Civiles.’’ He was the author of “The 
Battle of Copenhagen, a Poem, 1798.’’— 
‘* Zuma, a tragedy, translated from the 
French of Le Fevre, 1800.’’ Never acted. 
—‘* Elegy on Francis Duke of Bedford. 
4to. 1802.’’—** Elegiac Stanzas on the Rt. 
Hon. Charles James Fox. 4to. 1806.’’— 
‘**Tratado sobre el Granado Merino. Par 
D. Gulielmo Bowles; or, a Treatise on the 
Merino Sheep, and the fine Wools of 
Spain; rendered into English by E[d- 
ward D[avis], [Captain in the Navy], and 
T. R[odd] 4to. 1811.’’ It would be well 
for some of the modern theorists regarding 
waste lands to adopt some such plan as 
that suggested in the Preface to this useful 
little tract.—‘‘ Civil Wars of Granada, 
Vol. I.’’ A second volume was written, 
and three transcripts were left in his MS. 
but it was never printed.—‘‘ History of 
Charles the Great and Orlando, ascribed 
to Archbishop Turpin; translated from 
the Latin in Spanheim’s Lives of Eccle- 
siastical Writers ; together with the most 
celebrated ancient Spanish Ballads, re- 
lating to the Twelve Peers of France, men- 
tioned in Don Quixote, with English 
Metrical Versions, 1812, 2 vols. 8vo.”’— 
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‘* Sonnets, amatory, descriptive, and re- 


- ligious; Odes, Songs, and Ballads, 8vo. 


1816.”—* Ode on the Bones of the im- 
mortal Thomas Paine, newly translated 
from America to England by the no less 
immortal William Cobbett, esq. 1819. 
4to.’’ Prefixed to this poem, is quoted 
“ A Ballad in imitation of Chevy Chase, 
written on the Boston Riots, by his cousin 
John Marshall, esq.’’ brother of the Rev. 
Edward Marshall, of Charing, in Kent, 
one of the supposed authors of Junius’ Let- 
ters. —‘‘ Continuation of Green’s Homer 
Travestied,’’ which was never published. 
—‘*A Sermon on the Holy Trinity ; by 
Thomas Rodd, in answer to the Rev. T. 
Belsham’s introductory Sermon called 
‘The Progress of Error,’ preached in 
Essex Street Chapel, 1806.’’ 4to. 1822. 
This is dedicated to Archdeacon Pott, 
Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

As a bookseller he was assisted by his 
two sons, Thomas and Horatio Rodd. On 
the youngest becoming of age they for a 
short time left their father, and opened 
another shop on their own account; but 
this partnership was dissolved in about 
two years, and the eldest, Thomas, re- 
turned to his father, and the younger son, 
Horatio, directed his attention to pictures 
and prints. In 1821 the father retired 
into the country with an allowance from 
the business, having been attacked by a 
paralytic stroke a few years previous. 

By a second wife, who is still living, 
Mr. Rodd had three children; and died 
at Clothall End, near Baldock, Nov. 27, 
1822, aged 59. There is a portrait of 
him, a private plate. 

The late Mr. Toomas Ropp was born 
Oct. 9, 1796, at Waltham St. Lawrence, 
Berks, where his father then resided, and 
had some property. He was always a very 
studious steady youth. At the early age of 
nine he commenced his career of usefulness 
and industry. His father having sold his 
SS at Waltham St. Lawrence, and 

aving embarked the proceeds in makin 
coloured glass, employed his son to sonal 
the glass into a very fine powder and carry 
it in 10 or 12 lbs. at a time from Hol- 
born to Webber Row, Blackfriars Road, 
when it was put into a furnace with the 
various ingredients necessary to colour it. 

his was a very nice operation, and at. 
tended with injury to young Rodd’s health, 
contracting his sinews, and to this is to 
be attributed his right knee being bent in- . 
wards. 

Mr. Rodd never had any education but 
what he derived from his father, and his 
own perseverance in studying amongst his 
father’s books, which afforded him both 
employment and instruction. His me- 
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mory was remarkably retentive. It was 
cultivated from an early period of his life, 
and he seldom forgot the appearance of 
any copy ofa work he had once seen. This 
faculty, from constant practice, seemed to 
strengthen with his age, for up to the last 
week of his life he remembered almost 
every work he had ever handled, as though 
it were daguerreotyped on his brain. 
When called to value or arrange libraries 
at different periods, he would miss works 
he had formerly seen therein; and many 
works have been thus recovered to their 
owners that had been lent, stolen, or were 
sent to the binders. It is not to be won- 
dered at that he thus became one of the 
best bibliographers of his age, to which his 
copious and well-digested classed Cata- 
logues will bear ample testimony; and 
the constant applications for advice, with 
which he was honoured from the most 
eminent literary men of the day, will attest 
his knowledge of books, and the respect 
his friends and customers entertained for 
his opinion. 

There is little doubt that Mr. Rodd’s 
last Catalogue will be preserved by Bib- 
liographers. Without pretensions to strict 
classification, it will be found to describe 
those works especially which are most the 
object of inquiry at thepresent day. Part I. 
contains Theology, Ecclesiastical History, 
and Canon Law; with Metaphysics and 
Moral Philosophy, Education,&c. Part II. 
Jurisprudence and Political Economy ; in- 
cluding Government and Law; British 
Parliament and Constitution, Statistics, 
Trade, Finance, Corn Laws, Population, 
Poor Laws, &c. Part III. Arts and 
Sciences, and Natural History. Part IV. 
Elegant Literature and Language : Gram- 
mars, Vocabularies, Glossaries, and Dic- 
tionaries in all languages. English Poetry: 
Works of the Poets and Dramatists, His- 
tory of Poetry, Biography of Poets, and 
Poetical Criticism; Theatrical History and 
Biography.—Miscellaneous: Prose Mis- 
cellanies, Romances and Novels, Facetie, 
Polygraphs, Philology, Criticism, Literary 
History, and Bibliography. Part V. His- 
torical Literature: consisting of Antiqui- 
ties, Voyages, and Travels, History of va- 
rious Countries ; Topography, Heraldry, 
Family History, and Biography. Such was 
Mr. Rodd’s plan in forming his Catalogue ; 
at the same time the extent of his stock 
is shown by the list consisting of upwards 
of 50,000 articles. 

Mr. Rodd seldom appeared in print, 
except in his judicious Catalogues ; but 
occasionally he was compelled to publish 
a tract or two, in defence of his character, 
when unjustly attacked. In 1832 he pub- 
lished “ A Statement of the affair in Picca- 
dilly, and the proceedings at the Police 
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Office, Marlborough Street, between John 
Hayes and Lord John Scott (brother to 
the Duke of Buccleuch), and Lord John 
Scott and Thomas Rodd, May 12, 1832.’’ 
In this quarrel Mr. Rodd appears to 
great advantage, having interfered to pro- 
tect a young man he saw ill-used; and he 
gives the following as the reasons for 
publishing the explanatory statement: 
‘** As his business of a bookseller brings 
him more frequently than persons of other 
occupations in contact with gentlemen of 
respectability and talent, it requires that 
the individual exercising it should scru- 
pulously keep his character free from evil 
imputation ; and my connexions in this 
business, which I am proud to say have in 
many instances grown into personal friend- 
ship, render it necessary for me to step 
forward in vindication of myself, to con- 
vince those gentlemen and my fellow 
tradesmen, that I am not a person likely 
to engage wantonly in a street brawl, or 
to refuse a suitable apology if in a 
moment of excitement I had injured the 
feelings of Lord John Scott, or the mean- 
est of my fellow subjects.’’ 

In 1845 he printed a ‘‘ Narrative of 
the Proceedings instituted in the Court of 
Common Pleas, against Mr. Thomas 
Rodd, for the purpose of wresting from 
him a certain Manuscript Roll, under 
pretence of its being a Document belong. 
ing to that Court ; and of the trouble and 
expense to which he has been put in de- 
fending his character and property.’’ The 
subject contended for in this action was 
** A Roll on Vellum, said to be the Filazer’s 
Roll of the Court of Common Pleas, of 
John Pitt, 23 Elizabeth; [valued by Mr. 
Rodd at 1/. 4s.]’’ Mr. Rodd says, ‘‘ The 
arbitrary and unjustifiable proceedings in- 
stituted against me in the Common Pleas 
for the purpose of wresting from me this 
Roll, under the pretence of its being a 
document belonging to that Court,—the 
trouble, loss of time, and enormous ex- 
pense I have been put to in resisting this 
claim, and the refusal to me of payment 
of the costs, and of all recompense, when 
my right was fully acknowledged, have 
determined me to lay a statement of the 
whole affair before the public. I am in- 
duced to do so by the considerations that, 
in thus defending my private property, I 
am defending the rights of the public; 
that I show the shameful destruction of 
the records of the country by the govern. 
ment at one time, and its wasteful ex. 
penditure of the public money in getting 
them back at another; and, above all, 
that I expose the proceedings of persons 
whom it employs, or who shield them- 
selves under its name and authority. 
Supposing this Roll upon my death had 
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been put up to auction, and the same 
parties had claimed it, what would have 
been the consequence? My executors, in 
ignorance of the manner in which I had 
become possessed of it, not daring to resist 
the claim, and not feeling entitled to put 
my estate to the expense of defending it, 
would in all probability have given it up ; 
thus my estate would have been robbed, 
and I should have had a slur upon my 
memory. It will be said that I am putting 
an extreme case: my answer is, SUCH A 
CASE HAS HAPPENED.” 

We believe government were so con- 
vinced of their mistake as finally to give 
back to Mr. Rodd a good portion of his 
expenses. It was very ill-judged to select 
Mr. Rodd for prosecution, as he was the 
person who had given the British Museum 
the first intimation of the Exchequer Re- 
cords being on public sale as autographs. 
Eight tons weight of documents had been 
sold to a fishmonger, named Jay, for 70/. 
after 400/. had been spent on the mutila- 
tion of them; and Mr. Rodd observes, 
“that, if sold by auction, the sum pro- 
duced would be nearer 7,000/. than 70/. 
Of the loss occasioned thereby to History 
and Biography, I leave others to judge.”’ 

“ Mr. Rodd had left home in the morn- 
ing of April the 23d as well as usual, and 
in excellent spirits, in order to make some 
researches at the British Museum, and 
transact business with the librarians. 
Whilst there, he was seized with paralysis, 
losing the power of speech and motion. 
He was immediately conveyed home, 
shortly became insensible, and died the 
same evening, all endeavours to check the 
progress of the disorder proving ineffectual. 

“In the death of this amiable man the 
literary world sustains a loss that will not 
be easily repaired. Mr. Rodd joined to a 
most extensive knowledge of books, man- 
ners the most unpretending and obliging. 
His ready kindness in imparting the 
stores of information he possessed will be 
acknowledged by all who have had occasion 
to apply to him ; whilst the strict integrity 
of his. conduct, and the total absence of 
everything like exorbitance or overreaching 
in his mode of transacting business, had 
gained him a high character, both in this 
country and on the continent, and pro- 
cured for him a most extensive and im- 
portant trade. The Bodleian Library, as 
well as the British Museum, owe to Mr. 
Rodd’s exertions the recent acquisition of 
many treasures; and the noble library 
lately formed at Queen’s College, by the 
munificence of the late Dr. Mason, is 
mainly indebted to his knowledge and 
personal superintendence, for one of the 
most select collections of printed books 
ever brought together, and from which a 
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just estimate may be formed of his good 
taste and sound judgment as a biblio- 
grapher. We may add that Mr. Rodd 
numbered among his acquaintance many 
of the most distinguished literary cha- 
racters in this kingdom,* as a proof of 
which the late Mr. Grenville was in con- 
stant communication with him, and Mr. 
Douce bequeathed him a legacy in token 
of his regard. In this University, where 
he was well known and most highly re- 
spected, he was received rather as a per- 
sonal friend than a man of business, and 
his loss will be felt and acknowledged by 
very many who enjoyed the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, and knew his worth.”’ 

We have copied the above from the 
Oxford Heraid,and we can bear testimony 
to the correctness of the character here 
given. We may indeed add, that the late 
Mr. Rodd was not only one of the least 
ostentatious, but that he was one of the 
most benevolent of men; for the acts of 
kindness and liberality which he performed 
were very numerous, although unknown 
except to the parties who were indebted 
to him for assistance. Mr. Rodd was 
married, but has left no children. His 
remains were interred in the Highgate 
cemetery (in a grave he had purchased) on 
Saturday the 28th April, where many of 
his friends, not invited to the funeral, went 
to see his corpse deposited. 





Mr. J. F. Pennie. 

July 13, 1848. At Rogvald Cottage, 
Wareham, Dorsetshire, aged 66, Mr. John 
Fitzgerald Pennie. 

This gentleman was born at East Lul- 
worth, in Dorsetshire, on the 25th March, 
1782. Inhis ‘‘ Tale of a Modern Genius ”’ 
he traced his own career down to the year 
1827; and from thence we shall derive 
the following particulars, which we believe 
may for the most part be relied upon, 
though the details by which they are 
swelled out into three volumes of the 
usual romance appearance are apparently 
in a great degree imaginary. 

His birth took place in the old vicarage- 
house, but the rank in life of his father is 
not disclosed. Of his mother he relates 
(iii. 248) the remarkable fact that she 
gave birth to him, her only son, when in 
the 47th year of her age. 

He had evidently an early thirst for 
knowledge, and, although he was chiefly 
self-taught, he acquired an easy style of 
composition, and considerable acquaint- 
ance as well with authors as with language. 
His youthful aspirations were shared with 





* Lord Campbell has paid him a great 
compliment in his ‘‘ Lives of the Chan. 
cellors.”” 
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the son of a clergyman, who was frequently 
visiting at Lulworth, but who is described 
as having soon outgrown, in other scenes, 
this boyish friendship. Before young 
Pennie had seen anything more of Shak- 
spere than a few leaves of The Merchant of 
Venice, he began to compose a tragedy to 
be called The Unhappy Shepherdess, in 
the construction of which he was en- 
couraged by Captain Hay Forbes, who 
occupied a signal station at Lulworth, and 
was afterwards one of the Poor Knights of 
Windsor. By the advice of this gentleman 
he paid his first visit to London, but was 
disappointed in his friend’s capacity to 
render him any effectual service. Having 
been introduced to Mr. Williams of Covent- 
garden theatre, he was persuaded to return 
home, and write a new tragedy. 

Soon after, the Rev. J. Banister, of 
Weymouth, procured him a situation as 
clerk in the office of Mr. J , a solicitor, 
in Charlotte-street, Bristol; but he had 
not remained there two months when he 
was discharged, as he himself admits, for 
having improperly interfered in the do- 
mestic affairs of his waster. 

His first printed production was a poem 
on Bonaparte’s threatened invasion, which 
was the means of recommending him to 
the situation of usher at the school of Mr. 
T——, at Honiton, in Devonshire, where 
he had the first opportunity of indulging 
his passion for the stage in the performance 
of some Christmas theatricals ; but after 
the vacation he was told that his services 
were no longer required. 

He now determined to embrace the pro- 
fession of an actor, and joined the company 
of a manager named MacLear at Taunton, 
and whom he accompanied to Launceston, 
Halesworthy, Liskeard, &c. Leaving him 
in Cornwall, he gave his adherence to 
another manager, named Vincent, whom 
he joined at Newton Bushel, in Devon- 
shire ; but soon quarreling with him, was 
recommended to obtain a situation in one 
of the ships at Plymouth as captain’s 
clerk. Failing in this, and being disap- 
pointed at a school where he was actually 
engaged, he was persuaded to make a 
voyage to Malta; but the young officer 
who took him there immediately lost his 
father, and was himself ordered to the 
West Indies. 

He rejoined MacLear’s company at 
Plymouth, and again changed to Vincent’s. 
‘“‘T took my last benefit with MecLear at 
Dodbrook, Kingsbridge, in a temporary 
theatre that stands on the spot where the 
celebrated Peter Pindar was born.”” But 
this theatrical campaign was apparently 
shorter than the former. 

He now married, about the year 1810, 
Cordelia-Elizabeth, (called in his book 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXI. 
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Maria,) the orphan daughter of Jerome 
Whitfield, attorney in London ; and wrote 
a comedy, which was sent up to Mr. Sa- 
muel Simmons, anactor at Covent Garden. 

Relying on his skill in scene-painting, 
as well as acting and writing, he next de- 
termined to ‘‘ collect a company, take a 
town, and become manager ’’ himself. He 
hired the theatre at Shaftesbury, and 
agreed with a partner in his speculation, 
who was ‘an old actor of MacLear’s, 
usually called by the performers Daddy 
Gray.’”’ Among his company were Mrs. 
Carey and her daughter, the mother and 
sister of the great Edmund Kean. The 
speculation, however, was shortlived, and 
he left the town of Shaftesbury stript of 
his last penny. He travelled through 
Hampshire and Sussex without finding 
employment, made a second visit to Lon- 
don, and had some temporary success at 
a gaming-house in the neighbourhood of 
Leicester-square. When cured of this 
error by being “ cleaned out,’’ he obtained 
a theatrical engagement at Thorney, in the 
Isle of Ely, but was starved away from the 
next station which the company visited, 
which was Wansford. He returned on 
foot, through Leicester, Oxford, and Salis- 
bury, to his family in Dorsetshire. He 
found his father was dead, and his mother 
turned out of the vicarage-house, in which 
he had been born. 

Soon after, he again left his home, from 
the fear of being balloted for the militia, 
and joined a new company of comedians 
at Chepstow. He took his own play of 
G— (which had been recently published 
in a miscellaneous collection by Colburn) 
for his benefit; but the conduct of the 
comptny on its performance determined 
him to quit them in disgust. He was 
engaged by Mr. Dunn at Aberystwith, 
but quarreled with him on the second 
night of acting with him. He journeyed 
for a fresh engagement through London 
to Eastbourne, where he performed about 
three weeks, after which the company was 
discharged, and he determined to quit 
the stage for ever. 

After settling at home, Mr. Pennie 
commenced an epic poem, and soon after 
an opening occurred which enabled him 
to establish a small school at Lulworth. 
After two years, the epic was completed 
in twelve books, and Mr. Clark of Dor- 
chester was persuaded to print it. This 
was entitled ‘‘ The Royal Minstrel,’ and 
published in 1818, 8vo.; of which a re- 
view appeared in our Mag. vol. LXXXVIII. 
i. 524. After supplying his subscribers 
he had 400 copies left, for the sale of 
which he travelled into the neighbouring 
counties, and finally madehis way to Lon- 
don, where he sold gates of his 
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poem to Messrs. Pinnock and Maunder, 
and obtained permission to dedicate a new 
edition to H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex. 

Returning to the country, he devoted 
himself to the composition of a second epic, 
not founded on any historical character, 
which is entitled Rogvald. This was 
completed in twelve books, and, after con- 
siderable difficulty in finding a publisher, 
was printed in 8vo. 1823. 

In the mean time he was engaged by 
Messrs. Pinnock and Maunder to write a 
little volume of Poems for youth, which 
we believe was called ‘‘ The Harp of Par- 
nassus.’”’ A former volume of a similar 
size, but perhaps of his own composition, 
was entitled ‘‘ The Garden of Wild Roses.” 
Both are without date. 

His school did not last long: for a 
rival, a Lieutenant in the navy, carried off 
most of his pupils. Mr. Pennie consoled 
himself by the composition of a traged 
called Ethelwolf, which was offered through 
Mr. Calcraft to Drury-lane, but declined. 
It was, however, twice performed at Wey- 
mouth. 

Early in 1825 he published ‘‘ Scenes in 
Palestine; or, Dramatic Sketches from 
the Bible; to which is added, The Fair 
Avenger ; or, the Destroyer Destroyed, an 
Academic Drama,’’ of which a review will 
be found in our Magazine vol. xcv1.i. 439. 

In 1827 appeared his autobiography 
already mentioned, under this title: ‘‘ The 
Tale of a Modern Genius; or, the Miseries 
of Parnassus, in a series of Letters.’’ 3 
vols. 12mo. It is an extraordinary mix- 
ture of embellished adventure, querulous 
tirade, rhapsodical poetry, and antiquarian 
dissertation. , 

In October of the same year* his tra- 
gedy of Ethelwulf was brought out in the 
metropolis at the Cobourg Theatre, and 
was attended with success. While at- 
tending a rehearsal of this piece he re- 
ceived news that his cottage at Lulworth 
had partly fallen down, which hastened 
his return to his family. In Jan. 1828 
he took Kesworth cottage near Wareham, 
and engaged to write for the Dorset 
County Chronicle, in which many fugi- 
tive essays from his pen appeared. 

About this period he became known to 
two gentlemen at Bath, N. Gundry, esq. 
and D. Cabanel, esq. who were unceasing 
in their efforts to relieve him from the 
pressure of his difficulties. He also re- 
ceived an offer from the late Thomas 
Bartlett, esq. of Wareham, of three or 
four acres of heath land at Stoborough, 
near that town, whereon to build a cot- 
tage. He received this proposal with de- 
light, and assisted by his friends (and with 
a benefaction of 15/. from the Literary 
Fund Society) he built the picturesque 


cottage in which he ended his days. 
Rogvald Cottage, so named after his second 
epic, was first occupied on the 20th June, 
1829; it having been conveyed to him for 
99 years, determinable on the lives of 
himself, his wife, and son, at a yearly 
lord’s rent of 2s. 6d. 

In 1831 he obtained permission to de- 
dicate the first series of ‘‘ Britain’s His- 
torical Drama’ to King William the 
Fourth. This was published in 1832, and 
is reviewed in our Magazine for Jan. 1833. 
The First Series related to the British, 
Roman, and Saxon periods; the Second 
to the Saxon, Danish, and Norman eras. 
At the same time he wrote a tragedy, 
‘* The Eve of Saint Brice,’’ expressly for 
Covent Garden Theatre; it was read, kept 
a considerable time, and then returned. 

In June 1834 he was induced to mort- 
gage his cottage for 220/. in order to set 
up his only son (who was then married) 
in a school in Great Quebec Street, Mary- 
lebone; but, after sending him further 
remittances, amounting in all to more 
than 300/., in September of the following 
year, he had the mortification to hear that 
his son had determined to dispose of the 
school, and emigrate to America. 

During the next four years, under great 
privations, Pennie continued to write, and 
devoted most of the contributions received 
from Mr. Cabanel and other friends, to 
pay the interest on the mortgage, and par- 
tially satisfy his London creditors for the 
first series of the Dramas. In 1839 he 
had completed the Second Series, but the 
expenses made him worse off than before, 
and he was forced to leave his cottage, 
and sojourn some time with Dr. Radley, 
at Newton Bushel. One of the dramas 
of this second series, ‘‘ The Varangian, 
or Masonic Honours,’’ was performed at 
Southampton with everysuccess the author 
could have desired. 

This was the last work he was enabled 
to carry through the press, but two or 
three others were left in various stages of 
progress. Of one of these, a prose tale, 
called the Widowed Bride, the printing 
was actually commenced, when, with his 
constant ill fortune, the printing materials 
were seized with all the other chattels of 
the Royal Library at Weymouth. 

Still, he did not lose the kind sympathy 
of the friends to whose benevolence he 
had been so much indebted. A donation 
from a Right Hon. gentleman, at that 





* Our authority for the remainder of 
the Memoir is a long biography of Mr. 
Pennie which appeared in the Dorsetshire 
Herald of the 27th July, and which has 
been communicated to us since writing 
what precedes, 
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time high in the government of the coun- 
try, and another from a friend at Bath, 
enabled him to pay off the mortgage on 
his cottage, and the latter gentleman had, 
within two years before Mr. Pennie’s death, 
settled on him an annuity of 20/. 

It can scarcely be necessary to say more 
of Mr. Pennie’s character than what the 
preceding narrative has disclosed. He was 
one of those persons of lively imagination 
and vivid self-conceit who indulge their 
youthful ambition unchecked by the dis- 
cipline of masters or the sobering rivalry 
of competitors, and thus learn to value 
themselves at a far higher estimate than 
they can find others willing to accept 
The ‘* Modern Genius ’’ represents him- 
self as one of the most neglected and ill- 
used men of his time; yet it may be con- 
cluded there was somewhat of the actor in 
this. His literary was too much like his 
histrionic career, dependent on casual pa- 
tronage, little differing, in many cases, 
from professional mendicancy. Yet, under 
a more chastened discipline, he might pro- 
bably have established a higher title to 
respect, if it can be admitted that the 
praise awarded to him not only by the 
reviewers but by various individuals of 
high reputation was dictated by any sin- 
cerer motive than sympathy with his dif- 
ficulties. One of these was Mr. Lisle 
Bowles, who gave his testimony that “* Mr. 
Pennie is an author of great and original 
genius, and as irreproachable in life as 
distinguished in talents.’’ Mr. Carring- 
ton the poet of Dartmoor held out to him 
the hand of fellowship; as did Mr. Welch 
of Stonehouse, author of a Theory of the 
Earth ; and Dr. Turton, of Teignmouth. 
One of his warmest friends was the Rev. 
Josiah Allport, Curate of Chippenham, 
who actively engaged in promoting sub- 
scriptions for his benefit. Others have 
been previously named. 

Mr. Pennie’s own account of his mar- 
riage has been already given. His wife, 
who was eight years older than himself, 
died two days before him, and they were 
both buried in the same grave. They had 
one son, Edwin, who went to America in 
1835, where he still remains. 

The bodies of Mr. Pennie and his wife 
were interred at East Lulworth, on Mon- 
day the 17th of July, attended by the 
Rev. I. U. Cooke, the Rev. W. Smith, 
C. O. Bartlett, esq., Capt. Raines, R.N., 
A. Florance, esq. and others of his inti- 
mate friends. 





Rev. Joun EpMEADs. 
May 3. At Preshute, Wilts, the Rev. 
John Edmeads, Vicar of Preshute. 
He was born at Maidstone, in Kent, 
May 23, 1779, was son of John Edmeads, 
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esq. banker of that town, and was mar- 
ried in September, 1809, to Louisa- 
Frances, daughter of William Grimaldi, 
esq. In December, 1817, he was or- 
dained at Chester Cathedral by the bishop 
of that diocese; and, having been ap- 
pointed to the curacy of Over, in that 
county, he restored the vicarage house 
from a labourer’s cottage to a residence, 
and built a school. In April, 1826, he 
undertook the cure of the parish of 
Shorne, in Kent. In March, 1827, he 
was instituted to the rectory of Saint 
Mary Cricklade, in Wiltshire, by the 
collation of Dr. Burgess, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, having performed the duties of that 
parish from 1822, and of the adjoining 
parish of St. Sampson from 1821. Whilst 
at St. Mary’s he rebuilt the rectory 
house. In September, 1834, the bishop 
appointed him Vicar of Preshute, when he 
resigned Cricklade, as also Lyddiard 
Milicent, of which he had been curate 
from 1828. At Preshute he obtained 
from the Marquess of Ailesbury directions 
that a house should be built for his resi- 
dence as Vicar, which it is to be hoped 
may henceforth become, by purchase or 
otherwise, the vicarage house. In all 
these places he has left ample testimony 
of the zeal with which he strove to make 
known the glad tidings of the Gospel. 
His death was occasioned by paralysis, 
originating probably from over-exertion 
in performing the duties of his extensive 
though not overpopulous parish. 





Mr. AUSTIN. 

Oct. 1848. At Canterbury, aged 62, 
Mr. Austin, the resident architect of the 
Cathedral. 

Mr. Austin was a native of Woodstock, 
where he was born in Chaucer’s House. 
For the following account of his very 
successful operations at Canterbury we 
quote ‘* The Builder ’’ :— 

For many years, up to about 1819, the 
cathedral of Canterbury had been allowed 
to run to decay, the only moneys laid out 
on the fabric being those barely sufficient 
to keep the roofs dry and the main walls 
from falling. Some of the most beautiful 
portions of the cathedral, as they became 
decayed, requiring more skill or outlay to 
repair them than was possessed by the 
director of the workmen, or was approved 
by the treasurer, were gradually swept 
away : amongst the latest destructions was 
a beautiful turret, which surmounted the 
staircase of the north-west transept. 

It was at this time that Mr. Austin, 
being a resident in Canterbury, suggested 
the absolute necessity of some repairs and 
works, in order to save the main fabric 
from falling into such a state as would 
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endanger its existence ; and by the praise- 
worthy exertions of the present Bishop 
of Carlisle, then Archdeacou of Canter- 
bury, the building was afterwards placed 
under his care, with directions for the 
suggested works to be carried out. 

lt would be impossible in the space of 
a short notice to recapitulate the various 
works found necessary and undertaken by 
Mr. Austin, or the many ingenious 
methods adopted to overcome the diffi- 
culties which surrounded him, with a 
comparatively small annual sum to lay 
out, and a building of such extent and 
magnitude, requiring extensive repairs in 
every part; but amongst them we may 
mention, that the south-eastern transept, 
through long neglect, and worse measures 
adopted for its relief (as, for example, a 
number of massive unsightly wooden 
pillars in the interior of the cathedral), 
was found to be in a very alarming con- 
dition,— so much so that it was considered 
necessary that it should be pulled down, 
in order to save the surrounding portions 
of the cathedral, but no workmen had 
been found who would venture on the 
work of demolition. By an ingenious 
mode, Mr. Austin removed the superin- 
cumbent weight from the walls, forced 
them into an upright position, and, firmly 
fixing them there, reset the large oriel and 
other windows, which had assumed all 
kinds of shapes; and, taking off the 
massive groining of the roof, returning 
the arches, replacing such portions of the 
ribs as had fallen, and, removing the 
wooden supports in the interior, restored 
the transept to its furmer beauty. After 
some years, the Norman gable, which had 
been taken off years before to relieve the 
crumbling walls, was rebuilt, and the 
walls are now firm and strong. 

The whitewash, accumulated forcenturies 
on the interior of the building, was re- 
moved, and the whole face of the walls 
and pillars restored, including the in- 
numerable small Purbeck pillars, which 
were refaced by a composition made by 
the architect; and the bosses and orna- 
ments of the roofs and tower were gilded 
and painted, according to their former 
state. 

During these works, a great number of 
half-destroyed wall paintings were dis- 
covered, drawings from which were made, 
and are now in the possession of his 
family. At this time the stained glass of 
the cathedral, which stands unrivalled for 
its beauty, was much in need of repair, 
having suffered greatly from ignorant 
workmen ; but, the art of staining glass 
being considered at low ebb, it was 
thought irreparable. Mr. Austin, how- 


ever, undertook himself to restore some of 
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the worst lights, and the vacancies of one 
or two other lights of figures he filled 
with new glass,—though without. the 
slightest previous knowledge of the art ; 
and it is told to us (we do not remember 
to have noticed the fact ourselves) that 
the imitation is so curiously correct that 
many artists, when asked to point out the 
new glass, have failed to fix on the right 
lights. 

The most difficult work of Mr. Austin 
was perhaps the north-western tower. 
The ancient Norman tower which originally 
occupied this site, and against which the 
present nave was built, had long been 
found to be in a dangerous condition ; 
and in order to relieve the walls, the 
spire which once surmounted this tower 
was removed about a century since. This 
tower had at last become so ruinous that 
portions fell during every storm, and it 
gave unmistakeable signs of falling to- 
wards the north, in which direction the 
wall of the nave, deprived of its support 
on that side, began to heel over, and the 
groining in consequence was much crippled. 
At this junction Mr. Austin, by a combi- 
nation of mechanical power, after sepa- 
rating the nave walls from the falling 
tower, raised the crippled groining, and 
strained the walls into their upright con- 
dition, fixing them there until the new 
tower might be built and be sufficiently 
set to withstand the lateral pressure. 
The old Norman tower was then taken 
down, and the present tower erected,* for 
which the foundation required care, the 
site having been once a bog or marsh, 
which was clearly proved by the remains 
of plants, &c. there found; and lower 
down, 16 feet from the surface, were dis- 
covered the entire skeletons of a man and 
ah ox, in such positions as to render it 
almost certain they had been smothered 
by sinking into the soft soil. 

In the interior of the cathedral many 
restorations were executed by Mr. Austin. 
The old painted organ, the case of which 
entirely stopped up the fine arch between 
the choir and the central tower, was re- 
moved, and the various movements of the 
organ and its multitudinous pipes were 
arranged in the triforium—thus opening 
the view from the westernmost end to the 
extreme east. 

The incongruous oaken screen and altar- 
piece which surrounded the choir, and re- 
duced it to half of its ancient proportions, 
was removed, and the beautiful screen of 
Henry d’Estria brought to light and res- 
tored, and the altar carried back to its 





* We do not enter into the question 
which arose as to the propriety or other- 
wise of retaining the early design. 
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ancient position. The present altar screen 
was then designed and erected, forming a 
veil, through the fretted openings of 
which the most beautiful and interesting 
portions of the cathedral are seen. In 
clearing away the rubbish for the foun- 
dation of this screen, and directly beneath 
the spot fixed upon by Mr. Austin for the 
altar table, were discovered the remains of 
the ancient high altar, surrounded by the 
jasper pavement, the destruction of which, 
in the fire of 1174, is described by 
Gervase, the contemporary of Becket. 
This would serve to shew the correctness 
of Mr. Austin’s views as to the restoration. 

The new throne was the last addition to 
this cathedral by Mr. Austin. The design 
is in character with that of the altar 
screen, and also with a design for the 
erection of stone stalls, which were pro- 
posed to be substituted for the present 
oaken ones (a design which was preferred 
to those of Mr. Blore and Mr. Rickman, 
who also sent in drawings), but which 
were afterwards abandoned by the dean 
and chapter for want of funds. The 
throne was designed, and for the greater 
part erected, in the short space of about 
six weeks, in order that it might be ready 
for the triennial visitation of the arch- 
bishop. The ornamental parts were pre- 
pared by workmen who had been employed 
in the cathedrals of Brussels and Cologne, 
as Englishmen could not be obtained at 
the moment. It was erected at a cost of 
about 1,200/. which was defrayed by the 
late archbishop, whose armorial bearings 
ornament its interior. 

In justice to Mr. Austin it should be 
stated that the stone pulpit which has 
been lately erected opposite the throne 
was not erected by him or from his design, 
through some portions of it were after- 
wards altered and adapted by him. 

Mr. Austin held office under the Dean 
and Chapter of Canterbury for thirty 
years ; and it was a graceful act of the 
dean and chapter, by which even his 
death was rendered a continuation of the 
services of his life in beautifying the 
cathedral, that they have directed the 
large window in the north-western tower 
to be filled with stained glass to his 
memory. 





PascHAL BorRRELLI. 

Lately. At Naples, Paschal Borrelli, 
avery eminent advocate and philologist. 

Commencing life in the medical pro- 
fession, he published a work connected 
with that science, which obtained great 
celebrity, at an age when most men have 
scarcely completed their studies. So 
great was his reputation, that the public 
instruction of medicine was confided to 
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him when Sementini and Cotugno were 
in their glory. Borrelli was the first who 
applied geometry to the movements of 
animals. Having practised with much 
distinction from 1803 till 1805 as a phy- 
sician, he in that year devoted himself to 
the law. In 1809 he accepted public 
office,—whence he was driven shortly 
after. He was again called into public 
life to form a member of the Legislative 
Assembly which shone for a moment like 
the torch of liberty in the long night of 
political slavery. On the re-ascendancy 
of absolutism, he was for many years an 
exile ; during which time he devoted him- 
self to philosophic studies. Etymology 
he raised to the dignity of a science ; and 
the colossal work of the etymological part 
of the great Dictionary of the Italian 
Language would alone be sufficient to 
establish his reputation as a philologist. 

Returning from his exile, while others 
were sacrificing their independence by 
courting favours and honours, Borrelli 
maintained a dignified reserve; and till his 
death continued the labours of a profession 
which he enlightened by his learning and 
adorned by his eloquence. Some of the 
most distinguished men now remaining at 
the Neapolitan bar for learning, eloquence, 
and liberal principles were his pupils. 
One of these, Antonio Scialoia, pro- 
nounced a panegyric over the body,—as 
did the Marchese Pietracatella, in his 
quality of member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences.— Atheneum. 





Rev. Rosert Strona. 

April 30. At Brampton Abbot’s, near 
Ross, Herefordshire, the Rev. Robert 
Strong, for half a century Rector of that 
parish. 

Born at Wandsworth in April, 1766, 
he received his education at Winchester, 
and at Trinity college, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.C.L. 1792. In Oct. 1799 he 
was collated by Dr. Butler, then Bishop 
of Hereford, to the living of Brampton 
Abbot’s, and soon afterwards to the first 
portion of Bromyard. He married first, 
in 1793, Caroline-Radegunda, daughter of 
Wm. Roberts, esq. and sister to the bar- 
rister and well-known author of that name; 
and secondly, in 1804, Sophia- Margaretta, 
daughter of James Bean, of Madras, esq. 
and coheiress of Governor Dawsonne 
Drake ; by both of whom he leaves sur- 
viving issue. Of his pastoral labours in 
that retired and beautiful spot where he 
so long resided it befits not man to speak ; 
but, in addition to the winning presence 
and aspect which he possessed, he was 
known as a remarkably fine reader, and 
on this account his church was not unfre- 
quently visited by ecclesiastics of eminence. 
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Mp. WItir1aM INGRAM. 

March19. At Aberdeen, in his 84th year, 
William Ingram, author ofa small: volume 
of poems, published in that city in 1812. 
One or two of the pieces in the volume 
show the author’s love of poetry to have 
been awakened by the genius of Burns, 
whose death occurred about the period at 
which Ingram seems to have commenced 
the cultivation of the muse’s friendship. 
His last instructions were brief and simple. 
—‘ Bury me as near old Mr. Falconer as 
possible, and send ‘the bookie’ to Lord 
Aberdeen.”? “Old Mr. Falconer’? was 
a former clergyman in the parish of Fyvie, 
and a very worthy man, for whom he 
entertained a warm friendship, and the 
‘* hookie’’ (a copy of his little volume) 
was the only token that he had to bestow 
of his gratitude to the noble and generous 
benefactor on whose property he resided, 
at Woodhead of Fyvie, and who rescued 
him from the absolute want that overtook 
his declining years. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Feb. 27. At Stanford, near the Falls 
of Niagara, aged 26, the Rev. John Lloyd 
Thomas, travelling missionary in the Tal- 
bot district, Lake Erie, eldest son of the 
Rev. Llewellyn Lloyd Thomas, Rector of 
Newport, Pembrokeshire. 

March 27. At Lymouth, Devonshire, 
aged 79, the Rev. Charles Kekewich, Rec- 
tor of Grenton, Somersetshire, to which 
he was presented in 1832 by S. T. Keke- 
wich, esq. 

Aprilll. Aged 31, the Rev. Edward 
Sleed, Curate of Syresham, Northampton- 


shire. 

April 16. At the house of his father, 
the Rev. John Drake, Stourton, Wilts, 
aged 26, the Rev. George Drake. 

April 18. At Thriplow, Cambridge- 
shire, aged 71, the Rev. John Jenks, Vicar 
of that parish, to which he was collated in 
1832 by Bishop Sparke. 

At Epperstone, Notts, aged 72, the Rev. 
Thomas White, Rector of that parish, to 
which he was nominated in 1829 by trus- 
tees. 

April19. Aged 48, the Rev. Thomas 
Litilehales, Rector of Sheering, Essex. 
a was the eldest son of the Rev. Joseph 

ascoigne Littlehales, Rector of Shalstow, 
Bucks. He was educated at Westminster 
school, whilst his uncle was Head Master, 
and was thence elected a Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. He first accepted from 
that college the vicarage of Butler’s Mars- 
ton in Warwickshire, and afterwards the 
rectory of Sheering. He retained the 
facility of composing Latin verses which 
he had acquired at Westminster, and was 
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the author of the last Prologue written for 
the School Play. He was also not less 
apt, nor less lively, in English versifica- 
tion. 

April 20. At Nice, the Rev. Charles 
Henry Samuel Weston, of West Horsley, 
Surrey. 

April 21. At Bratton Clovelly, Devon- 
shire, aged 43, the Rev. James Barry, 
M.A. of Queen’s college, Cambridge ; 
eldest son of the Rev. Gaius Barry, Rector 
of Little Sodbury, Gloucestershire. 

April 22. At Aldingham, near Ulver- 
ston, Lancashire, aged 80, the Rev. John 
Stonard, D.D. Rector of Aldingham, to 
which he was presented in 1814 by the 
King. He was of Brasenose college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1796. He has left his pro- 
perty to a carrier’s son, named Scholick, 
who some years since came to live with 
him as footboy, but whom he has long 
brought up in expectation of his present 
good fortune. 

April 24. Aged 84, the Rev. Thomas 
Brownrigg, Incumbent of Boston, near 
Tadcaster, to which he was nominated in 
1818 by the Vicar of Bramham. 

At Chilcombe, near Winchester, aged 
72, the Rev. James Hodges, B.D. Rector 
of that place, and Vicar of Twyford 
and Owslebury, Hants. He was formerly 
Fellow of Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1798, M.A. 1801, 
B.D. 1808 ; he was presented to Twyford 
by that Society in 1814, and collated to 
Chilcombe by the Bishop of Winchester 
in 1826. He was uncle to Dr. Hodges, 
of Gay-street, Bath. 

April 25. At Chichester, aged 90, the 
Rev. George Guy, Rector of West Stoke, 
and Vicar of Henfield, Sussex. He was 
of St. Mary hall, Oxford, B.C.L. 1788; 
was collated to Henfield in 1789 by Sir 
William Ashburnham, then Bishop of 
Chichester, and presented to West Stoke 
in 1804 by the Lord Chancellor. 

At Glascom, Radnorshire, the Rey. 
Henry Locking, M.A. late curate of Hazle- 
beach, Northamptonshire. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1820. 

May 1. At the College, Hereford, aged 
54, the Rev. Henry Pearce, M.A. Vicar 
Choral of that cathedral, Vicar of Yark- 
hill, and Chaplain to the City Gaol. He 
was presented to Yarkhill by the Dean 
and Chapter in 1822. 

At Chorley Wood, Hertfordshire, aged 
76, the Rev. Benjamin Preedy, Rector of 
Hinton on the Green and Willersey, 
Gloucestershire. He was presented to 
the former church in 1813 by A. J. C. 
Baker, esq. and to the latter in 1814 by 
William Preedy, esq. 

May 3. At Balbriggan, co. Dublin, 
aged 99, the Rev. Galbraith Fenton, the 
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oldest clergyman of the established church 
in Ireland. He retaitied his niental facul- 
ries to the last. 

At Kingsteignton, Devonshire, aged 
70, the Rev. Nicholas Watts. 

May 4. At Ormskirk, aged 57, the 
Rev. Miles Formby; incumbent of Mel- 
ling. He was son of the late Rev. Mr. 
Formby, of Formby hall, and leaves two 
brothers, Dr. Formby of Liverpool, and 
the Rev. Mr. Formby, resident in Kent. 
He died suddenly whilst officiating as 
chairman of the bench at Ormskirk, and 
had acted as a magistrate from Aug. 1828. 
He was presented to the chapelry of Mel- 
ling by the Rector of Halsall in 1829. 

May 5. At Barrowby, Lincolnshire, 
aged 84, the Rev. Jonathan Kendall, 
Rector of that parish, to which he was 
presented by the Duke of Devonshire in 
1802. 

May 9. Aged 27, the Rev. Edward 
William Thelwall, M.A. Curate of Er- 
bistock, Flintshire. He died from iujuriés 
received on being thrown from a cart. 

May 11. At Hastings, aged 25, the 
Rev. Septimus Stockdale, Rector of 
Wilby, Northamptonshire. His recent 
marriage to Caroline, second daughter of 
the Hon. and Rev. P. A. Irby, Rector of 
Cottesbrooke, in the same county, was re- 
corded in our last Magazine, p. 535. 

May 17. At Thwing, Yorkshire, in the 
30th year of his age, the Rev. Michael 
George Buckly, M.A. Curate of that pa- 
rish, second son of the late John Buckly, 
esq, of Normanton Hill. 

May 18. At Newark, aged 67, the Rev. 
James Footit, M.A. Vicar of Barnby-in- 
the-Willows and Farnsfield, Notts. He 
was presented to both those churches by 
the collegiate church of Southwell, to the 
former in 1822, and the latter in 1834. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


March 10. Drowned in the river Lea, 
Mr. Robertson and T. W. Hairby, stu- 
dents at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

April 8. In Stanhope-st. Regent’s 
Park, Thomas, youngest son of the late 
Lieut. John Forbes, R.N. of Jersey. 

April 9. In London, aged 45, Cora, 
widow of Charles Pickering, esq. Madras 
Inf. and eighth dau. of the late Robert 
Trewman, esq. of Exeter. 

April 10. At Islington, aged 72, Mr. 
George Rutland, upwards of 50 years of 
the Bank of England. 

April 14. Mrs. Mary Foster, a Swiss 
lady of high family connections. She was 
burnt to death at her residence, Park- 
place, Bayswater, by her clothes acci- 
dentally taking fire. 
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Aged 81, Richard White; esq. of Essex 
street, Strand, and Acton-hill, Middlesex- 

April16. In the Addison-road, Ken- 
sington, aged 64, Elizabeth-Mary, widow 
of Robert Bliss, esq: of Iffley, near Ox- 
ford. 

April 17. At Wimpole-st. Georgiana; 
wife of Edward Majoribanks, esq. 

At the house of his mother, Mrs. Shad- 
well, Stanhope-terr. Hyde Park-gardens, 
Peter C: Shadwell, esq. youngest son of 
the late Lancelot Shadwell, esq. of Lin- 
colii’s-inn. 

At Holloway, aged 67, Joseph Smith, 
esq. of Albion-buildings, Bartholomiew- 
close. 

April 18. Jessie-Blanche, the wife of 
Holmes Coote, esq. of Southamptoti-st. 
Bloomsbury. 

Aged 72, Matthew Wells, esq. of the 
Old Kent-road, and Love-lane, Eastcheap. 

In Portland-pl. aged 71, Charles Little- 
dale, esq. 

At Mile End, aged 27, Louisa-Susahna, 
wife of Charles Hope Buncombe, ésq. 

April 19. At York Cottages, Hornsey- 
road, aged 93, Mrs. Davis. 

Aged 75, Charles Webb, esq. of Pitca- 
dilly, and of Parkhill house, Clapham. 

At Jewin-cres. Aldersgate, Mr. William 
Harris, one of the head masters of the 
City of London Schools, Milk-st. son of 
the late Mr. William Harris, of Bristol. 

In Alfred-pl. Bedford-sq. M. Charles 
Chalieu, author of ‘ L’Indispensable,”’ 
‘* Etudes Préparatoires,’’ and other popu- 
lar works for the pianoforte. 

In Air-st. Piccadilly, aged 51, Edwin 
Briggs, esq. 

In Summers-pl.Charlotte, relict of Capt. 
Skene, R.N. 

April 20. At the Duke of Devonshite’s, 
Mr. William Pell, for many years secre- 
tary to his Grace, and clerk to the Board 
of Green Cloth. He drowned himself in 
an iron tank only three feet in length, and 
about eighteen inches in depth. 

At the house of Richard Harrison, esq. 
of Doughty-st. aged 78, Ann, relict of 
John Aspinall, esq. of Wigan, 

In Hanover-ter. Regent’s Park, aged 28, 
Herbert-Francis, second son of Matthew 
Clark, esq. 

April 21. At her mother’s, in Bromp- 
ton, Margaret, wife of John Wood, esq. 
Loudoun Villas, St. John’s Wood. 

April 22. Aged 81, Lady Gurney, 
widow of Sir John Gurney, one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer. She was daugh- 
ter of Dr. Wm. Hawes, of Spital-sq. and 
aunt to Benjamin Hawes, esq. M.P. Under 
Secretary of State. 

In Cadogan-terrace, aged 89, Mrs. Cle- 
mentina Stewart, formerly of Great Camp- 
den house, Kensington. 
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April 23. In Devonshire-pl. aged 65, 
Leonard Hill, esq. of Northampton. 

In Baker-st. the wife of John Goldie,esq. 

April 24. At Walworth, aged 69, De- 
puty Commissary-Gen. William Auther. 

At Kensington, aged 21, Miss Martha- 
Susannah Rogerson, daughter of Mr. Ro- 
gerson, printer of the Mark Lane Express, 
Norfolk-st. Strand, and, a few days after, 
Mr. Tuxford, of Elm Cottage, Barnes : 
both in consequence of being thrown from a 
phaeton, the horse of which was frightened 
by the noise of a brass band. The lady 
was killed on the spot. 

At Stamford-hill, Mrs. Searle, late of 
Hanover-cresc. Brighton. 

April 25. In Hyde Park-sq. aged 64, 
George William Chad, esq. of Bagthorp, 
Norfolk, sometime her Majesty’s Envoy 
at Berlin. 

At Cavendish-sq. aged 3, Marion- 
Georgiana, dau. of Edward Majoribanks, 


jun. esq. 

April 26. Aged 30, Mr. Sender, a 
landscape-painter. He committed suicide 
by hanging himself. He has left a wife 
and two children. 

In Mecklenburgh-sq. Charles Cox, esq. 
late of Stockwell Park, and Richmond, 
Surrey. 

At Eden-lodge, Knightsbridge, aged 48, 
the Hon. Frances Eden, youngest sister 
of the late Earl of Auckland. 

April 27. In Devonshire-pl. John Cur- 
teis, esq. 

In Victoria-sq. Grosyenor-pl. Char- 
lotte, relict of the Rev. A. Sterky. 

April 28. Aged 79, Hermenigild Cas- 
tellain, esq. of Upper Clapton. 

In Sloane-st. Thomas Coleman, Comm. 
R.N. (1837.) 

April 29. In Mornington-pl. Hamp- 
stead-road, aged 77, E. B. Vigurs, esq. 

April 30. In Mecklenburgh-sq. aged 
71, Charles Yates, esq. of the firm of 
Bedwell, Yates, and Co. St. John-st. 

In Burton-st. aged 30, William Henry 
Moore, esq. late of Berbice. 

May 1. At Putney, aged 68, Matthew 
Dallett, esq. 

May 2. In Albemarle-st. Charlotte, 
relict of the Rev. Slade Nash, Rector of 
Shrawley, Worcestershire. 

May 3. In Essex-st. Strand, aged 70, 
Mr. William Dalton, father-in-law of Mr. 
Tucker. Deceased kept a hosier’s shop 
in the Middle Temple nearly fifty years, 
and had been clerk to Mr. Rogerson of 
the Temple ten years. 

May 4. In Sloane-st. Francis P. Drum- 
mond, esq. youngest brother of Col. W. 
Drummond, late Scots Fusilier Guards. 

In Alpha-road, St. John’s Wood, aged 
50, G. A. L. Learmouth, esq. of Park 
= Stirlingshire. 
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At Tollington Park, Holloway, aged 81, 
George Henry Haslewood, esq. 

May 5. In Keppel-st. aged 75, Har- 
riett, youngest dau. of the late Daniel 
Leonard, esq. formerly Chief Justice of 
Bermuda. 

At Pennsbury, Wandsworth-road, aged 
71, James Lynn, esq. 

May 6. At Portsdown Lodge, Cas- 
sandra-Eliza, eldest surviving dau. of 
Adm. Sir Francis Austen. 

In Charles-st. Westbourne-terr. aged 
64, Frederick Philpot, esq. late of the 
Office of Her Majesty’s Paymaster-Gen. 

May7. At Maida-hill, aged 74, Ann, 
relict of the late John Moeller, esq. of 
Clewer, Berks. 

Aged 82, Hannah, wife of Mr. Jonas 
Atkinson, of Park-terrace, Highbury. 

May 8. At Kennington, Miss Theodosia 
Postlethwaite. 

James Stephens Bullock, esq. of Port- 
land-pl. Clapham-road, for many years in 
the Solicitor’s Office of Her Majesty’s 
Customs. 

Aged 74. Hubert Bower Meredith, esq. 
formerly of Pentonville, and for many 
years a member of Lloyd’s. 

May 9. In Beaumont-st. Marylebone, 
aged 68, Miss Catherine Klose. 

May 10. In Eaton-pl. West, aged 57, 
Lady Margaret-Maria Cocks, dau. of the 
late Earl Somers. 

At Maida-hill West, Frances, wife of 
Major George Burney, 38th Bengal N.I. 

Thomas Purvis, esq. Queen’s Counsel. 
Mr. Purvis was a member of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1815, M.A. 1818. 
He was called to the bar by the Hon. So- 
ciety of Gray’s-inn in 1818, and was lat- 
terly a leading member of the Chancery 
bar. He was a Conservative in politics. 
and contested the city of Durham in 1843, 
his successful opponent on that occasion 
being Mr. Bright. 

May 11. In Hanover-terr. Regent's 
Park, Sophia-Catherine-Mary, wife of the 
Rev. Henry Bolton Power, Incumbent of 
Bramley, Surrey. 

In Somerset-st. aged 74, Matilda Feild- 
ing, only surviving unmarried grand-dau. 
of Lady Charlotte Finch. 

At Camden Town, Ellen-Emma, dau. 
of William Finden, esq. 

William Sloper Hood, esq. of Bethnal 
Green, and of her Majesty’s Customs. 

May 12. At the residence of her son 
W. C. Stowe, esq. Camberwell, aged 67, 
Charlotte-Hannah. relict of Jas. Stowe, esq. 

Harriet, wife of William Christopher- 
son, esq. of Blackheath, and youngest 
dau. of John Green, esq. of Eltham. 

May 18. At Bayswater, aged 63, 
Charles William Barlee, esq. He was 
the eldest son of the Rev. Charles Buckle, 
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late Rector of Worlingworth, in Suffolk, 
who took the name of Barlee, in 1811, in 
consequence of his succeeding to the 
estates of that family in Essex. Mr. C. 
W. Barlee was originally in the army, and 
served in Portugal, and other parts of the 
Peninsula, but retired in 1814. He mar- 
ried in that year Frances-Sarah, dau. 
and heir of George Mitchell, esq. of 
Deptford ; and soon after took a brewery 
in London: but it did not succeed, and 
- he failed in the following year. He has 
left no issue by his wife, from whom he 
has been for many years separated. 





Beps.—Lately. At Bedford, Mary, 
relict of Richard Sawell, Esq. formerly 
Capt. and Paymaster of the Bedfordshire 
Militia. 

Berks.— April 21, At Newbury, aged 
54, Martha, eldest dau. of the late Joseph 
Blandy Bunny, esq. 

Aged 87, Major Wathen, Military 
Knight of Windsor, and one of the last 
surviving officers at the siege of Gibraltar, 
1781. 

May 4. At Littlefife House, aged 71, 
Richard Hatt Noble, esq. of Leckhamp- 
stead. 

Buckxs.—At Buckingham, aged 43, John 
Willeat Cowley, esq. solicitor and town 
clerk of that borough, and for more than 
11 years coroner for the northern division 
of the county. 

April 17. At Willow-brook, near Eton, 
Sophia, eldest dau. of the late Richard 
Paul Jodrell, esq. of Portland-pl. and of 
Nethercote House, Oxfordshire. 

April 23. At Datchet, near Windsor, 
aged 69, Letitia-Drew, wife of Richard 
Sherwen Morison, esq. surgeon. 

Muy 2. At Herschel House, Slough, 
aged 16, John, second son of John J. A. 
Werry, esq. Smyrna. 

CamMBRIDGE.— April 19. At Cam- 
bridge, John Whitehead, esq. receiver of 
taxes for the counties of Northampton, 
Rutland, Bedford, Cambridge, and Hunt- 
ingdon. 

April 23. At Cambridge, Charlotte, 
wife of Henry Stanley, esq. 

Cuesuire.— April 19. At her uncle’s, 
Charles Groves, esq. Birkenhead, aged 17, 
Olivia, dau.. of Capt. Edward Groves, 
Dolgeog House, Machynlleth. 

CornwaLtit.—May 1. At Burell, aged 
94, Mary, widow of John Burell, esq. 

Dersy.—April 19. Suddenly, at the 
Derby railway station, aged 58, Charles 
Appleby, esq. of Sheffield. 

Devon.—March 18. At Stonehouse, 
aged 67, Capt. John Lawrence, C.B. In 
1813 he commanded the Fantome sloop, 
the flag-ship of Rear-Adm. (Sir George) 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXI. 
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Cockburn, at the entrance of the Susque- 
hanna river, in America, and for his ser- 
vices at the destruction of a battery and 
cannon-foundry was nominated C.B. In 
Oct. following he captured a privateer of 
five guns. He obtained post rank, Jan. 
1, 1817, and was appointed to the Eden 
26, fitting for the West India station, in 
1822. 

March 29. At Greenover, Brixham, 
Mary-Pomeroy, wife of William Murch, 
esq. and eldest dau. of the late Johu Fox 
Smart, esq. of the same place. 

April 8. At Swinnerton Lodge, near 
Dartmouth, aged 46, Maria, eldest dau. 
of Sir Thomas Swinnerton Dyer, Bart. 

April 9. At Ottery St. Mary, aged 20, 
Arthur-John, eldest son of the Hon. H. 
B. Dalzell, Bengal Art. 

April 10. At Ilfracombe, aged 33, Capt. 
Walter Frederick Goodwyn, late of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service. 

Apri! 18. At Exeter, Esther, wife of 
Joseph Shepherd, esq. 

April 20. At Bideford, Robert Hamlyn, 
esq. solicitor. 

April 22. At Exeter, aged 81, Richard 
Miles, esq. formerly of New Windsor. 

April 24. At Southmolton, aged 83, 
Michael Thorne, esq. 

April 25. At Highfield, Exmouth, aged 
62, Eliza, wife of Brownlow Bourdillon, 
esq. of Bath. 

April 26. At Goldburn, near Oke- 
hampton, aged 70, Wm. Burd, esq. 

April 27. At Hatherleigh, aged 70, 
Miss Mary Dark Allin, sister of William 
Allin, esq. Holsworthy, and dau. of the 
late John Allin, esq. of Thuborough House. 

May 4. At Gittisham, aged 29, H. 
Marker, esq. only son of the Rev. H. 
Marker, of Combe House. 

May 8. At Wilton Bank, Paignton, 
aged 86, James Lyon, esq. 

May 12. At Okehampton, aged 83, 
Solon Luxmoore, esq. 

At Topsham, Lieut. Henry Sweetland, 
R.N. (1815). 

Dorset.—April 16. At Poole, aged 
86, George Hancock, esq. merchant, jus- 
tice of the peace, and the oldest burgess of 
the ancient corporation of that borough. 

DurHam.—March 23. At Coatham 
house, near Darlington, aged 57, Rich- 
ard Otley, esq. land agent. 

April 22. Lieut. William Armstrong 
Usher, R.N. of Seaham harbour. 

Essex.—April 21. At Castle Heding- 
ham, Elizabeth, relict of Richard Dodson, 
esq. 
lw 2. At Bocking, aged 83, Mrs. 
Holmsted, relict of Thomas Holmsted, 
esq. surgeon. 

May 7. At Walthamstow, aged 79 

4Q 
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Ann, relict of Robert Fabian, esq. of 
East Cowes. 

At the Parsonage, Highwood, Writtle, 
aged 65, Elizabeth, relict of Hugh Ovens, 
of Artigarvan Lodge, co. Tyrone, esq. and 
dau. of the late Hugh Lyle, of Jackson’s 
Hall, Coleraine, esq. 

GriovucestEeRsH.—WNov. 14. At Bristol, 
aged 75, Lieut.-General James Lomax. 
He was appointed Lieut. 62d Foot, 1796, 
Capt. 6th West India reg. 1798; 60th 
Foot 1799; Major 1803 ; Lieut.-Colonel, 
1809; brevet Colonel 1819 ; Major- Gene- 
ral 1830; Lieut.-General 1838. His body 
was buried on the 22d in Bristol Cathedral. 

March 29. At Tewkesbury, aged 82, 
Sarah, wife of Mr. William Whitehead. 
She had been married upwards of sixty 
years, and was, it is said, ‘the last de- 
scendant of the immortal Shakspeare.”’ 


April ll. At St. Michael’s-hill, Miss 
Caroline St. Vincent. 
April 21. At Bristol, Mrs. Parsons, 


who was found dead in her bed. At the 
latter end of last July her husband, Sa- 
muel Parsons, who was a master mason, 
was accidentally killed by a stone falling 
on him from the top of a quarry. The 
deceased administered to the property, 
and stated there was only 6s, in money in 
the house. She has since continued to 
live in the most penurious way, but on 
her death her relations entered the house, 
and on ransacking an old chest of drawers 
pulled open one which was found to con- 
tain more than 10002. in gold. She has 
also left behind her considerable property 
in houses. 

April 24. At Cotham, near Bristol, 
Ann, widow of Andrew Pope, esq. 

At Charlton King’s, Miss Julia Stafford, 
fourth dau. of the late Major-Gen. John 
Stafford. 

April 27. At Cheltenham, aged 72, 
Anne, wife of John Hay, esq. 

April 28. At Clifton, Joseph Beau- 
mont, esq. of Brynhyfryd, Newport, and 
formerly of the Tump, near Aberga- 
venny. 

April 29. At Clifton, aged 79, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. Andrew Thomas Ha- 
milton, of Earl’s Gift, co. Donegal. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 97, Eli- 
zabeth-Martha, widow of Dr. Keatinge, 
Dean of Clogher. 

May 1. At Clifton, aged 72, Wm. Wil- 
liams, esq. of Roath House near Cardiff. 

May 3. George McDonald, esq. sur- 
geon, of St. James’s-barton, Bristol. 

May 4. At Clifton, aged 26, Capt. Wil- 
liam Spry Horwood, of the 14th Bombay 
N. Inf. son of Edward Horwood, esq. of 
Weston Turville House, Bucks. 

May 6, At Clifton, in his 6th year, John 
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Peregrine Charles, eldest child of the Rev. 
Reginald Courtenay. 

May 9. At the residence of his sister 
Mrs. Harding, Bristol, Richard Taylor,esq. 

May 10. At Cheltenham, aged 66, 
Thomas Moore, esq. of Bedford-square, 
London. 

May 12. At Cheltenham, Mary, wife of 
the Right Hon. and Rev. Lord de San- 
marez. She was the second dau. of the 
late Vice-Adm. Lechmere, of Steeple 
Aston, Oxfordshire, and was married in 
1814, but had no children. 

May 14. At Clifton, aged 32, Wright 
Drewe Band, esq. youngest son of Edward 
Wright Band, esq. of the Lodge, Buck- 
erell, Devon. 

May 15. At Clifton, aged 60, Capt. 
Robert Woolcombe, half-pay Royal Artil- 
lery. He served at Waterloo; and at- 
tained the rank of Captain, and was placed - 
on half-pay, in June 1824. 

Hants.—March 12. At Portsmouth, 
Mrs. Tidy, widow of the late Col. Francis 
Skelly Tidy, C.B. 24th Regiment, and 
daughter of the late Chief Justice Pinder, 
of Barbados. 

April 18. At Inhurst Baughurst, Caro- 
line-Anne, youngest dau. of the late Ro- 
bert Becher, esq. of Chancellor-house, 
Tunbridge Wells. 

April 20. At Southampton, aged 72, 
Henry Spooner, esq. 

April 24, At Southampton, aged 65, 
John King, esq. of Marland-place. 

April 27. At Nursling, near Southamp- 
ton, aged 26, Alexander Donald Monro, 
esq. 

VV oril 28. Mary, wife of Mr. Blatch, of 
Abbot’s-Ann, and sister to the late Dr. 
Finch, of Belle Vue, Salisbury. 

At Southampton, aged 46, Caroline, 
wife of the Rev. Stephen Butler. 

April 30. At Lasham, Mary-Purefoy, 
wife of the Rev. Francis Ellis Jervoise, 
Rector of that place, and Vicar of Long 
Compton, Warwickshire. 

Lately. At Cosham, near Portsmouth, 
aged 39, Gastrill, son of G. Wilkins, esq. 

May 6. At Southampton, Richard 
Webber, esq. son of the late William 
Webber, esq. of Binfield Lodge, Berks. 

Hererorp.—Lately. At Hereford, 
aged 98, Mrs. Susannah Cooke. She was 
the youngest dau. of John Cooke, esq. 
who died during his mayoralty in 1757, 
and consequently had survived her father 
92 years. 

Herrs.—April 18. At South Mims, 
Margaret, only surviving sister of the late 
Henry Teape, esq. printer, of Trinity-sq. 
Tower. 

April 26. At Hitchin, aged 85, Mrs. 
Mary Palmer. 
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Kent.—April8. At Chatham, aged 82, 
Edward Du Bois, esq. 

April 9. At Herne Bay, aged 86, Ann, 
widow of Samuel Radnor, esq. surgeon, 
formerly of Surrey-st. Strand. 

April 15. At Ickham, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Adolphus Wright. 

April 16. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 65, 
Major-Gen. Christopher Hodgson, Bom- 
bay Artillery. He was a cadet of 1797, 
attained the rank of Colonel 1829, Major- 
General in the East Indies 1838. 

April 17. At Deal, aged 89, John Hen- 
derson, esq. 

April 18. At Sandgate, Floretta-Mary- 
Anne, wife of T. T. Hodges, esq. M.P. 

April 19. Martha, youngest daughter 
of the late William Fairman, esq. of 
Lynsted. 

April 20. At the Rectory, Allington, 
ant 38, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
George F. J. Marsham. 

April 21. At Canterbury, aged 74, Ben- 
jamin Mutton, esq. 

April 22. At Hythe, aged 76, Edward 
Andrews, esq. one of the borough magis- 
trates. 

April 23. Aged 65, Mr. John Biggen- 
den, of Streddett Farm, East Peckham, 
where he and his ancestors had resided (on 
their own land) for upwards of three cen- 
turies. 

Aged 78, W. Warden, M.D. surgeon 
of Her Majesty’s Dock-yard, Chatham. 
He was the senior surgeon on the active 
list, having been made in 1798. He had 
seen a great deal of service, and received 
only a few days previously his medal with 
clasps for Copenhagen, and the Phoenix 
and Didon frigate action, and for the 
operations in the Chesapeake, under Sir 
G. Cockburn. 

April 27. At Wootton Court, near Can- 
terbury, aged 19, Isabella-Louisa-Geral- 
dine, dau. and eldest child of Capt. Pon- 
sonby Peacocke, and grandchild of Lady 
Isabella Brydges. 

April 28. Aged 71, Edward Toker, esq. 
of the Oaks, Ospringe. 

April 30. At'Tunbridge Wells, Susanna, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. John Robinson, 
late Rector of Hockliffe, Beds. 

May \. At Sundridge, near Sevenoaks, 
aged 58, Thomas Lowe Wheeler, esq. 

May 7. At Canterbury, Mrs. Curling, 
relict of George Curling, esq. of Ro- 
chester. 

May 8. At Sandgate, Julius-Tatton, 
second son of Ralph Thomas Brockman, 
esq. 
May 9. At Deal, aged 24, having sur- 
vived his father only 10 months, Thomas 
C. Mourilyan, esq. surgeon. 

May 10. At Canterbury, aged 87, Mr. 
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Ralph Royle, brother of the late Joseph 
Royle, esq. of that city, and for nearly 
half a century a confidential clerk with 
Messrs. Masterman and Co. bankéts, 
London. 

Lancasuire.—April 20. At the house 
of her son, Lakefield, near Hawkshead, 
aged 68, Mrs. Ogden, widow of Robert 
Ogden, esq. of Leeds. 

April 21. At Green-hill, Allerton, near 
Liverpool, aged 77, Samuel J. Clegg, esq. 

Aprii 24, At Manchester, aged 71, 
James Wood, esq. one of Her Majesty’s © 
justices of the peace for the county. 

April 26. At the house of Dr. Craig, 
Liverpool, aged 60, Lieutenant John Mof- 
fatt, R.N. Admiralty agent of the steam- 
ship Niagara. He was made Lieutenant 
in 1811. 

LeicesterRsH.—May 1. At his father’s 
seat, Withcote Hall, Henry William 
Palmer, esq. late Capt. 89th Reg. 

May 8. At Hathern rectory, aged 25, 
Emma-Sophia, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
E. T. M. Phillipps. 

Lincotn.—April 16. Very suddenly, 
whilst entertaining a dinner party, aged 
50, Miss Capes, sister of Mr. Capes, so- 
licitor, Gainsborough. 

April 18, At Lincoln, aged 62, Charles 
Winn, esq. 

April 19. At Lincoln, aged 80, Miss 
Charlotte Palmer. 

April 23. The wife of John Coupland, 
esq. of Skellingthorpe Hall. 

April 27. At Gainsborough, aged 90, 
M. C. Marshall, esq. 

May 10. At Aswarby Hall, from con- 
cussion of the brain, by being thrown from 
her carriage, Lady Whichcote. She was 
the only daughter of Henry Beckett, esq. 
and niece to the Right Hon. Sir John 
Beckett, Bart. and was married to Sir 
Thomas Whichcote in 1839. 

MippLesex.—April 22. At Frognal, 
Hampstead, aged 87, Marianne-Sophia, 
widow of James Cazenove, esq. of Hornsey. 

April 26. At Brigadier Hill, Enfield, 
aged 65, Sarah, wife of Richard Browning; 
and on the 30th, aged 71, Elizabeth Kil- 
bourn, for thirty-six years his faithful 
housekeeper. 

May 1. At East Bromley, aged 57, Peter 
Cloves, esq. of the Rookery, Woodford. 

May 3. At Tottenham, aged 34, Lieut. 
George Baker (1844), late of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Rodney. 

May 5. At Hampton Court Palace, 
aged 83, Mrs. FitzGerald. 

May 7. At Tottenham, and of Grace- 
church-street, aged 65, John Frodsham, 
esq. 

Norro.k.—April 26. At Lynn, aged 
73, William Swatman, esq. many years 
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Collector of Her Majesty’s Customs at 
that port. 
May 1. 


Aged 78, R. Priest, gent. of 
Hingham. 


May 4. At Beeston, the infant son of. 


Sir Jacob Henry Preston, Bart. 

Norruampton.--March 23. At Thorpe 
Malsor, aged 44, Barbara-Anne Smith, 
governess in the family of T. P. Maunsell, 
esq. M.P. for 29 years. 

April19. At Silverstone, aged 28, Dr. 
Duke. On the 31st March, whilst sitting 
in excellent health and spirits, he over- 
balanced himself and fell, striking the back 
of his head on a chair behind him. He 
became almost immediately insensible and 
paralysed, the result of a serious injury to 
the brain. Dr. Duke had been married 
only fifteen months to the eldest dau. of 
Mr. Thomas Colman, of Swaffham. 

April 20. At Litchborough, aged 97, 
Ann, widow of Thomas Grant, esq. 

April 22. At Peterborough, aged 96, 
Mrs. Rebecca Spridgeon. 

April 26. At Kettering, aged 80, Ca- 
therine, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Ed- 
ward Jones, Rector of Loddington and 
Uppingham. 

April 28. At Aynhoe, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, aged 77, Mrs. Isaacson, 
eldest surviving dau of the late Mr. Gee, 
sen. solicitor. 

May 9. At Stanwick, aged 93, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. John Barton, Vicar of 
Sonning, Berks, and Prebendary of Can- 
terbury. 

Notts.—April 21. At Nottingham, 
Maria, wife of Martin Luther Pritchard, 
esq. of Liverpool. 

Oxrorp.—April 27. Aged 20, at Ox- 
ford, Wm. Thompson Warne, Scholar of 
St. John’s College, eldest son of Mr. Wil- 
liam Warne, of Old Brompton. 

May 5. At Oxford, aged 12, Thomas 
Henry Bridges, only son of the late Pre- 
sident of Corpus Christi College. 

Somerset.—March20. At Bath,Com- 
mander Richard Greenaway, R.. He was 
made Lieut. in the Eagle 74, Dec. 1809, 
and in that ship saw much service in the 
Adriatic, particularly at the storming of 
Farasina, the capture of Omago, and all 
the principal places on the coast of Istria. 
He was promoted to Commander May 
26, 1814. 

Aprii12. At Baltonsborough, aged 
66, Ann, widow of John Whitehead, esq. 

April 19. Sarah-Susan, eldest dau. of 
the late Thomas Wington, esq. Charlton 
House. 

April 20. At the residence of Mr. 
Dawes, East Chinnock, aged 87, George 
Barnard, esq. late of Barnard-pl. 

April 22, At his brother’s, Bathford- 
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house, James-Henry, eldest son of the 
late Major-Gen. Bannatyne, Hon. East 
India Company’s service. 

At Clevedon, aged 77, Agnes, relict of 
the Rev. Caleb Rockett, Vicar of East 
Brent and Weston Zoyland. 

At Taunton, aged 85, Mrs. Sarah Poole, 
relict of Mr. John Poole, for upwards of 
half a century bookseller of that town. 

April 23. At Bath, the Right Hon. 
Charlotte dowager Lady Carington. She 
was the third dau. of John Hudson, esq. 
was married first to the Rev. Walter 
Trevelyan (second son of Sir John Trevel- 
yan, Bart.), who died in 1830, and se- 
condly in 1836 became the second wife of 
Robert first Lord Carington, who died in 
1838. 

May 6. At Milborne Port, aged 88, 
Mrs. Pittman. 

May 10. At Keynsham, aged 57, John 
Lintorn Simmons, esq. solicitor. 

Srarrorp.—April 22. At the Rec- 
tory, Handsworth, Marianne-Catharine, 
second dau. of the Rev. George W. 
Murray. 

April 24. Suddenly, at Burton-upon- 
Trent, aged 68, Elizabeth, relict of Charles 


Hill, esq. 
Lately. Aged 96, Miss Parsons, of 
Dudley. By her death the town becomes 


eutitled to a bequest of 10,000/. left by 
her brother Mr. D. Parsons, to establish 
and support a school for the education 
of poor boys and girls (the children of 
parishioners of the town, or residing within 
four miles) in writing, reading, arithmetic, 
sewing and knitting, and in clothing the 
same boys and girls, who are to be sup- 
plied every Sunday with a penny loaf and 
a small piece of cheese. 

May ®. Aged 82, Samuel Addison, 
esq. of Wednesbury, banker, one of the 
justices of the peace for the county of 
Stafford. 

Surro.k.—April 22. At Framling- 
ham, aged 75, Anne, relict of Alfred Clare, 
esq. for many years principal of the Will 
Office, in the Bank of England. 

April 23. At Hawstead, aged 91, Mrs. 
Phillis-Varo, mother of Mr. Geo. Wal- 
liker. 

May 2. Very suddenly, aged 54, Wil- 
liam May, esq. of Ipswich, Alderman. 
He was a leading member of the Whig 
party in that borough. 

May 5. At Gedding, Elizabeth, relict 


of Francis David Mudd, esq. surgeon, of 
Gedding, and second dau. of the late Rev. 
Barington Blomfield Syer, Rector of Ke- 
dington. 
May 9. At Brantham Hall, Sarah, 
wife of Robert Whalley, esq. 
Surrey.—April4, At Englefield-green, 
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aged 83, Anna-Maria, only surviving 
dau. of the late Charles Buckworth, esq. 
of Park Place, Berks, and sister to Charles 
W. Shakerley, esq. of Somerfield Park, 
Cheshire, and Peter Buckworth, esq. and 
Lieut.-Col. Buckworth, of Sandy Place, 
Beds. 

April 16. At Norwood, aged 61, John 
Stulz, esq. 

April 21. Alice, wife of John Locke, 
esq. of Herne-hill. 

April 22. At Kew, aged 41, Edward 
Scard, esq. Household Surgeon to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
and Magistrate for Middlesex and Surrey. 

April 23. »At Kingston-upon-Thames, 
Mary, widow of Thomas Hedge, esq. for- 
merly of Colchester. 

Julia-Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Dun- 
bar Stewart Halkett, of Little Bookham. 

April 27. Aged 83, Thomas Blaiklock, 
esq. of Stockwell. 

April 28. At Balham, Edward Parish, 
esq. late of the India House. 

May 5. At Croydon, aged 59, Francis 
Harris, esq. M.D. 

May 13. At Guildford, aged 71, Charles 
Booker, esq. one of Her Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace for the borough. 

At Upper Tooting, aged 42, George 
Durant Cumming, esq. 

Sussex.—April 15. At Brighton, aged 
4, Arthur-Edward, second son of the Rev. 
A. J. Macleane, Principal of Brighton 
College; and on the 10th, in her 2nd year, 
Gertrude, his youngest child. 

April 19. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
aged 86, Daniel Butler Dawes, esq. 

April 25. At Midhurst, aged 70, Wil- 
liam Brown, esq. 

At Worthing, Charlotte, relict of the 
Rev. Thomas Kilgour, Rector of Long- 
stowe, Camb. and only child of the late 
John Dyer, esq. of Crockerhill House, 
Boxgrove. 

Aprit 29. At Wilmington, Mr. John 
Lambe, a large farmer and grazier, and 
for many years successful in carrying away 
the prizes at the Hailsham and other stock 
shows. 

April 30. Aged 83, Ann, widow of 
James Vallance, esq. late of Kingsland, 
Hurstpierpoint. 

At Brighton, aged 42, Louisa, wife of 
Charles Phillips, esq. of Newmarket. 

May 2. At Wood End, near Chichester, 
aged 48, John Richards, esq. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Julia, only 
dau. of the late Vice-Adm. Peacocke. 

May 3. At Brighton, aged 66, Joseph 
John West, M.D. formerly of Blackheath. 

May 7. At Wannock, Thomas Noakes, 
esq. an eminent breeder and exhibitor of 
Sussex stock, and for many years vice- 
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chairman of the Eastbourne board of 
guardians. 

May 9. At Brighton, aged 90, Mrs. 
Greenhill, relict of William Greenhill, esq. 
of East Ham, Essex. 

May 13. At Brighton, Emily-Mary, 
dau. of Joseph Laurence, esq. of Bed- 
dington, Surrey. 

Warwick.—WMarch 29. At Avonhurst, 
aged 3, Robert, third son of Charles 
Woodmass, esq. and grandson of Lord 
Erskine. 

April 10. At Nuneaton, aged 78, John 
Bond, esq. surgeon. 

April 18. At the college of the Deaf 
and Dumb, Rugby, aged 15, Emily-Mary, 
second dau. of the Rev. J. C. Clutterbuck, 
Vicar of Long Wittenham. 

April 25. Aged 78, Mary, relict of the 
late J. Huskisson, esq. of Nuneaton Fields. 

April 28. At Leamington, Thomas 
Hyatt, esq. late of the firm of Castle, 
Luck, and Hyatt, of Aldermanbury. 

April 29. Aged 65, Joseph Collins, 
esq. of Coventry, son of the late Rev. 
Simon Collins, Rector of Drayton Basset. 
He married Jane, second dau. of the late 
William Buck, esq. of Coventry, by his 
second wife the sister of the late James 
Wyatt, esq. of Willenhall House, and 
many years a banker in Coventry, by 
whom he leaves several children. 

Wi ts.—April 12. At the residence 
of Dr. Davis, Ramsbury, aged 69, Miss 
Ludlow, eldest dau. of the late Mr. Ed- 
mund Ludlow, of Bristol. 

April 16. Jane, wife of the Rev. C. 
Stanford, of Devizes. 

April 18. At Market Lavington, aged 
63, Elizabeth Ford Legge, younger dau. 
of the late Richard Legge, esq. 

April 20. At East Kennett, aged 54, 
Richard Mathews, esq. 

April 21. At Stirford House, Corsley, 
aged 60, Hester-Ann, relict of Henry 
Austin Fussell, esq. 

At Castle Combe, aged 73, William 
Young, a miser, who had recently pleaded 
his utter inability to maintain his three 
children ; and, in consequence, they were 
taken to the Chippenham Union, when 
they were found to be in a wretched con- 
dition for want of food. On examination 
by the coroner the following property was 
discovered in his cottage :—In gold, 1311. ; 
silver and copper, 75/. ; mortgage deed, 
&c. for 50/. ; conveyance of two freehold 
cottages, about 100/. ; household goods, 
including two fliches of bacon, 20/. He 
was also in possession of three acres of 
growing crops. 

May 7. Jonathan Phillips, esq. of 
Monckton Deverill. 

Worcester.—Lately. At Worcester, 
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aged 74, R. Jones; esq, Captain in the 
Herefordshire militia. 

Yorx:—April 1. Aged 63, George 
Priestley, esq. of White Windows; and 
the Grove, Bucks. 

April 20. At Beverley, Mary, widow 
of the Rev. John Earle, Vicar of Barlby, 
and mother of W. Earle, esq. of Tunbridge 
Wells, leaving a family of 12 children. 

April 21. At Thorne, aged 81, Mr. 
Wm. Taylor; master-mariner, and late of 
the royal navy. He had only a fortnight 
before a medal for his services in the island 
of St. Domingo, and was with Nelson in 
all his principal engagements. 

April 29. At Hull, aged 61, Hans 
Wingaard, esq. of Bergen. 

May 3. Aged 74, Thomas Hardy, esq. 
of Birksgate, near Huddersfield, a magis- 
trate of the county. 

At the Minster-yard, York, aged 63, 
Mary, widow of Jonathan Gray, esq. 

May 6. Aged 71, Christopher Rawson, 
esq. of Halifax. 

May 9. At Oswaldkirk Hall, Judith, 
relict of Thos. Porter Banner, esq. 

Wates.—April 14. At Crockhertown, 
aged 91, Mrs. Mary Price, widow of the 
Rev. James Price, of Bassaleg. 

April 19; Aged 69, Eliza, wife of the 
Rev. G. Robson, of Erbistock, Flint- 
shire. 

April 28, At Kilrue House, Pemb. 
aged 18, George Martin Lloyd, esq. fifth 
son of the late Thomas Lloyd, esq. 

Lately. At Pembroke, Andrew, son of 
the late Sir Robert Seppings, formerly 
Surveyor of the Navy. 

At her residence, Bridge House, Kid- 
welly, Anne, wife of David Williams, esq. 
of Arlish, near Kidwelly, surgeon in her 
Majesty’s service, eldest dau. of the late 
Mr. T. Evans, of Kidwelly, merchant, 
and sister to Dr. Evans, head master of 
the Bristol Grammar-school. 

ScoTtLanp.—Apri/ 10. Margaret-Helen, 
eldest dau. of the late Dr. Gilbert Gerard, 
of King’s College, Old Aberdeen. 

April 17. Aged 82, William Lindsay, 
esq. of Caroline Port, Dundee. 

April 23. At Carron Vale, Stirling- 
shire, Harriette-Anne-Mary, wife of Capt. 
Robertson, of Carron Vale, and niece to 
the Earl of Airlie. She was the third dau. 
of Colonel the Hon. Donald Ogilvy, of 
Clova, by Maria, fourth dau. of James 
Morley, esq. and was married in 1844. 

April 24. At Banff, N. B. aged 82, 
James Nicol, esq. for many years collector 
of customs at that port. 

April 25. At Heathcot, Kincardine- 
shire, aged 79, Miss Margaret Garloch. 

April 28. In Princes-st; Edinburgh, 
aged 67, Alexander Clapperton, esq. 
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May 5. At the hotse of heft son, at 
Montrose, Sarah, widow of Capt. Thomas 
Southey, R.N, and brother of the late 
poet laureate, formerly of Canterbury. 

IrELAND.—April 5, At Rahan, co. Kil- 
dare, aged 5, Elizabeth-Augusta; on the 
7th, aged 2, Henrietta-Frances ; and on 
the 13th inst. aged 6, Isabella-Elizabeth, 
children of William Lamb Palmer, esq. 

April13. At Ballyvourney, co. Cork, 
aged 57, the residence of his son; Dr. 
W.H. Kent, aged 57, Capt. John Kent, 
J.C.P. 53d Regt. late Rifle Brigade. 

April16. At Limerick, Matilda-Alexina, 
only child of Major-Gen. Thomas BE. Na- 
pier. ra 

April 27. Aged 69, William Alcock 
Haly, esq. formerly Capt. 53d Regt. only 
son of the late Sir John Haly, of Bally 
Hally, Cork, Ireland. 

April 27. Aged 79, Miss Prendergast, 
a connection ofthe Sligo family. She was 
murdered by thieves. 

April 30. At Galway, of cholera, L. 
Maclachlan, esq. formerly M.P. for Gal- 
way. 
Lately. At Anchorage, Meath, aged 
115, Eliza Brady, leaving behind her a son 
aged 90, whom the neighbours call Shamus 
Oge. 

GueErnsrey.—April 17. In Guernsey, 
aged 80, the Right Hon. Martha dowager 
Lady de Saumarez, relict of Adm. Lord de 
Saumarez, G.C.B. Her ladyship was the 
only child and heiress of Thomas le Mar- 
chant, esq. was married in 1788, and left a 
widow in 1836, having had issue. 

April 28. At Guernsey, aged 31, Sir 
Simon Haughton Clarke, Bart. of Oak-hill, 
East Barnet, Herts. He suceeeded his 
father Sir Simon, the 9th Bart. in 1832, 
and is succeeded by his brother Philip. 

April 30. At Vauvert, Guernsey, aged 
79, Anne, widow of Lieut.-Gen. John 
James Barlow. 

Jersey. — March 21. At La Chaire 
Royal, Jersey, aged 77, Robert Clarke, esq. 
formerly of Brookesby Hall, co. Leicester. 

April 4. At Jersey, aged 66, Robert 
Townley, esq. of Ramsgate, Justice of 
Peace for the Cinque Ports. 

April 20. At Jersey, R. G. Meech, esq. 
R.N. last of Westbury, Wilts. 

Asroapv.—March 15. In Paris, Sarah, 
Baroness de Prigny, née Marshall. 

April 2. Aged 56, Lieut.-Col. Alex 
ander Watt Robe, commanding the Royal 
Engineers at St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
second son of the late Colonel Sir W. 
Robe, K.C.B. of the Royal Art. 

At Paris, aged 73, Lady Brown, relict 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Brown, K.C.B. 
and mother of Mrs. James Evans, of 
Clifton. 
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April 3. On board the Ellenborough, 
Arthur Charles Gregory, Lieut.-Col. of 
the 98th Regt. youngest son of the late 
Francis Gregory, esq. of Stivichall, near 
Coventry. 

April 15. On board the Wellesley, on 
her passage from India, Capt. Henry 
Broderip, Madras Army, youngest son of 
the late Edmund Broderip, esq. of Cos- 
sington, Somerset. 

April 17. At Florence, suddenly, Miss 
M. Nockells, of Charlotte-st. Bedford-sq. 

Apri/ 21. At Paris, in his 21st year, 
Lilbert-Nichols-Amboise, tlhe younger and 
surviving son of M. Edouard Alletz, late 
French Consul at Genoa, and grandson of 
the late John Green, esq. of Highbury 
Park, Islington. 

April 26. Onboard the Medway, West 
India packet, off Fayal, aged 28, Robert 
Griffin Laing, esq. of Trinity Coll. Camb. 
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Lately. At Novara, in Piedmont, of 
wounds received in the battle of Novara, 
aged 24, Robt. Cracroft, esq. Lieut. in the 
Austrian Inf. second son of the late Rev. 
John Cracroft, and nephew to Col. Cra- 
croft, of Hackthorn, Line. 

May 4. At Paris, Charles Morison, esq. 
M.D. Physician to the Forces, half-pay. He 
was long in the Royal 10th Hussars, and 
served during the campaigns of Sir John 
Moore and the Duke of Wellington in the 
Peninsula. 

May 5. At Boulogne, Elizabeth-Grace, 
wife of John Vernon, esq. 

May 9. At Brussels, from the rupture 
of a blood vessel, aged 38, Capt. William 
Staines Payne, late of the Royal Art. 
eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. Payne, 
of the same corps. 

May 10. Suddenly, at Calais, aged 70, 
William Arthur Dorehill, esq. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Week ending 
Saturday, 





April 28. 476 344 223 
May 5. 480 336 169 


Deaths Registered gs 3 

——-—- -- wa w+ = - 2s 

| ie 

Under, 15 to 60and Age not Total., Males. ‘Females. © ‘bo 

15. 60. upwards. specified. a 

15 1058 533 525 1528 

1 986 525 461 1522 

» 12.| 432] 289 181 3 905 | 474 431 | 1479 
— 1033) 511 522 1398 


» 19.) 480! 353 200 





=a 





Weekly Spring average of the 5 years 1844—48, 963 Deaths, 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, May 25. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d, s d.  &, s. d. 8s. d. s. d. 
44 9 28 0 17 8 25 9 30 7 29 11 

















PRICE OF HOPS, May 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 2/. 6s. to 3/. 5s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. 10s. to 62. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, May 28. 
Hay, 27. 10s. to 47. 0s.—Straw, 1/. 6s. to 17, 10s.—Clover, 3/. 0s. to 5/. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, May 28. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





Peer a fs 7 we Head of Cattle at Market, May 28. 
Mutton............38 4d. to 4s. Od. Beasts......... 3199 Calves 212 
Veal .sccpecscevene 88. 40. tode, Od, Sheepand Lambs 25,360 Pigs 230 
POPE .ccaccpccecescts Sa. 004s, Se, 


COAL MARKET, May 25. 
Walls Ends, from 13s. 6d. to 17s. Od. per ton. Other sorts from 13s. 6d. to 26s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 39s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 40s. 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strranp. 
From April 26 to May 25, 1849, both inclusive. 













































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
. a) | . an 2 < ob a is " 4 | 
saide| ¢ 22] § ssf?) 3 22 é | 
BSi95 Sf S| S | Weather. |E S/S | 2 |S 8 Weather. 
as os a a4 a aS aie a a4 4 
= meas | Daven ieee 
Apr.| ° | ° | ° lin. pts. May| ° | ° | ° iin. pts. 
26 | 48 | 54 46 |29, 77 |Icloudy, fair || 11 | 44 | 54 | 44 29, 82 | fair, cloudy 
27 | 50) 57 47! +=, 73 ||fair, cldy. rn.|| 12 | 47 | 55 | 48 (30, 10 | do. do. 
28 | 50 | 54 47 | =, 81 |!do.do.hl.thdr.|! 13 | 58 | 62 | 51 |29, 83 |\do. do. 
29 | 55 62 52 |30, 17 |/fine, cloudy | 14 | 59 | 66 | Sl » 08 |\do. do. rain 
30 | 55 | 62 | 47 | =, 26 |Ido. do. | 15 | 57 | 64 | 52 | , 54/ do. do. 
M.1| 53 | 56 | 49 (29, 92 |do. do. thdr.|| 16 | 60 | 66 | 54 | , 45) rain, do. 
2| 55 60 50) , 88 |do.do.rn.do.|| 17 58 | 64 54 , 34 | do. do. rain 
3 | 60 | 68 | 54) , 84 |\do. do. do. 18 | 59 63 52 , 79 | do. do. do. 
4|63| 71! 57| 387 lido. 19 | 59 | 62 54 |30, O4 | do. fair, cldy. 
5 | 64 | 74 45 +, 79 /|do.do.rn.thdr.|) 20 | 50 | 57 53 |29, 86 heavy rain 
6 | 50 | 59 | 47 | , 83 fair, do. 21 | 58 | 64 54) =, 88) fr. cly.do.thr. 
7/45/51) 40; ,9Il |\do. cloudy 22 | 52 | 62 51! , 79) likey. rn. cldy. 
8 | 47 | 51 42) , 97 do. do. rain || 23 58; 66 54 30, 06 |cldy. shrs. fr. 
9/41 51 42 , 93 do. do. do. |} 24 | 58 | 66 54| , 17 | fair, cloudy 
10} 44°49 44 89 do. do. do. || 25) 65 | 70 58 '29, 99 0 ‘do. 
DAILY PRICE ( OF ‘STOCKS. 
bm 44 coy e =] - 8 8 n 
| = Bs | § a 8 o $2 R 3 
ae SB (Sg 0 wet eldsd 3 Ex. Bills, 
2 esive § Setaessisgs £1000 
mia $3 SS PRESSE SAAR E ; 
=! 6 ag | aD =aAn = 
| 8 | ey “+ a0 3 
4; Qin of = 
27194 90% 924 913 8% eee Sanaa, 70 68pm. 44 47 pm. 
23—— 903 ' 92 git ——— —— 7067 pm. 47 44 pm. 
30194 903 924 914 8§ ————244 67pm. 44 47 pm. 
2194 90% | 928 91% 893—— 247 7067 pm. 44 47 pm. 
31194 | 91 , 92% 912 83 ——1013—— 10 a 44 47 pm. 
41194 | 91g | 92g 92 8% 893 47 pm. 
5|194 | 902 | 923 912 83 | | | 45 48 pm. 
711923, 903 | 923 914 83 man eee \71 6o. pm. 48 45 pm. 
81194. | 903 | 91Z 913 83 —-——[247 | 71 pm. 45 48 pm. 
9/194 | 903 | 912 | 912! 8 —'— 247 | 71pm. | 45 47 pm. 
10/194 89F 914 | 90%) 88 ——} /— 245 (70 68 pm. 45 48 pm. 
11194 | 89% | 913 | 903 8 —_—— '7169 pm. 49 46 pm. 
12}1923| 893 | 90% | 903 83 ————245} 71 pm. 49 46 pm. 
14194 | 89% 918 90% 83 ——! 99} 245 '68 71 pm. 47 49 pm. 
15194 89} 91 | 903 83 —-——246 72pm. 46 48 pm. 
16 194 | 893 91 902 83 ——' 988 7071 pm. 48 45 pm. 
7|193 | 893 | 912 90; —- —— 1003 247 7170 pm.’ 48 45 pm. 
18/195 | 904 | 918 913 8§ —-————-— 45 48 pm. 
19—| 90 | 91} | 90¢—~——__—__—_'71 69 pm.| 45 49 pm. 
21195 | 893 | 913 90, 8§ —~————687lpm. 44 47 pm. 
22/195 892 | 91 903 ———— 68 pm. | 46 47 pm. 
23|1933, 892 | 91g 90% ——-—————— ——— 47 44 pm. 
24198 89% 914 903————————7168 pm. 47 44 pm. 
25\——| 893 | 913 90-—-————245 7168pm. 47 44 pm. 
24.—' 90 =| 914: 903 —— ——- ——- ——_ 71 pn. 47 pm. 


*“\RNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
_Throgmorton Street, London. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND son, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 
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Gillray, James, the caricaturist 236 

Glasgow, loss of life at the theatre 306 

——. ., floating railway 308 

--, Statistics of Cholera at 450 

Gloucester College School, fire at 416 

——-- New Dock, opening of 642 

Gnostic Gems, on 184 . 

Godfrey, Sir Edmund Berry, historical 
notices of 365 
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Goldsmith, Dr. Oliver, authorship of the 
first Life of 370 
Gordon, Dr. William, memoir of 431 
Gordon, Major John, memvir of 548 
Gosford, Earl of, memoir of 537 
Gounter, family, epitaph of the 450 
Grant, Dr. Donald, epitaph 338 
Great Grimsby, new docks 531 
Greatrakes, Mr. Wm, biography of 604 
Greene, Mr. John,information svulicited338 
Green-end, near Sawtry, fire at 306 
Greensted, wooden chureh at 194, 601 
Grey of Wilton, Arthur Lord, bis conduct 
in Ireland 586 
Grimaldi, the barlequin, anecdote of 160 
Grimsby, Great, new docks 531 
Gueldres, Queen Mary of, coffin of 522 
Gunilda, Princess, monument of 521 
Gunning, Maud, her great beauty 44 
Gurdon, T. T. esq. memoir of 544 
Gwydir Church, supulchral brasses 633 
Halherton Church, restoration of 194 
Hall of Commerce, closed 306 
Hall, Dr. of Stratford, MS. 517 
Hamilton, J. G. Duke of, error concern- 
ing 114 
Hampstead Waterworks, fire at 193 
Harris, Dr. John, memoir of 210 
Harrison, Mr. Edmund (1630) 365 
Hart, John, token of 369 
Harihacnut, silver penny of 407 
Hastings, silver ring found near 518 
Havelock, Lt.-Col. Wm. memoir of 318 
Haversham Church, monument in 158 
Hay, ‘* Deformity,”’ notices of 159 
Hayles, Monastery of, MSS. illuminated 
from 633 
Headington, sepulchral urns found 633 
Heath, Mr. Charles, engraver, memoir of 
100 
Heathfield, battle axe found 631 
Hebrew MS. of 13th century 518 
Henniker, Rev. Sir A. B. memoir of 316 
Henrietta Maria, winiature of 521 
Heraldry, Study of, advantages from 295 
Herculaneum, stew-pan found at 39 
Hereford Cathedral, repairs at 196 
Herne, Mr. John, original letter of 634 
Heron, Gen. Peter, memoir of 96 
High Lane, near Stockport, crosses at 69 
High Peak Hill, fortress on 142 
Hill, Thomas, anecdote of 10 
Hindle, J. F. esq. memoir of 430 
Hobart, Sir Miles, identified 372 
Holland, King of, memoir of 421 
Hollis, Mr. Thos. character of 37 
Householdand Wardrobe Books, sale of 524 
Howard, the crest of 154 
Hume, Scotticisms in his history 340 
Hungary, news from 413, 528, 640 
Huntingdon, sea\ of town of 147 
» Theophilus jth Earl of, 
character of 495 
Huntingdonshire, Visitation of, 1613, 146 
Ibrahim Pasha, memoir of 81 
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Ickleton, buildings discovered at 186 

Ickworth, Old Manor House at 7\ 

Inchkenneth, Isle of, antiquities 404 

--, Saxon coins 518 

India, engagements with the Sikhs 191 

-, capture of Mooltan 305, 414 

-, Victory over the Sikhs 529 

-» annexation of the Sikh states to 
England 641 

Ingram, Mr. W. poet, memoir of 662 

Inskip Church, consecrated 306 

Inverness, serious inundations 308 

Ipswich, St. Nicholas Church, alterations 
in, 642 

Ireland, MS. Compilations for Historves 
of the Counties of, (the Mines,) 473 

Islington Market, again opened 415 

ftaly, news from 73, 190, 412, 527, 639 

James I, Seize Quartiers of 481 

-, Speech of 520 

Jermy, Isaac, memoir of 97 

Jerusalem, City of, antiquities of, 293 

Jerusalem, Church at, opened 450 

Jews, varied features of different races 577 

—, of Spain and Portugal 621 

Johnson, Mr. Alderman J. memvir of 211 

-, Lady Cecilia, caricature of 238 

-, Dr. Samuel, contemporary cha- 
racter of 247; caricature of 233; dis- 
agreeable habit of 495 

Johnston, Rt. Hon. Sir Alex. memoir of 424 

Junius, Mr. Greatrakes’s connection with 
603 

Kennedy, Sir John, memoir of 96 

Kentigern, \egend of 249 

Keriell, Jane, monument of 2 

Kerry, Knight of, memoir of 423, 538 

Keswick, descriptivu of 249 

Kilmainham, ancient remains found 632 

King Wiltiam’s Naval Asylum 193 

King’s Book, picture hefore the 226 

Kingsclere Church, restoration of 195 

King’s College, Cambridge, arms granted 
to 186 

——— London, lectures at 291; 
annual meeting of 626 

Lagore, tumulus opened 405 

-— weapons, ornaments, &c. 405 

Lamb, Charles, and his Sister 496 

Lamel Hill, cemetery 404 

Lancaster, elder house of, Badge of 630 

Lane, Mr. Ralph, \etter to 589 

Largo, antiquities found in a tumulus at 
404 

Larne, skeleton and antiquities found 632 

Latin Inscriptions, examples of 21, 381 

Leamington, Elliston Rooms, opening of 
307 

Lechmere, Si~ Anthony, memoir of 648 

Leek New Church, consecrated 196 

Leicester, Letitia, C’tess of, inventories of 
522 

Leland, John, petition of 522 

Lepidus, disagreeable habit of 495 

Levinge, Sir Richurd, memoir of 92 
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Libri, M. Library of, sale of 450 

Lincoln, antiquities discovered 69 

, ancient skates 404 

, seal of the Augustin Friars 631 

Lincoln’s Inn, fire in 193 

Lindsey, Dr. Theophilus, caricature 240 

Linslade Church 157 

Liverpool new Church, consecrated 306 

Llandillo-bridge, completed 416 

London, Roman, site of 296 

, Lord Mayors, series of portraits 
of 64 

Londonderry Steamer, \oss of life 75 

Louis XIV. letters of 33 

Lumb Church, consecrated 306 

Macaulay, Mr. History of England, and 
death of Charles II. 338 

Mackenzie, John, memoir of 100 

Major, Mr. John, memoir of 321 

Maling, Vice- Adm. memoir vf 317 

Malton, ancient fibula found 518 

Mant, Dr. Bp. of Down, memoir of 89 

Mar eden, Great, Church, consecrated 306 

Mary, Queen of Scots, signet ring of 296 

Mathews’ s entertainments, anecdote of 9 

Maunder, Mr. Samuel, memoir of 652 

Maximus, Caius Julius, inscription on the 
child of 493 

Mecklenburgh, Dukes of, the only Sla- 
vonie dynasty 564 

Medal, Brass, of Adm. Vernon 184 

Melbourne, Vise. memoir of 83 

Memorial Windows 377 

Mermaids, Mr. C. Croker’s theory on 632 

Michael, H. J. collection of Hebrew 
works 516 

Middlesex, wew lunatic asylum at Colney 
Hatch 642 

Middleton, Bishop, portrait of 403 

Miles, Col. Sir Edward, memoir of 428 

Miller, Wm. Henry, esg. memoir of 98 

Milton, Jehn, seal of 634 

Milton Keynes Church 157 

Mitford, Rev. John, \etter on “ Life of 
Goldsmith”? 370 

Mons, St. George and the dragon 487 

Montagu House, remaining part sold 415 

Montenegro, description of 571 

Mooltan, capture of 305, 414 

Moridunum, on the site of 137 

Morwood’s Causeway, co. Devon 140 

Mostar, the bridge of 578 

Moyne, crest of 149 

Museum Disneianum 38 

Namur, festivals at 488 

Napoleon, Louis, President of France 72 

Naval Power of the Ancient Britons 592 

Naval Asylum at Penge 193 

Nevile, Sir Ralph, family of 226 

Neville, William Lord Fawconberg, seal 
of 185 

Neville, Ralph, \etters from steward of wet 

Newby Scholarship 402 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne Society of Auti- 
quaries, meetings of 406 
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Newcome, William, satirical token of 
496 

Newton Longueville Church 157 

New Zealand, earthquake 529 

Nichols, J. B. letter on * Life of Gold- 
smith,” 371 

Nile, journey to discover sources of 180 

Norman Font of lead 406 

North, Lord, caricatures of 235, 236 

North Waltham, Roman remains 634 

Norwich Cathedral, improvements in 642 

Nugenj, Field Marshal Sir George, me- 
moir of 540 

Numismatic Sales 69, 407 

Oak Tree, found in the Tyne 74 

Oaks of Arden 226 

Oates, Dr. Titus, bis plot 366 

Old Ford, Bow, Roman urns found 405 

Olympic Theatre, destroyed by fire 530 

Original Letters, No. VII. 33 

Orkney, skeletons and antiquities found 
632 

Osborne, improvements at 195 

Oxford, Earl of, memoir of 201 

Paima, Mons. memoir of 83 

Paris, visit of Englishmen tv 527, 562 

Parliament, Proceedings in, 300, 408, 
525, 635 

Paul, meaning of the term, 188 

Peckham, Mr. G. memoir of 324 

Pelham, Sir William, \etter to 631 

Penge, Naval Asylum at 193 

Pennie, Mr. J. F. memoir of 656 

Pepys, Samuel, character of 162 

Pesth, suspension bridge at 295 

Peterborough, Earl of, anecdote of 45 

Philanthropic Society, proceedings of 192 

Piozzi, Mrs. H. L. writings of 43 

Piozziana 43, 158, 494 

Pitt, William, caricature of 239 

Playing-Cards, history of 357 

Pobratimi, among Slavonic nations 581 

Pompeii, Tripod Thuribulum found at 38 

panorama of 71 

Pope, The, flight of 73, deposition 412 

effigy of, burning of in 1679, 367 

Portugal, new ministry 304 

Poynder, John, Esq. memoir of 547 

Price, Rev. Thomas, memoir of 212 

Dr. Richard, caricature of 240 

Prichard, Dr. J. C. memoir of 208 

Priestley, Dr. Joseph, caricature of 240 

Prickwillow, schoo) erected 530 

Prim-staff, characters on 185 

Printing Machine, The Times 181 

Prussia, news from 73 

Pryse, Pryse, Esq. memoir of 544 

Puff, use of the term 45 

Puttock, origin of the surname 562 (see 
next volume) 

— John, memoir of 606 
acton Church, singular epitaph 450 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, his conduct in Ire- 
land 586 

Ratcliffe, Sir John, brass plate of 375 
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Ratcliffe, family of 471 

Rathfarnham Castle and demesne, sale 
of 416 

Religious Fanaticism of women 237 

Retrospective Review, Taylor’s Arrant 
Thiefe 270 





History of Dima- 
gorus 606 

Reynolds, Capt. J. memoir of 207 

Richard 1. his visit to Ragusa 571 

IT, poem on deposition of 259 

Ringsted Church, monument in 632 

Roberts, Capt. Sir S. memoir of 426 

Rodbourn Cheney Church opened 307 

Rodd, Mr. Thomas, sen. memoir of 653 

— Thomas, jun. memoir of 654 

Roman Antiquities 634 

Lamps 40 

London, site of 296 

Sculpture, found in Norfolk 406 

—— Waill, Pilgrimage by the 562 

Roope, George, Esq. memoir of 320 

Ross, Vice-Adm. C. B. H. memoir of 543 

Rossi, Count, memoir of 82 

Rothwell Church, restoration of 196 

Royal Irish Academy, antiquities in 474 

Royal Society of Literature, proceedings 
of 65, 626 

Rush, James Blomfield, trial of 532 

Russell, Sir R. F. memoir of 540 

Rye Church, clock at 184 

St. Cecilia, gilt bronze figure of 406 

St. Christopher, mural painting of 522 

St. Edmund’s Oak, arrow-head in 185 

St. Neot’s Church, brass in 632 

St. Peter’s College, satirical poem at 186 

Sarde Idols, peculiar to Sardinia 469 

Sardinia, history and description of 451 

Satirical Poem, MS. 186 

Sawtrey Chureh, armorial glass 149 

Saxons, see Anglo-Saxons 

Sayer, James, the caricaturist 235 

Schwanthaler, memoir of 436 

Scott, Sir Walter, his great facility of 
composition 620 

Scrope, Archb. firmness of 495 

Seal of the town of Huntingdon 147; 
of the families of Bussy, Waldeschef, 
and Deneys 148; of St Martin’s Do- 
ver 187 

Seals, intaglio, inserted in a metal border 
521 














——— Augustine Friars at Lincoln 631 
Seize Quartiers of Elizabeth and James 1. 
481 
Sepulchral Brasses, modern 2 
——_——. Crosses 69, 406 
Slabs, floriated cross 633 
—— Urns, found near London 68 
Seton, Sir H. W. memoir of 96 
Sexes, separation of the, in churches 562 
Shakspere, portraits of 63. supposed 
portrait of 184 
Society, proceedings of 628 
Shaksperean Club, Report of 628 
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Shaw, Sir Robert, memoir of 541 

Sheriffe, Mrs. Sarah, memoir of 548 

Sheriffs, list of 309 

Sibley, Robert, Esq. memoir of 547 

Sicily, news from 527 

Sidbury Castle Hill, camp on 144 

Sidney, Sir J. S. memoir of 425 

Silchester, fibula and tweezers found at 
184 

—— antiquities found 518 

Silvertop, George, Esq. memoir of 429 

Simpson Church, 156 * 

Capt. John, memoir of 648 

Skelton, Mr. William, memoir of 324 

Slavonic nations, union of 388, 581 

Smith, Dr. John, memoir of 433 

Smollett, Dr. Tobias, caricature of 234 

Soultury Church, 157 

Southey, Dr. Robert, burial place of 249. 
monument 377 

Family, gravestone of 494 

Southwell, Roman pig of lead 518 

Spain, news from 304 

processional cross from 68 

Pheenician antiquities in 404 

Spaluto, Diocletian’s Palace at 575 

Stained Glass at Crosthwaite 376 

Staneford, celts and armour found 521 

Stanmore Church, first stone laid 416 

Stewart, Mrs. Dugald, character of 128 

Dugald, conversation of 339 

———. Dr. Leonard, memoir of 546 

Stoke Charity Church, sculpture 634 

Stone Coffin, opening of 297 

Stonhouse, Sir J. Brooke, memoir of 316 

Stourton family, the crest of 149 

Stowe Catalogue 150 

Miniatures, &c. from 402 

Strong, Mrs. memoir of 99 

Rev. Robert, memoir of 661 

Stuart, Six James, memoir of 316 

Mr. Robert. memoir of 433 

de Sueil, Abbé, bis bookbinding 45 

Sugden, Sir E. the seat of 17 

Surnames, English, on the Descent of 478 

Sussex Archeological Society, proceed- 
ings of 187 

Swaffham, skeletons discovered 530 

Swinton, Roman sepulchral cists at 69 

Switzerland, panorama of 402 

Symbolism, on 294 

Talbot, Earl, memoir of 313 

Tarocchi Cards, an undescribed pack 491 

Taylard brass at Dodington and its 
quarterings 149 

Temple Bar, burning of the Pope at 367 

Thames, aucient weapons found in 68 

antiquities found in 520 

—-——— brass plate found in 631 

Theophilus, English translation of 114 

Thorpe Arch Church, sepulchral slab 634 
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Thorpe Church, building of 642 

Thurlow, Lord, caricature of 239 

Times Printing Machine 181 

Tooting, cholera at 193 

Torc-bracelet, of gold 68 

Tournai, Festivals at 485 

Tower of London, statue of Wellington 192 

Townley, Rev. W. information requested 
114 

Towton, battle of 519 

Tradesmen’s Tokens of XVII. century 
248, 369, 496 

Trailbaston, explained 631 

Tripod Thuribulum, found at Pompeii 38 

Tucker, Mary, bequests of 435 

Tunbridge Wells, Puritanism at 496 

Turkey, news from 413 

Twining, Dr. William, memoir of 211 

Twiss, Horace, Esq. memoir of 649 

Tytler, Lt.-Col. Patrick, memoir of 649 

United States, news from 74 

Valle Crucis Abbey, ancient cross 406 

Vancouver's Island, colonization of 414 

Vernon, Adm. medal of 184 

Victoria, Queen, fired at 642 

Walsh, Sir E. J. memoir of 316 

Waltham, line of shafts discovered 634 

Warbleton, Show Penny at 188 

Wardrobe Books, sale of 524 

Ware, Dr. S. H. memoir of 209 

Warrender, Rt. Hon.Sir G, memoir of 539 

Wavendon Church 42 

Weapons, ancient 68 

Wellington, Duke of, statue at the Tower 
192 

Wendover, bracelet found near 68 

Westminster School, Play 65 

Westminster, remarkable epitaph 338 

Whitchurch, military instrument found 
296 

White, Anthony, Esq. memoir of 431 

White Conduit House, taken down 306 

William LIT, \etters of 33 

Williams, Mr. David Hiram 562 

Willis, Browne, anecdotes of 156 

Wilson, Andrew, Esq. memvir of 323 

Mr. Effingham, memoir of 547 

Winchester, mural painting 522 

Wing Church, window of 157 

Wingfield, family portraits 68 

Wooden Church, at Greensted 601 

Woolston, Little, Church, wooden steeple 
157 

Working Men’s Essuys 180, 624 

Wray Prize, at Dublin University 401 

Yarmouth, Great, Church, stone coffin at 
297 ; other antiquities discovered 403 

York, tumulus near 404 

Yostregere, meaning of the word, 187 

Zoological Society, proceedings of 697 
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Altar, The, or the Oblations 387 

Anglo-Saxon Dictionary 282 

Animal Life, Curiosities of 395 

Arctic Regions 395 

Artegali 291 

Athens, its Grandeur and Decay 399 

Auctioneering, Ruinous Tendency of 393 

Barham, Rev, H. D. Life of Theodore 
Hook 3 

Barth, Dr. C. G. Bible Stories 396 

Bateman, T. Antiquities of Derbyshire 
285 

Bath, Prayers for the Baths of 176 

Beattie, Dr. W. Life and Letters of 
Thomas Campbell 115 

Bedfordshire, Churches of 497 

Bennett, Rev. H. Plain Statement 623 

Bible of every Land 64 ; 

—— Stories for the Young 396 

—— Paragraph 400 

—— Companion to the 512 

Bibliomania in the Middle Ages 512 

Bibliotheca Londinensis 626 

Bickersteth, Rev. E, Divine Warning 398 

Birks, Rev. T. R. Paley’s Evidences 279 
Letter to Lord J. Russell 290 

Bogue, D. Divine Authority of the New 
Testament 279 

Bohn’s Standard Library 393, 394 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, Life of 395 

Book of English Epithets 622 

Borneo, Adventures in, a Tale 625 

Bosworth, Rev. Dr. J. Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary 282 

Botany, Outlines of 393 

Brand's Popular Antiquities 394 

Braybrooke, Lord, Diary of S. Pepys 
161 

Burfield, T. C. Esq. Organization of In- 
dustry 509 

Burton, J. H. Life and Correspondence 
of David Hume 339 

California, Guide to 511 

Campbell, Thomas, Lifeand Letters of 115 


Canterbury Cathedral, Case of the Lay. 


Clerks of 290 
Cary, H. Works of Plato 394 
Catherine Howard 399 
Characteristics of Men of Genius 620 
Charnock, S. Discourses on Cbhrist’s 
Death 397 
Chatto’s History of Playing Cards 357 
Child’s Companion and Juvenile Instructor 
514 
Christ’s Death, Discourses on 397 
Christian Life 173 
Christian Conscience 290 
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of Scotland 500 
——— Isle of Man 501 
Collins, William, R. A. Life of 385 


Commentaries, Questions on Serg. Ste- 
phen’s, 626 

Continental Travel 58 

Criticisms, by John W. Lester 508 

Cumming, Rev. J.A Psalm forthe Day 396 

Cyclopedia, Standard Library 394 

Czar, Court, and People 505 

Daily Manna for Christian Pilgrims 396 

Daily Life of the Christian Child 624 

Dalmatia and Montenegro 562 

Derbyshire, Antiquities of 285 

Divine Authority of the New Testament 
279 

Divine Warning to the Church 398 

Dockeray, B. Address at the Mechanics’ 
Institute, Lancaster 391 

Dectrinal Puritans, No. XV IIT. 397 

Dodsworth, W..Signs of the Times 392 

Earth and the Heavens 172 

Ecclesiastical Topography of England 
497 

Ecclesiological Notes of the Isle of Man 501 

Edwards, President, Religious Affections 
397 

E. H. B. Poems and Songs 59 

Ellis, Sir H. Brand’s Popular Antiqui- 
ties 394 








Huntingdonshire Visita- 
tion 146 

England under the House of Hanovér 227 

History of, from the Accession 
of James II. 273 

English Country Gentleman 507 

Evans, Rev. W. E. First Revelation of 
God to Man 385 

Filial Duties, Essays on 400 

Forster’s Stowe Catalogue 150 
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French Composition, Ready Guide to 178 

German Lunguage, with a Key 64 

Germany, History of the Reformation in 
49 

Gibson, W. S. Esq. Filial Duties 400 

Gilly, Dr. William Stephen, Romaunt 
Version of the Gospel of St. John 57 

God to Man, First Revelation of 385 

Goethe, Autobiography of 395 

Graham, T. Outlines of Botany 393 

Gray, J. Lectures on the Nature and 
Use of Money 54 

Grimblot, Letters of William III. and 
Louis XIV. 33. 

Henslowe, Miss F. H. Literary Glean- 
ings 625 

History of a Family 400 

Hodgson, T. Bibliotheca Londinensis 626 


‘Holland, Dr. G. C. Philosophy of Ani- 
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Hook, Theodore, Life of 3 

Hume, David, Life and Correspondence 
of 339 
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397 
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Jesus Shewing Mercy 396 
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sion of 290 

Jews in Spain and Portugal, History of 
621 

Kemble, J. M. Saxons in England 171 
————. Twysden on the Govern- 
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Ken, Bp. T. Prayers for Baths of Bath 176 

Kitto, Dr. The Court of Persia 625 

Kraskinski, Count V. Panslavism and 
Germanism 389 

Lancaster Mechanics’ Institute, Address 
at the 891 

Lebahn, F. German Language, with a 
Key 64 

L’ Echo de Paris \78 

Lee, E. Continental Travel 58 

Leighton, Archb. Commentary on First 
Epistle of St. Peter 513 

Lindo, E. H. History of the Jews in 
Spain and Portugal 621 

Literary Gleanings 625 

Lloyd, J. Esq. English Country Gentle- 
man 507 

Le Page, Mons. Guide to French Com- 
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Le Page, Mons. L’Echo de Paris 178 

Lester, J. W. Criticisms 508 

Louis XIV. Letters of, by Grimblot 33 

Macaulay, T. B. History of England 273 

Magisterial Synopsis 392 

Major’s Outline of Scripture Maps 179 

Man, Complete Duty of 513 

Man and his Motives 624 

—— (Isle of) Churches 501 

Mazwell,J. S.Czar, Court, and People 505 

Mede’s Apostacy of the Latter Times 623 

Merridew, J. Warwickshire Portraits 62 

———_ J. H.. Verses by 514 

Merryweather, F. S. Bibliomania in the 
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Michell, N. Ruins of many Lands 60 

Mill, W. H. Sermons 504 

Miller, Rev. E. Sermon 513 

Miller's Philosophy of History 394 

Millington, J. C. Translation of Von 
Schlegel’s Works 393 

Money, Lectures on the Nature and Use 
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Montgomery, Rev. Robert, Christian Life 
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395 
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Niebuhr’s Lectures on the History of 
Rome 400 

Oke, G. C. Magisterial Synopsis 392 

Organization of Industry 509 

Orkneys, Churches of 501 

Oxenford, J. Esq. Translation of Auto- 
biography of Goethe 395 

Paley’s Evidences 279 

Panslavism and Germanism 389 

Parker's Edition of Rickman on archi- 
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Pepys’s Diary and Correspondence 161 

Persia, Court of 625 

Philosophy of Animated Nature 61 

Pictorial Maps of the Middle Ages 514 

Pinacothece Historice Specimen 64 

Plain Statement, by Rev. H. Bennett 623 

Plato, Works of, vol. 1. 394 

Playing Cards, History of 357 

Poems and Songs 59 

Prayers for the Baths of Bath 176 
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Psalm for the day, a 396 

Queen's Isle, the 625 

Ranke, L. History of the Reformation in 
Germany 49 

Religious Affections 397 
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Rickman, T. Styles of Architecture in 
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Romaunt Version of the Gospel of St. 
John 57 

Ruins of Many Lands 60 

Sacred and Legendary Art 613 

St. Peter, First Epistle of, Commentary 
on 513 

Sandys, C. Memorial of the Lay Clerks 
of Canterbury Cathedral 290 

Sardinia, the Island of 451 

Saxons in England 171 

Schmidtz, Dr. L. edition of Niebuhr’s 
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Scoresby, Capt. Northern Whale Fishery 
625 

Scotland, Churches of 500 

Scripture Birds 396 
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Scripture Mountains, 396 
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Sermons by Mill 504 

Sewell, Rev. W. Christian Conscience290 

Shaw, Rev. S. Doctrinal Puritans 397 
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Switzerland, stories from 399 
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Constable, C. 536 
Coode, E. 441 
Cook, C.197. I. 311 
Cooke, A. 552. C. 
420. F.417. J. 
445. M.441, Mrs. 
S. 666 
Cookson, E. E. 312. 
M. 200 
Coope, O. E. 79 
Cooper, B. 437. C. 
S. 445. D. 419. 
Dame J. S. 108. 
E. 419. J. 216. 
M. E. 331. M. 
J. A. 645. T. 
330, 646 
Coote, H. 329. J. 
B. 663 
Cope, M. 107 
Copeman, A. 200 
Corbett, P. 309. S. 
334 
Corbould, A. H. 80. 
F, J. 535 
Corder, A. H. 534 
Cordy, H. 557 
Corke, S. A. 312 
Corkran, G. 1. 109 
Cornish, Mrs. B. J. 
533 
Cornock, J. 420 














Cother, C, E. 420 
Cottam, S. M. 104 
Cottle, T. 643 
Cotton,MajorC.533 
Coucher, W. 106 
Coulson, R. B. 221 
Coupland, Mrs. J. 
667 
Courtenay, C. L. 
643. E. 104. J. 
P.C. 666 
Courthope, T. 440. 
W. 549 
Courtoy,Mrs.H.438 
Coventry,Mrs.J.418 
Cowan, D. 110 
Cowell, Capt. 80 
Cowley, J. W. 665 
Cowper, Hon. W. 
198 


Cox, C. 664. E.E. 
80. J. 214. Jz 


E. 197. J. M. 
417. Mrs. 328. 
T. 109 


Coxe, J. J. 80. P. 
S. 645 

Crabb, F. 419. J. 
P. 419 

Cracroft, R. 671 

Craddock, G. L. 109 

Cragg, R. 549 

Craigie, Mrs. P. E. 
644 

Crampton, P.646 

Crane, Mrs. S. 329 

Craufurd, J. 417 

Crawford, Comm. 
R. B. 197. U.F. 
lil 

Crawley, C. 325. H. 
310 

Crawshay, A. 645 

Cree, H. 215 

Cresswell, Mrs. W. 
H. 198 

Crew, M. 109 

Crichton, W.H.311 

Cridland, T. 108 

Cripps, L. 420 

Crockett, C. M.220 

Crockford, W. J. 76 

Croker, H. 200 

Crookshank, A. E. 
M. 199 

Croome, M. A. 80 

Cross, C. 441. M. 
A. 645 

Crosse, G. 105 

Crotch, E. 108 

Crouch, J. F. 310. 
W. 534 

Crowder, J. H. 78, 
643. R. B. 309 

Crowfoot, W.H.108 
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Crump, H. J. 549. 
Miss 444. W. 310 

Cuerton, S. 333 

Cuff, J. J. 109 

Cuffe, Lady A. M. 
103 


Cullen, Mrs. P. 107 
Cumberlege, C. 309 
Cumming, A. 309. 
G. D. 669 
Cundy, A. 646 
Cunliffe, J. 536 
Cunningham, C. A. 
645. M. 443 
Cunninghame,S.310 
Cunynghame, Lt.- 
Col. A. A. T. 643 
Cuppage, Major B. 
19 


7 

Cureton, W.B.N.B. 
108 

Curling, Mrs. 667 

Curll, H. 311 

Curry, Mrs. D. 418 

Curteis,J.644. Mrs. 
H. M. 534 

Curtis,G.534. J.B. 
219. Miss S. 332 

Curtler, T. G. 534 

Curtois, R. G. 437 

Custance, Lt.-Col. 
H. 76 

Curwen, W. B. 535 

Dacres, Mrs. S. 198 

Dakins, Dr. W.H.76 

Pale, E. J. 552. H. 
H.419. J.C.311. 
L. 534 

Dalison, Mrs. M. H. 
533 

Dallett, M. 664 

Dalton, C.551, 555. 
W. 664 

Dalzell, A. J. 665 

Dampier,C.643. W. 
220 

Daniel, A. 220 

Daniell, A. 217. E. 
C.199. E.F.420, 
H, 442 

Dansey, Lt. J. J. 
418 

D’Arcy, J. S. 446 

Darling, A. B. 222 

Darrell, J. 445 

Dart, R. 217 

Dartmouth, C’tess 
of 418 

Darwin, R. W. 108 

Daubeney, R. H.80 

Davenport, T.R.331 

Davidson, A.L 646 

Davies, A.79. A. G. 
200. Capt. H. T. 
417. C. T. 199, 


31t. G. S. 312. 
H.558. T. M. 197 

Davis,C.H.312. M. 
535. Mrs. 663. S. 
334 

D’Avont, Baroness 
A. 446 

Davy, C. 439. Dr. 
J. 76 

Dawe, E. 216 

Dawes, D. B. 669. 
J. W. 333 

Dawkins, R. 215 

Dawson, E. 217,326. 
H.312. Hon. Mrs. 
R. P. 418. Mrs. 
E. 533 

Day, Dr. A. 438. F. 
310. G. 80 

Deacon,Mrs.H.330. 
Mrs. J. 331 

Deadman, Mrs, M. 


555 
Dealtry, Ven.Archd. 
T. 76 
Deane, M. A. 200 
Deans, J. E. 110 
Dear, R. 76 
Deas, H. 80 
Deason, J. 311 
De Berckem, H. V. 
104 
De Castro, H. 551 
Deedes, S. 555 
De Lancy, Major P. 
533 
De la Pole, M. 419 
De Lasaux, M. A. 
536 
Denham, D. 214 
Denison, E.76, 309. 
M. 535 
Dennett, M. 216 
Dennison, F. 440 
Denniss,Mrs.M.326 
Denny, R. D. 419 
Dennys, L. 328 
Dent, J. 309 
Denton, J. E. 79 
De Pass, D. 311 
Derby, F. W. 551 
Desbarres, W. F.76 
De Sturck, J. 645 
Devon, Earl of 419 
Devoy, W. 200 
Dewe, J. 331 
Dibsdale, E, 442 
Dickens, A. N. 200. 
E. A. 645. Mrs. 
C. 310 
Dickinson,W.W.76 
Dickson, Mrs.J.198 
Digby, L. J. 79. S. 
F. 558 
Dillion, E. 8S. 646 
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Dillon, Gapt. W.417 
Dimock, C. 438 
Dineley, F. P.G. 102 
Dingle, J. 76 
Disbrowe, L. E. A..- 
200 
Divett, Mrs. E. 534, 
644 
Dixon, A. 420 C. 
311. H. 535. M. 
445. Mrs. 533. 
Rear-Adm. M.H. 
643. W. 439 
Dobbie, B. 420 
Dobree, E. 558 E., 
J.312. P.S.420 
Dodds, L. 442 
Dods, H. 198 
Dodson, C. P. 646. 
E. 665. W. 78 
Doherty, Major H. 
E. 309 
Dollman, F. 76 
Dolton, F. 442 
Dombrain,H.H.643 
Domett, N. 326 
Domville, E. 198. 
J.G. 199 
Done, R. 198 
Donegal, dowager 
March’ ness of 32¢ 
Donovan, R. 555 
Dorehill, W. A. 671 
Dorman, J. 555 
Dorrington,Mr. 107 
Douglas, Lady C.J. 
418. Lt.-Col. C, 
199. M. 419. 
Mrs. H. S. 77 
Douglass, Marq. of 
309 
Dove, J. 326 
Doveton, J. 78 
Dowbiggin, W. H. 
445 
Dowell, E. W. 199. 
G. 417 
Dowling, W. 2128 
Down, Dr. J.S, 553 
Downer, I. 419 
Downes, J. W. 310 
Downie, Mrs. J. 534 
Downman, S. 79 
Dowse, R. 536 
Doxat, J. A. 442 
Draffen, W. P. 312 
Drake, C. 220, 440. 
G. 662. R.79 
Draper, Major J. 76 
Drew, J. 332, 644 
Drewe, E. E. 79 
Drummond, C. A 
646. F. P. 664. 
Hon. F. C. 420, 
Lady A. H. 418 
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Dry, R. 108 

Drysdale, G. 220 

Duberley, Lt.-Col. 
G.417. MajorG.76 

‘Du Bois, E. 667 

Dudding, B. 101 

Dudley, A. 312. 
Mrs. 327 

Duff, Rear-Adm. A. 
417. L.T. 200 

Duffy, Major - Gen. 

. 643 

Duke, Dr. 668. G. 
333. Mrs. 334 
Dunbar, E. 79. 
Miss 79 

Duncan, J. 536 

Duncombe, Hon. J. 
536 

Dunlop, C. 643 

Dunn, C. M. 104. 
J.S. 105. Lady 
329. Mrs. J. 110. 
S. 329 

Dunne, C. 310 

D’Urban, Lt.-Col. 
W. J. 76 

Durbin, F. J. 197 

Durrant, E. 103 

Dutton, L. C. 334. 


Dyke, Lady 418. 
- 333 
Dysart, C. 535 
Dyson, T. 331 
Eagles, C. L. 419 
Earle, M. 670 
Earnshaw, A. 110. 
L. B. 221 
Easthope, J. 216 
Eastlake, C. R. 536 
Eastland, T. 214 
Easton, A. 220 
Eaton, M. A. 215 
Eccleston, J. L. 557 
L. M. A. 557 
Echalaz, T. S. 536 
Ede, Mrs. 439 
Eden, Comm. H. 
420.G.327. Hon. 
F. 664. J. 309. 
J.P.77. Lady 534 
Edgecombe, J. 442 
Edgeumbe, R. 217 
Edgell, C. W. 310 
Edmunds, C. 76 
Edridge, C. C. 310 
Edwards, E. 310. 
E. E. 440. F. 
534. J.533. Lt.- 
Col.R.643. R 445 
Edye, E. 334 
Egerton, Lady 220 
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Eggar,Mr.J. 555 
Elam, A. E. 200 
Eld, Major F. 76 
Elgood, A. 312 
Elibank, Lady 534. 
Lord, son of 558 
Eliot,Capt.H.A.645, 
E. 197 
Eliott, C. J. J.331, 
. C.311 
Ellaby, T. 535 
Ellames, P. 219 
Elliot, Lady E. 199. 
Ut. J. 441 
Elliott, A. 420. G, 
F. M. 223. J. 
644. Mrs.G.534. 
Mrs. R. 104 
Ellis,M.536, R.200 
Ellyett, R. 106 
Elphinstone,H.646. 
Lady D. 534 
Elton, J. S. 444. 
Mrs. F. 418. W. 
108 
Elwall, G. S. 550 
Emerson, W.H.199 
Emly, Miss C. 220 
Emlyn, Visc’tess198 
Emson, J. 217 
Enfield, Vise’tess3 10 


. English, S. 551 


Entwistle, J. S.309 
Erskine, Capt.G.K. 
446. M.A. 200 
Estwick, G. E. 79 
Etheridge, Miss 442 
Evans, C. 646. E,. 
419. E.M. 309. 
F. L. 311. G. 
437. H. 102,646. 
J. 200, 442, 646. 
L.646. M.A.106. 
T. 102 
Everest, Mrs. 418 
Everett, C. W. 310 
Everingham, S.558 
Eversfield, C. 80 
Ewart, J. 327 
Ewens, S. 312 
Eyre, G. 646. G. F. 
558. H. S. P. 
646. Mrs.G. 198. 
Mrs. G. L.P. 533 
Eyremont,C.J.443. 
F. M. 443 
Faber,Maj.W.R. 76 
Fabian, A. 666 
Fairclough, J. 535 
Fairman,J.106. M. 
667 
Fancourt, E. 439 
Fane, Mrs. C. 644 
Fanshawe, Capt. R. 
197. Mrs, C, 418 


Fare, Marq. dela 535 
Farley, W. M. 644 
Farmer, W.F.G.309 
Farrant, Mrs. 418 
Fasson, J. 103 
Faunce, A. M. 330 
Faux,C. 420. R.420 
Favell, Mrs. 327 
Favene, W. H. 214 
Faweett, A. 556. J. 


Fawkes, A. T. 200 
Fayle, M. C. 420 
Feilding, M. 664 
Feldwick, J. 332 
Fell, H. F.552  M. 
A. 418 
Fellowes, E. 645. 
it, F. 121. S&S. 
M. 200 
Fellows, W. H. 107 
Fenn, Miss 327 
Fenton, G.662. W. 
F. 438 
Fenwick, Capt. W. 
76. F. 536 
Ferguson, Capt. G. 
643. Dr. 643 
Fergusson, Col. W. 
643 
Fernie, J. 310. Lt.- 
Col. R.326. M. 
T. 110 
Ferrers, C’tess 77 
Ferris, S. 79 
Fiddey, A. 534 
Field, Lt. J. B. 79. 
W. D. 200 
Fielding, E. O. 219 
Fiennes, Sir W. 417 
Filica, C. 440 
Finch, H. J. B. 333 
Fincher, J. 328 
Finden, E. E. 664 
Fingal, A. J. Earl 
of 309 
Fisher, A. 77, 333, 
436, Capt. 418. 
E. J. 439. F. 
419. H.N. 420. 
H. T. 223. J. 
218, 551. Major 
G. 80. Mr. 216. 
Mrs. H. P. 556. 
R. 310, 644 
Fiske, E. M. 442 
Fitzgerald, J. A. 
333. Mrs. 667. 
Mrs. W. R.S.77 
Fitzgibbon, F.H.200 
FitzJames, Visc’tess 
de 444 
FitzPatrick, M. P. 
444 





FitzRoy, Capt. R, 
417. LadyC.J.77 
Flamank, S. 553 
Fleet, M. 107 
Fletcher, R. A. 109, 
218 
Floyer, A. 645 
Foley, E. 643 
Folliott, M. A. E, 
217. M.A. 328, 
Mrs. G. 310 
Foote, L. E. 326 
Footit, J. 663 
Forbes, A. M. 310. 
J.H. 643. T. 663 
Ford, A. R. 443. 
E. 443,644. Hon. 
E.L.329. W. 104 
Fordham, S. 442 
Formby, M. 662 
Forrest, E. 199 
Forsyth, C. C. 309. 
Comm. C. C. 420 
Fortescue, G. 329 
Foster, A. 328. A. 
E.199. C.H.645. 
E.309. E.H.534. 
L. 217. Mrs. M. 
663. P.536. T. 
214, 420 
Fothergill, Mrs. 555 
Fowke, G. W. 559 
Fowle, Mrs.F.C.310 
Fowler, H.79. Mrs. 
J.C. 553 
Fownes, Dr. G. 327 
Fox, F. 312. V. 215 
Foy, J. 418 
Francis, C, W. 439. 
E. 444. H. 103. 
J. L. 104 
Frank, T. 437 
Frankland, Capt.W. 
H. 197 
Franklin, S. 310 
Frankling, Comm. 
F. 105 
Frankum, Mrs. 552 
Fraser, Capt.A.646 
Freake, J. 327 
Freeling, A. H. 198 
Freeman, C. 78 
Fremlin, W. 645 
French, Capt. E. F. 
309. J.197. Lt.- 
Col. H.J.76. M. 
A, 443. V. 109. 
W. 644 
Frere, Lt. A. E. 335 
Friend, Mrs. 330 
Fripp, F. M. 332 
Frith, E. 646 
Frobisher, M. 221 
Frodsham, J. 667 
Frood, T. 329 
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Fulcher, E. M. 79 
Fullarton, H. D.312 
Furmedge, J. 329 
Fussell, H. A. 669 
Fyers, R. M. 443 
Fyson, S. 333 
Fyvie, C. 549 
Gabb, T. 331 
Gabert, M. 332 
Gabriel, J. A. 645 
Gage, Dame C. 219. 
J. W. 326 
Gaggiotti, E. C. A. 
M. 534 
Gaine, E. 200 
Gairdner, Hon, A. 
446 
Gaitskell, E. 103 
Galloway, C’tess of 
$310. Major J. 76 
Galpine, K. 329 
Gambier, C. G. 312. 
C. G. G. 197 
Gardener, A, H. 197 
Gardiner, Capt. L. 
312. J. R. 417. 
J. W. 446. Lt.- 
Gen. Sir J. 533. 
S.G.200. S.W.309 
Gardner, H. M. 79. 
R. 309, 557 
Garford, G. 534 
Garloch,MissM.670 
Garnett, W. B. 80 
Garnier, LadyC.310. 
T. 310. W. 309 
Garrett, H. N. 111, 
Mrs, W. 220. S. 
442 
Garthon, C. S. 535 
Garvock, MajorJ.76 
Garwood, Mrs. M. 
108 
Gaskell, S. 197 
Gaskin, J. 77 
Gathorne, R. 325 
Gauntlett, H. 549 
Gay, Mrs. 332 
Gayton, M. E, 439 
Geare, F. 446 
Geary, Mrs. A. 332 
Gedge, C. C. 311 
Gee, G. 311 
Gelatly, E. L. 420 
Gell, A. 333 
George, C. A. 310 
Gerard, M. H. 670. 
R. T. 420 
Gibb, M. 77 
Gibbard, J. 216 
Gibbon, Mrs.G. 198 
Gibbons, E. 644. 
Mrs. E. D. 219 
Gibbs, Miss E. 327. 
T. 327 
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Gibson, E. 440. E. 
A. 312. Mrs. A. 
333. R. 309,555 

Gibsone, Mrs. H.534 

Giffard, Mrs. 418 

Gilbert, Comm. E. 
W.441. W.R.200 

Gilbs, E. 420 

Gill, H. M. 644 

Gilland, Major J. 
G. S. 334 

Gillett, G. 103 

Gillow, E. 107 

Gilmour, A. 445 

Gilpin, B. 325. 
110 

Giraud, R. H. 444 

Girling, T. A. 556 

Giro, S. 216 

Gisborne, J. L. 197 

Glanville, Earl 76 

Glasbrook, H. 535 

Glass, J. W. 223 

Glasse, M. M. 439 

Glasspoole, G.M.79 

Glazebrook, E, 78. 
J. K. ib. 

Glegg, A. J. 553 

Glen, W. C. 200 

Glossop, J. J. 200 

Glover, M. 419 

Glyn, Lady, 534 

Glynn, E. A. 76. 
H. T. 78 

Goddard, A. E. 441. 
F. 310 

Godsal, P. L. 309 

Gold, Lt.-Col. W. 
G. 76 

Golder,A.555. Mrs. 
443 

Goldfinch, C. E, 104 

Goldie, B. H. 330. 
Mrs. J. 664 

Golding, E. 216 

Goldingham, J. 221 

Goldney, F. B. 77 

Goldsmid, F. J. 311 

Gooch, J. R. 557. 
Lt.-Col. T. 550 

Good, W. C. 331 

Goodacre, J. 309 

Goodbehere, E. 551 

Goodlad, M. 418 

Goodman, E. 646 

Goodwyn, Capt. W. 
F. 665 

Gordon, E.535. J. 
536. J. K. L. 
328. J. S. 534. 
Lady 418. Lady 
H. 533. P. R. 
199. R. 533 

Gore,C.E.199. Hon. 
A. F. N. 333 


R. 


Goring, M. 557 
Gorst, E. 107 
Gorte, Capt. J.T. 80 
Gostling, A. 443 
Gough, Capt. T. B. 
76. E.A.77. J. 
108 
Gould, C. 644, E. 
550. R. 109. S. 
220 
Goyder, J. T. 332 
Greme, Hon. Mrs. 
418 
Graham, Capt. W. 
325. Capt. W. D. 
79. Lady E.C, 107 
Grant, A. 223, 330, 
668. C. 218 
Grantham, C. 312. 
D. 80 
Grasett, E. 200 
Graves, Hon. Mrs. 
H. 418 
Gray, J. 556. M. 
670. M.A. 199. 
Mr. R. 558 
Grayling, H.G. 222. 
S. A. 79 
Grazebrook, H. G. 
199 
Greatly, Mrs. L. 109 
Greatrex, J. 109 
Greaves, W. 217 
Green, C. 420. Capt. 
Sir A. P.417. E. 
550. G. 439, 534. 
G. E.77. J. 312. 
Mrs. A.216. Mrs. 
J. 106 
Greenaway, Comm. 
R. 668 
Greene, J. 80 
Greenhill, Mrs.669. 
W. 438 
Greenwood, J. 77. 
W. H. 327 
Gregory, J.76. Lt.- 
Col. A. C. 671 
Gresley, J. M. 419 
Greville, Lady R. 77 
Grey, H. C. 78. 
Hon. Mrs. C. 77. 
Lady S. 328. Ma- 
jor-Gen. Sir J. 
643. Mrs. C, C. 
418. Rt. Hon. Sir 
G. 533 
Gribble, R. 214 
Grier, H. 311 
Griesbach, A. 1. 551 
Grieves, J. 552 
Griffin, J. N. 644. 
W. N. 420 
Griffith, Dr. 548. E. 
200. G.R. 646. 
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G. S. 333. M.A. 
106. T. 309 
Griffiths, L. E. 645. 
Major J. T. 643. 
T. 549 
Grimshaw, S. 646 
Grimstead, C. 106 
Groomes, J. 77 
Grosvenor, C. 444 
Grove, M. 536 
Groves, F. D. 107. 
J.F.79. O. 665 
Gruggen, H. M. 80 
Gudge, E. 311 
Guernsey, Lady 418 
Guiche, Duke de 
311 
Guille, G. De C. 78 
Guillemard, H. P. 
79. W.H.77 
Guise, L. 419. Mrs. 
W. V. 198 
Gully, C. A. 78 
Gunning, E. 216. 
G. 221. Mrs, 325. 
P. T. 931 
Gurney, Lady 663. 
M. 78 


Gustard, C, 214 
Gutch, M. A. 108 
Guy, G. 662 
Gwinnell, W. 438 
Gwyn, M. 552 
Gyles, Mrs. F. 445 
Habberton,Miss215 
Habgood, J. 217 
Haefkens,J. W. 102 
Hains, J. 197 
Hairby, T. W. 663 
Hale, Dr. 534. Mrs. 
534 
Halkett, Gen. Sir C. 
643. J. E. 669 
Hall, F. E.555 FF. 
H.535. Hon. Mrs. 
198. J.79. Lady 
104. W. 331 
Hallett, L. H. 199 
Halliwell, L. S. 646 
Halpin, C. B. 419 
Halson, C. A. 312 
Halsted, A. 102 
Halton, C. G, 417 
Haly, W. A. 670 
Hambly, A.J. B. 80 
Hamerton, Lt. Gen. 
J. M. 76 
Hamilton,A.M.644, 
C. B. 536. C. H. 
327. Hon. Mrs. 
77. J.549. M. 
666. M.M.311. 
Mrs. A.329. R. 
310 
Hamlyn, R. 665 
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Hammersley,E.646. 
M. 330 
Hammond, Miss M. 
216. R. 198 
Hamond, S. M. 331 
Hanbury, T. 77 
Hancock, G. 665. 
W. 332 
Hancocks, Mrs. 556 
Hancorne, J. G. 221 
Handcock, F.F.111. 
Hon, Mrs. R. 644 
Handley, J. 329 
Hanhan,, Sir J. 550 
Hankey, D. 218 
Hansard, J. 443 
Hansler, M. A. 535 
Hanson, C. J. 334 
Hanwell, F. 420 
Harcourt, M. 104. 
Mrs. 310. O. V. 
309 
— 444. H. 


Hardwick, G. 536 
Hardy, T. 670 
Harford, G. 329 
Hargreaves, G. 219 
Harison, F. 536 
Harley, Miss F. 108. 
R. 439 
Harman, J. W. 533 
Harper, M. A. 535 
Harrington, S. 78 
Harris, A. B.79. C. 
79. C. P. 440. 
Dr. J. 325. E. 
A.555. E. H.79. 
F. 669. G. 200. 
Hon. Mrs. 418. 
J.H.77. M. 79. 
Major J. 533. M. 
C. 534. T. 549. 
W. 663 
Harrison, A. 110. 
Capt. C. 334. 
' Capt. G. N. 646. 
H.200. H.T. 76. 
R. 420. W. B. 
437 
Harrold, E. 219 
Harrowby, Earl of 
197 
Hart, Capt. H. G. 
76. GA. H.77. 
H. 417. M. M. 
445 
Harter, H. A. 78 
Hartland, A. H. 80 
Hartwell, R. 218 
Harvey, B. 548. 
Lady H.418. Ma- 
jor H.B. 533,643, 
- 220 
Haselwood, L. 311 
16 
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Haslewood, G. H. 
664. W. 557 
Hassall, J. L. 199 
Hastings, Hon. Mrs. 

G. 310. Marchio- 
ness of 310 
Hatch, E. 199 
Hatherton,Rt. Hon. 
H. M. Lady 332 
Hatton, S. C. 534 
Haughton, P. 78 
Havard, C. 109 
Haven, J. G. 220 
Havilland, C. R. de 
198 
Hawken, R. 105 
Hawkius, M. 646, 
W. H. 437 
Hawkshaw, E. M. 
535 
Hawley, C. 310 
Hawtrey, M. 198. 
Mrs. J. W. 534 
Hay, A. 666. J.H. 
198. Major-Gen. 
J.309. R. B. 312, 
417 
Haycraft, H. J. 200 
Haydon, S, J. B.200 
Hayes, E. M. 80. 
H. G.80. M. 419 
Hayles, E. 78 
Haynes, C. G. 311. 
F. B. 199. G, 332 
Hayward, A. 312. 
J. 220. W. 104 
Hazlerigg,Lady418, 
Head, E. 326. Lady 
418. Lt.-Col. C, 
F. 554 
Heale, H. N.. 420. 
W. J. 77 
Heard, Comm. T. 
197 
Heath, E. S. 312. 
L. W. 646 
Heathcote, R. B.78. 
U. 310 
Heathfield, R. 215 
Hebden, J. 333 
Hedge, M. 669 
Hemsworth, A.535. 
E. 535 
Hencby, P. F.G.446 
Henderson, E. 552. 
F, 102. J. 667. 
Major W. 551 
Heneage, M. 419 
Henley, Lady 534 
Hennan,Lt. E. 444. 
S. J. 444 
Hennell, S. 442 
Henniker,Lord 309, 
417 
Henriques, J.Q.644 





Henry, A. F. H. 438 
Henson, W. 310 
Herbert, J. A. 309 
Heriot, F. L. M. 78 
Herrick, E. 417 
Herts, A. 438 
Hertslet, E. 645 
Hervey, LadyA.77. 
Lady H. 198 
Hesketh, Lady A. 
644 
Heugb, J. 646 
Hewitt, C. 548 
Heyes, J. 107 
Hibbitt, A. 197 
Hicheson, C.M. 198 
Hick,T. 646. W.558 
Hickman,G. H.444 
Hicks, S. 443 
Higgin, E. 311 
Higgins, E. T. 105 
Hilhouse, G. 217 
Hill, C.199. Corn. 
D. H. 222. Dr. 
J. 223. E. 668. 
G. 420. I. 110. 
J. 78. J. H. 221. 
L. 664. Lady G 
534. Major-Gen, 
SirD. St. L. 533. 
R. 536. R. P. 79 
Hilles, Mrs. 108 
Hills, E. H. 643. 
F. 329. T. 197 
Hillyar, Comm. C. 


197 
Hillyard, T. 197 
Hilton, H. 199. R. 
J. 78. T. D. 200 
Hind, E. 311 
Hinde, J. H. 309 
Hindle, J. F. 334 
Hingeston, M. A. 
443 
Hinson, D. 334 
Hinxman, D. 110. 
J.N. 310 
Hoar, E. 219 
Hobbs, H. 419 
Hobson, Mrs. R. 
198. N. G. 446 
Hockings, M. 106 
Hodges, F. M. A. 
667.J3.662, T.327 
Hodgkinson, M.420 
Hodgson, H.W.420. 
J.199, 417. J.F. 
80. Major-Gen. 
C. 667 
Hodson, G. F. 199. 
Lt. B. 78. Mrs. 
E. 220 
Hoey, J. R. 199 
Hoffman,M. A. 219 
Hogarth, J. 107 


Hogg, A. 644. I. 
79. S. E. 645 
Hoghton, H. 309 
Holbrook, J. 312 
Holbrow, J. 442 
Holden, C. E. 102. 


E. M. 445. H. 
558. Mrs. 445. 
W. D. 309 


Holder, E. 310 
Holdich, S. 105 
Holdsworth, H. J. 
H. 198 
Holford, A. 554 
Holland, L. 199. R. 
G. 446. W. 557 
Hollands, Mr. 102 
Hollingsworth, G. 
557 


Hollis, M. 535 

Hollister, J. 106 

Holloway, W. 197 

Holman, C. H. 77 

Holme, T. 417 

Holmes, E. 644. 
Mrs. W. H. 534. 
R. 536 

Holmsted, Mrs. T. 
665 

Holroyd, J. 417. 
Lady 105 

Home, Sir J. 559 

Hommaire de Hell, 
M. 559 

Hood, W. S. 664 

Hook, M. C. 311 

Hooker, F. 219 

Hope, Capt. J. T. 
222. Hon. Lady 
215. Lady M. 418 

Hopegood, C. 443 

Hopkins, J. H. 644. 
R. T. 80 

Hopkinson, E. 443. 
F. 223 

Hopper, T. “7 

Hopton, Mrs. J. M. 
P, 534 

Hornby, B. N. 311. 
W. 312 

Horne, Major A. 
533 

Horner, W. 221 

Horsford, L. 536 

Horton J. 445 

Horwood, Capt. W. 
S. 666. T. R. 102 

Hoskins, Miss A. 
556 

Hotchkin, T. H. S. 
555 

Hotham, Sir C. 197. 
W. H. 223 

Houblon, J. A. 199 

Houchen, B. 645 














Hough, J.J. Comm. 
443. S.G. 79 
How, A. G. 197 
Howard, C, M. 326. 
D. 553. Lady J. 
327 
Howes, T. 214 
Howlett, W. 646 
Howley, Mrs. 551 
Hoyle, C. 213 
Hubbok, J. E. 311 
Huddleston, A. F. 
309. H. M. 418. 
T. 217 
Hudson, J.311. M. 
535 


Huggins, Miss 327 
Hughes, E, 555. E. 
i 107. H. 77. 
J. 102, 197 
Hugo, D. 217. P. 
446 
Hull, F. 556, T. 218 
Hullah, Mr. 643 
Hulme, J. 79 
Halton, J. D. 311 
Hume, C. 417 
Humfrey, E. 199 
Humpbreys, E. 103 
Hunt, E. B. 199. 
H. 536. Major R. 
B. 441. R. 441. 
R. N, 552 
Hunter, H. 221. H. 
J. 419. M. 645 
Huntington, M.221 
Hurle, M. 554 
Hurlock, B. B. 442 
Hurrell, C. 535 
Hurst, C. 444. E, 
420 
Husband, L. 19% 
Husenbeth, E. 442 
Huskisson, M. 669. 
W. M. 326 
Hussey, Mrs. J. 644 
Hutebinson,Lt. Col. 
W.N. 643. W. 
311. W.H.H. 200 
Hutton, H. 310. 
Mrs, E. T. 198. 
T. E. 440 
Huxtable, E. 643 
Huyshe, R. 310 
Hyam, A. 311 
Hyatt, T. 669 
Hyde, J. F. 311 
Hyndman, C. S. 
104 
Ibbetson, Lady A. 
310 
Ince, M. 103 
Inglefield, Capt. E. 
A. 309 
Ingram, A. H. W. 
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419. M. A. 78. 
Mrs. E. W. 533 
Innes, E. 200 
Irby, C. 535 
Ireland, T. J. 417 
Irvine, A. F. 310 
Irving, C. 310. S. 
419 
Isaacson, Mrs. 668 
Isham, Lady 534 
Iveson, F. 445 
Ivory, J. 643 
Izod, E. 221 
Jackson, J. 556. J. 
F. 312. J. R. 558 
Jacob, Mrs, 534 
Jacobs, H. 446 
James, E. K. 199. 
F. E. 312. J. 554. 
Mr. 418. R.105. 
R. O. 331. T. 198 
Jardine, MajorA.533 
Jarvis, Mrs. W. J. 
418 
Jaumard, T. J. 213 
Jautard, W. 551 
Jebb, Lt. Col. J.645 
Jee, E. 557 
Jeffery, Mrs. E. 105 
Jeffree, T. L. 327 
Jeffreys, E. M. 217. 
E, W. 311 
Jeffries, Mrs. 442 
Jelf, W. E. 417 
Jenkin, C. 534 
Jenkins, Mrs.§.217 
Jenks, J. 662 
Jennens, J, 109 
Jenner, M. H. 536 
Jennings, F. 200 
Jenvey, J. 437 
Jepson, W. N. 310 
Jeremy, H. 443 
Jermyn, L. 419 
Jerningbam, A.445, 
Hon. G. S.S. 197 
Jervoice, M. P. 666 
Jesse, M. 329 
Jessep, J. G. 420 
Jesseps, J. G.419 
Jeston, R. G. 419 
Jey, R. 332 
Jillard, W. P. 556 
Jodrell, S. 665 
Johns, S. 553 
Johnson, A. 105, 
220, 645. C. 437. 
C. P. 555. C.8. 
215. H. S. 215. 
L. 645. M. 441. 
S. 105, 216. S. 
M.215. W. 334 
Johnston, J. G. 312, 
T. 103 
Johnstone,C.E.199. 
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E, 419. J. F. 199. 
Lt.-Col.M.C.417. 
O. D. 80 
Jolifte, Lt.W. K. 197 
Jonas, S. 218 
Jones, C. 110, 668. 
C. E. 332. Col. 
G. E. 438. D.76, 
533, 643. E. 549. 
E. D. 309. H. 
550. H. L. 76. 
H. W. 102. H. Y. 
218. 1. 197.Major 
W. 197. Mr. 445. 
R. 197, 670. R. 
D. 419. T. 328, 
646. W. 643 
Josephs, M. 438 
Joynes, M. 107 
Juitt, G. 438 
Justice, E. M. 535. 
H. 441 
Karley, A. 643 
Kay, Mrs. J. 644. 
S. 219 
Kaye, F. M. 646. J. 
309 
Kean, Mrs. M. 555 
Keane, D. D. 536. 
Lt.-Col. E. 533 
Kearsey, A. 215 
Keary, H. 200 
Keate, J. C. 197 
Keatinge, E. M. 666 
Keats, C. 219 
Keene, M. G. 80 
Kekewich, C. 662 
Kelly, Mrs. A. 644 
Kelso, A. 330 
Kemble, E. B. 535. 
Miss E. 329 
Kemplay, J. 77 
Kendall, J.310,663. 
J.H. 27 
Kennard, R. B. 200 
Kennedy, Comm.A. 
559. H. I. 79. 
Ens. J. P. 417. 
Miss Q. 109. R. 
B. 199. W. J.76 
Kenny, Capt, W. 
H. 417 
Kenrick, G. S. 220 
Kent, Capt. J. 670. 
M.A. 536. T.216 
Kentish, R. 218 
Ker, G. 80. Hon. 
Mrs. 418 
Kerr, K. L. 80. Lt. 
G. 327 
Kersteman,H.G.441 
Kesteven, G. M.420 
Kett, C. 557 
Key, A. J. 420. J. 
444, L. W. 535 
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Kidman, Mrs. 216 
Kilbourn, E. 667 
Kilby, A. 110 
Kildare,March’ness 
of 644 
Kilgour, C. 669 
Kilmaine, Lady 418 
King, C. 417. J. 
221, 666. Mr. 
643. Mrs. J. K. 
644 
Kingdon, Dr. F. A. 
223. H. 80 
Kingsmill, Mrs. C. 
555 
Kirby, J. M. 222. 
R. M. 420 
Kirkbank, J. T. 325 
Kirwan, E. A. 79 
Kirwood, G. H. 77 
Kitson, M. 80 
Kittoe, E. 419 
Klose, Miss C. 664 
Knapp, E. S. 551. 
Mrs. M. 198 
KnatebbulJ, A. S. 
553 
Knight, M. 110. R. 
333. T. H. 533 
Knipe, R. 437. T. 
W. 645 
Knocker, E. A. 219 
Knollis, F. M. 533 
Knox, C. R. 535. 
E. 109. H.B.F. 
444. Mrs. A. 327. 
R. 420, 533 
Knyvett, S. E. 103 
Kuve, R. L. 536 
Kuper, C. A. 77 
Lacon, J. E. 219 
La Coste, G. 335 
Laen, T. 643 
Laing, R. G. 671 
Lake,Lt. W. J.197. 
W. W. 215 
Lakes, J. 77 
Lamb, J. S. 311. 
R. 197 
Lambart, Hon. Mrs. 
O. W. 534. Lady 
A. 645 
Lambe, J. 669 
Lambert, L. 646. 
T. 535 
Lamplugh, R. 535 
Lancaster,J.R. 108. 
Mrs, L. 644 
Lane, E. 312 
Lang, Lt. E. W.77 
Langdale, W.A.535 
Langley, G. C. 199. 
J. 108, 442 
Langton, Lady A. 
G, 310. T.80 ° 
4T 














‘Langtry, C.J. 311 
Laprimaudaye, J. 
553 


Lascelles, Col. C. F. 
R. 533 
Lastan, Lt, S.H.198 
Latham, H. 199 
Lathbury, T; 197 
Latimer, J. E. 439 
Laurence, E. M.669 
Laurent, M. 107 
Law, H.. M. 79. 
Hon: Mes.W. 77. 
Major W. H. 76 
Lawford, F. 535 
Lawley, Lady E.644 
Lawlor, W.11) 
Lawretice, Capt. J. 
665. H. 218. M. 
332 
Laws, E. 200 
Lawson, J, 550. R. 
$10 
Lawton; S. 77 
Lay, L. S. 105 
Laye, J. H. 77 
Layng, E. 220 
Layton, E. 107 
Lea, T. 200 W. 310, 
554 
Leader, E. 646 
Leadham, M.E. 218 
Leaf, W. 536 
Learmoath, G. A. 
L. 664 
Leathes, A. 644 
Leaviss, H. 419 
Le Bond, H. 104 
Le Cras; Mrs. S, 441 
Ledbrook, T. S. 109 
Le Despencer, Rt. 
Hon.Baroness418 
Ledger, G. 418 
Lediard, A. 442 
Lee; E: M.440. J. 
331 
Leech, Lt; R. 105 
Leeke, R. H. 550 
Leeson, Hon, Mes. 
W. 334 
Leeves, A. 338 
Le Feuvre, A: 106 
Lefevre, J. G. S. 197 
Legg; W. 553 
Legge, E. F. 669. 
M. F. 218 
Legh, 1. 439 
Leigh, L. 200 
Le Marchant, J.335 
Lennock,; Capt. G. 
G. 543 


Lenthal; M. 110 
Leonard, F. 439. 


H. 664 
Lepiitd, M. 915 
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Le Quesne, G. N. 
645. J. 645 
Leslie, W. 198 
Lethbridge,Mrs.644 
Leverton, W. 329 
Levinge, Sir R. 535 
Levy, E. 327 
Lewis, A. R. 105. 
D. J. 110. £E. 


219. F. H. 200.. 


G. W. 643. L. 
A. 177. M. 106. 
Mrs, G. F. 77. S. 
553. W. 197 
Lewisham, Visce.309 
Ley, E. 312, J. 
549, Mrs. J. H. 
310 
Liddell, J. i104. 
Mrs. H. G. 644 
Liddle, Hon. Mrs. 
A. 418 
Liddon,A.441. Mrs. 
4.441. Mrs. H. 
P. 441 
Light, M. L. 198 
Lihou, B. H. 644 
Lillington, R. 106 
Linden, Baronessde 
534 
Lindo, Mrs. 551 
Lindow, H. L. 329 
Lindsay, LadyF.534. 
Lt.-Col. M. 79. 
W. 670 
Lindsey, E. 111 
Lingard, E. F. 645. 
R. R. 645 
Linwood, A. A. 419 
Linzee, E, 108 
Liptrott, J. 214 
L’Isle, Lord de 417 
Lister, J. 417 
Litten, Mrs. M. 441 
Littlebody, A. 535 
Littledale, C. 663. 
Mrs. A. R. 310 
Littlehales, T. 662 
Littlejohns, E, D. 
218 
Littler, E. 551 
Livett, J. 105 
Lleweltin, W. 219 
Llewelyn, J. 552 
Lloyd, E. 80. G. €. 
326. G. M.670. 
H.215. H.445. 


J. 553. J. A. 420. 


L. 536. Mrs, F. 
327 
Loch, E. M. 219 
Lock, M. 107 
Locke, A. 669 
Lockhart, E. M. A. 
216. Lady M. 418 


Locking, H. 662 
Lockwood,G. C.221 
Lodge, Mr. J. 554 
Lomax, Lt.-Gen. J. 
106, 666 
Lonergan, J. 438 
Long;T.439. W.32T 
Longman, Mrs. W. 
418 
Longwire, J. L.417 
Longridge, R. B.199 
Longstaff, Mrs. G. 
D. 310 
Longworth, D. F. 
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Lonsdale, J. G. 310 

Lopes, Sir R. 309 

Lovell, E. 197. F. 
310. H. 200 

Lovett, Capt. T. H. 
533 


Low, J. 100 
Lowe, A. 105. 
D. 309 
Lowndes, C, 557 
Lowry, Mrs. 215 
Lowther, B. 536 
Luard, M. D. 312 
Lubbock, Lady 644 
Lucas, C. 398. J. 
N. 533,643. M. 
K. 439. R. 420 
Ludlow, Miss 669 
Luke, E. 646 
Lund, E. 645 
Lunn, J. 326 
Lupton, W. M. 311 
Lushington. G. T. 
292. J. A. 79. 
Mrs. C. M. 310 
Lutyens, C. 216 
Luxmoore, S. 665 
Lyall, Dr. W. R.197 
Lydiat, T. 441 
Lynch, M. I. 442 
Lyne, M. E. 332 
Lynn, J. 664. 
C. 645 
Lyon, J. 665 
Lyons, Sir E, 309 
Lysaght, T. H. 197 
Lyttelton, Lady 198 
M‘Adam, Capt. D. 
446 
Macaire, C. H. 199 
Macan, R. 199 
M‘Andrew, A. 31}. 
Cc. 311 
M‘Arthur, J. 111 
Macaulay, J. 643 
Macauley, C. Z. 533. 
Macbryde, C.W.200 
M‘Garogher, F.J.78 
MacCartby, F.M.77 
M‘Cleverty,J.J.197 


Ww. 


R. 


M‘Cornock, 
T. 335 
M‘ Coy, T. R. 80 
M‘Creight, L. D. 
311. M. Lb. 535 
Macdonald, A. 78. 
G. 666 
Macdonell, A. 221. 
Lt.-Gen. Sir J. 
309 
M‘Donough, W.103 
M‘Dougall, A. 76. 
Capt. P. L. 309 
McDowall, C. 218. 
M. A. G. 645. W. 
G. 334 
MacEvpy, P. 220 
Macey, E. 334 
M‘Farlane, Dr. 334 
M‘Garraty, M. 222 
M‘Gregor, Col. D. 
76. Sir C. 76 
M‘Intyre, F. C. 534. 
J. 102 
Mackay, Col. J.553. 
E. M. 420. Rear- 
Adm. Hon, D. H. 
643 
MacKenzie, LadyE. 


Hon. 


534 
Mackie, Dr. W.558. 
E. 219 
Mackinnon, Dr. W. 
334. E. 311, 646 
Mackrell, E, T. 218 
Maclacblan, L. 670 
Maclaine, W. 0.646 
Maclaurin, Miss535 
Maclean, C. 197. F. 
A. 420. L.H.G. 
536 
Macleane, A.E.669. 
G. 669 
Macleay, A. 222 
M‘Mahon, Major B. 
215 
M‘Nab, W. 110 
Macnaghten, S. 78 
M‘Niven, C. 645 
Maddison, T.J. 535 
Maddock, Mrs. T. 
217 
Magenis, Lt.-Col. 
H. A. 417 
Maginn, Dr. 334 
Mahon, D’A. 215 
Mahony, M.M. 197 
Maifey, C. 645 
Main, R. 311 
Mainwaring, E. 417 
Maitland, A. 198. 
G. 200. J. 'T. 78. 
Mrs. L. 198 
Majoribanks,G.663. 
M. G. 664 














Male, E. 312 
Malcolm, O. C. 664 
Mailet, H. F. 311 


Mallett, Mrs. T. 446 
Malone, F. A. S. 
558 


Manchester, Duch. 
of 107 
Mangin, A. R, 102 
Manley, C. O. 79 
Mann, T. 644 
Manning, Ald. 217 
Mansel,G.311. Mrs. 
M. G. 644 
Mansfield, N. M. 
221 


Maples, W. 534 
Mapleton, K. J.312 
Marjoribanks, D.C, 


i9 

Mark, E. W. 198. 
W. 446 

Marker, H. 665 

Marriutt, G. 107. 

. Ven. Archd. 534 

Marsden, T. 104 

Marsh, G. 197 

Marshall, H. O. 79. 
J. 536. J.J. 445. 
M.420. M.C.667. 
S. Baroness de P, 
née 670. T.W.76 

Marsham, E. 667. 
H.331. Mrs.G. 
F. J. 534 

Martin, C. 551. H. 
E. 200. R. 444. 
R. E. 311, S.M. 
215 

Martindale, S. M. 
535 

Martyn, C. 310, E. 


419 

Maskell, M. 418 

Mason, E. 219, 534. 
Rear-Adm. Sir F. 
643. W. 309 

Massie, Capt. T. L. 
643 

Master, H. 106 

Matson, H. J. 643. 
Major H. 199 

Matthews, J. 553. 
J. H. 330, 443. 
R. 669 

Maude, W. 217 

Maule, Hon. Mrs. 
W. 198 

Maunsell, L. D.535 

Mawby, C. 439 

Maxtone, Major C. 
440 

May, E. 646. G. 
333. S. H.644. 
W.66¢. W.H.217 
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Mayne, F. O. 420 
Mayo, J. 643 
Meade, C. E. 556 
Meall, S. H. 80 
Meares, G. 558. G. 
G. 557. H. 445 
Meech, C. 441. G, 
325. R. G.670 
Meetkerke, A. 199 
Melladew, T. 78 
Mellersh, A. 643 
Melville, L. S. 199 
Mends, Caps. G. C, 
536. Capt. W. B. 
417 
Menzies, R. S. 645 
Meredith,H. B.664. 
R, F. 643 


Mertens, M. D. 
219 

Metcalfe, E. E. 444. 
S. 333 


Methuen,Hon. Mrs, 
644 

Meyer, Miss M. E. 
215 

Michell, J. W. 536. 
Mrs. J. 418 

Middleton, T. 643 

Midlewon, C. Vise. 
533 

Mignot, K. M. 534 

Milbank, Mrs. F. 
A. 198 

Mildmay, A. G. 78. 
H.C. St. J. 397. 
J.C. 645 

Miles, P. J. E. 79. 
R. 665. T. 444 

Milford, F. 200 

Mill, Dame D. 76 

Millar, W. 536 

Miller, Comm.R. B. 
309. F. 217. J. 
441. J. B.78. J. 
E. 419. J. F. 108. 
Lady 418. Lt.- 
Col. W. 533. T. 
556 

Milligan, H. 
M. G. 419 

Millman, C. L. H. 


310. 


439 
Millner, R. 329 
Mills, F. 419. F. 

¥. 76. J. 554. 

M. F. 536. S. 80 
Milne, A. G. 443 
Milner, R. 549 
Milward, A. 644 
Minchin, M. A. 110 
Minter, T. 107 
Minton, M. 557 


Mitchell, J. 549. T. 
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Mitford, A. M. 420. 
Mrs. R. H. 418 
Moeller, A. 664 
Moffat, Miss 8. 553 
Moffatt, Lt. J. 667 
Mogg, C. 446. Mrs. 
W. R. 77 
Molling, E. R. 645 
Monck, Hon.H.198. 
Hon. S. 556 
Monckton, Hon. 
Mrs. 533 
Money, C. C. 218 
Monk, Dr. W. P.558 
Monkhouse, H. 325 
Monro, A. D. 666 
Montagu, Lady W. 
105. Mrs. J. W. 
644 
Monteith, Mrs. 533 
Montgomery, A. J. 
109. Mrs. A. 534 
Moody, C. 643. C. 
A. 536. E, 443 
Moore, Capt. T. P. 
446. F. 80. J. 
76, 329. Lady H. 
310. Mrs. R. W. 
644. P. C. 333. 
T. 666. W. H.664 
Morant, Capt. E.76 
Mordaunt, G. 328 
Morehead, M. 558 
Moreland, R. 327 
Moreton, E. 330. 
Mr. 559 
Morgan, J. M.310. 
Mrs. 438. N. 533. 
R. J. 200. R. M. 
200. SirC. M.R. 
533, 643 
Morison, Dr. C.671. 
L. D. 665. S. F. 


644 
Morland,Mrs. W.C, 
310 
Morley, M. 418 
Morphett, N. 104 
Morrice, F. F. J.77. 
J. W. 199 
Morris, C, 220. E. 
79. J. 101 
Morrison, J. W.77. 
S. M. 326 
Morritt, Miss A. 106 
Morse, F. 311 
Mortimer, J. 535. 
M. 646 
Morton, E.311. M. 
A. Y. 311. Miss 
T. 215 


Mosquito, Prince C. 


of 441 
Mostyn, C.79. Mrs. 


L. 533 


681 
Mott, C. 534. G. 
G. 419. H. 8. 646 
Mountain, Col. A. 
8. H. 309 
Mountford, Mrs. S. 
551 
Mountnorris, dow. 
C’tess of 326 
Mourilyan, 1. G.667 
Mousley, C, H.444 
Moxhay, EB. 551 
Moxon, G. B. 534 
Mudd, E. 668 
Mules, €. H. 220 
Mulgrave, Rt. Hon. 
M. S. dow. C’tess 
of 551 
Mumford, G. 643 
Munday, T. 443 
Mundy, W. 417 
Munk, W. 646 
Munn, H. C. 107 
Munro, Major J. St. 
J. 309. Mrs. J. 
326. Surg. W. 76 
Murch, M. P. 665 
Murley, C. C. 420 
Murray, A.102,643. 
F. 0.198. Hon. 
Mrs. 8.77. J.645. 
J.C.B.214. Lt.B. 
H. 558. M.C. 678 
Musgrave, Miss E. 
557 
Muskett, L. L. 536 
Muter, MajorR.309 
Mutton, B. 667 
Myers, E. 438. T. 
17 
Naish, Miss E. 327 
Napier, E. B. 645. 
G. J. 309. Lt.- 
Gen. C, J. 417. 
M. A. 670 
Nash, C. 664 
Nasmyth, G. 645 
Naylor, S. 646. W. 
T. 536 
Neave, R. 446 
Need, J. 332. J. P. 
556 
Neeld, Mrs. J. 310 
Negus, F. 420 
Neilson, R. G. 215 
Nelsov, C. R. 109, 
E. A. 216 
Nesbit, G. 536 
Nethersole, E. 200 
Nevett, C. S. 215 
Neville, H. 309. R. 
645 
Newbould, J, 445 
Newby, R. 217 
Newcomb, A. 443 
Neweomen, A, 291 
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Newdigate, F.B.312 
Newhouse, L. R.198 
Newland, A. 420 J. 
D. 333. M. 326 
Newman, W.H. 80 
Newport, M. 197 
Newsam, H. C. 200 
Newsome, S.W.103 
Newton, B. W. 646. 
F. 325. F. W. 312 
S. E. 440. 
Niblett, E. H. 80. 
J.D.T.534.W.442 
Nicholls, E, C. 332. 
J. 420 
Nicholson, P. C.310 
Nicol, J. 670 
Nicolas, W. K. 643 
Nicoll, C. R. 644 
Nicolls, E. E. 646 
Nicolson, G. 334 
Nisbett, R. P. 309 
Nixon, E. 420 
Noakes, T. 669 
Noble, R. H. 665 
Nockells, Miss M. 
671 
Noel, M. P. 646 
Norgate, J. N. 436. 
S. E. 216 
Norman, Major J. 
309. Miss M. 438 
Northland, Vise. 78 
Norton, E. 200 
Nourse, J. C. 333 
Nogent, C. L. 644. 
Hon. T. H. 328 
Nunn, Capt. J. 444 
S. E.79 
Nutt, G. 310 
Oakeley, C. M. A. 
420 
Oakes, H. F. 559. 
O. P. 200. T. 646 
Oakley, Capt. C. L. 
446. E. 645 
O’Brien, Capt. D. 
643 
O'Callaghan, Mrs. 
644 
Odell, J. C. 553 
Ogden, Mrs. 667 
Ozilvie, P. 440 
Ogle, J. B. 549 
O’Hanlon, J. 78 
O’Hara, J. 445. R. 
445 
Oke, M. 200 
Okeden, W. P. 209 
Oldershaw, A.P.312 
Oldfield, Col. 536. 
T. B. 103 
Oldham, H. 534 
Olding, E. 216 
Oliver, J. 535 


Index to Names. 


Ommanney, Rear- 
Adm. H. M. 197. 
Vice-Adm. Sir J. 
A. 643 

Onley, O. S. 309 

Onslow, H. 198 

Ord, A. 553. L. L. 
78. M. 214 

Orde, H. 77. M. A. 
199 

Orelli, J. G. 559 

Orme, A. F. 442 

Ormsby, Mrs. M.T. 
444 

Osborn, E. 326. 
Lady E. 534 

Osborne, G. Y. 77. 
M.E. A. 328 

Osmond, C. J. 217. 
M. 221 

Oswald, E. 534. G. 
A. 199 

Otley, R. 665 

Ottey, A. S. 312. 
G, F. 197 

Ovens, Capt. J. 446, 
E. 666. T. 643 

Owen, A. E. C, 78. 
H.J.S. 104. Lt. 
E. 216 

Oxendon, A. 77 

Pacey, H. D. B. 533 

Pack, E. 80 

Packe, J. 78 

Page, A. 311. G. H. 
644. M. J. 312. 
S. A. 221, 333 

Paget, F. 219 

Pagliano, C. J. 80 

Pain, C. 106 

Paine, G. 419 

Pakenham, Lady G. 
S.79 


Paley, J. 312 
Palk, LadyD.E. 438 
Palmer, E. A. 670. 
H. 218. H. F. 
670. H.W. 667. 
1. E. 670. Lady 
L. 418. Miss E. 
667. Mrs. M.666. 
8.331. T. 557 
Paramore, W. 441 
Parberry, G. 535 
Pares, A. 535 
Parish, E. 669 
Parke, W. 200 
Parker, A. 440, C. 
L.219. C.M.645. 
H.E.556. M.199, 
331.Mr.E.N.309. 
W. L. A. 643 
Parkin, Dr. H. 555 
Parkinson, Capt. J, 
B. 536 


Parland, Capt. 645 
Parlby, J. A. 553 
Parmenter, W. C. 
534 
Parry, B.107. R. B. 
536. S. 438 
Parson, E. K. 200 
Parsons, C. J. 78. 
F, 442. Hon. L. 
536. M. 441, 534. 
Miss668. Mrs.666 
Partington, H. 557 
Partridge, F. J. 200 
Pasley, Capt. Sir T. 
643. Lady 103 
Passand, J. H. 200 
Passy, Major E. W. 
W. 533 
Paterson, A. 312. 
J. E. 218 
Paul, C. M. L. 331. 
H. J. 644. J.D. 
312. J. J. 313. 
M. 217. R.S. 439 
Paxon, E. 551 
Payne, Capt. W. S. 
671. J.B. 551. 
J. H. 643 
Paynter, F.420, Ma- 
jor H. 533 
Peach, Mrs. S. 554 
Peacock, J. 330. W. 
M. 76 
Peacocke, J. 669. 
I. L. G. 667 
Pearce, H. 662, W. 
309 
Pearse, H. E. 79 
Pearson, A. C. 311. 
C. 646. T. 548 
Pease, I. 80 
Peck,J.441. W.330 
Peckeit, Col. J. 335 
Peckham, M. A.215 
Peddie, Major J. C. 
417 
Peed, F. 105 
Peel, E. 417. E. H. 
446. E. Y. 80. 
F. 309. O. J. L. 
105. W. 197 
Peirson, E. 103 
Pell, M. 80. Mr. 
W. 663. P. 333 
Penderick, M. 557 
Penfold, M. C. 311 
Pennant, Lady M, 
D. 644 
Pennington, Mrs.C, 
198. R. R. 440 
Penny, E. 417 
Penrice, M. C. 199 
Pepys, H. P. 200 
Perceval, Mrs. E. 
644. S. 446 


Perkins, D. 312 
Perreau, E. H. 333 
Petch, I. 535 
Peter, E. 198 
Peters, M. C.J. 200 
Peto, J. 645. M. 
78. Mrs. S. M. 
310. W. 216 
Pettit, Miss M. T. 
106 
Peyton, C. W. 555 
Phelps, S. F. 221 
Phillipps, E. S. 667 
Phillips, C. 76. E. 
200. E. H. 220. 
E. R. 328. G. R. 
536. J.669. L. 
669. M.L. 331. 
Mr. W. 554. R. 
441. 8.440. W. 
441, 558 
Phillipson, E, P.328 
Pbilpot, F. 664 
Phinn, T. 77 
Pickering, C. 663. 
M. A. 328 
Pickersgill,J.C.419 
Picton, J. O. 197 
Pierson, M. 558 
Piggott, S, R. 310 
Pigott, E. 329. E. 
E. 220 
Pilkington, E. 217. 
Mrs. 533 
Piper, W. 215 
Pipon, Capt. G. 199 
Pitfield, Mrs. J. E. 
C, 217 
Pitt, C.M. 644. E, 
M.D.77. L. 644 
Pittman, Mrs. 662 
Piincke, A. 443 
Plumer, C. J. 310. 
T. H. 335 
Plumptre, S. 440 
Plunkett, Hon.Mrs. 
E. 77 
Pocock, C. A. 536 
Pole, H. 645 
Pollen, Mrs, R. H. 
644 
Pollock, M. A. 311 
Pomell, J. 79 
Ponsonby, Lady M. 
534 
Poole, E. 218. G. 
310. Mrs. S.668 
Pooley, J. 556 
Pope, A. 666. J. 
A. 553 
Popham,J.328.Mrs. 
A. BH. L. 77 
Portal, M. 533. W. 
S. 645 
Porter, Miss, 557 














Postlethwaite,J.77. 
Miss T. 664 
Potchett, C. 643 
Potter, M. J. 419 
Pounsbury,Mrs.557 
Powell, A. 558. Col. 
W. 643. F. 80. 
J. 110, 552. K. 
103. Lt. R. A. 
M. E. 80. 
W. R. H. 309 
Power, S. C. M. 664 
Powney,C.105.Mrs. 
198. T. 326 
Powys, L. 219 
Praed,. B. J. M. 418 
Pratt, J. 326. Majo 
C. 643 : 
Prattington, 442 
Preedy, B. 662 
Prendergast, M. 77. 
Miss 670 
Prescott, F. J. 78 
Preston, Lady 198. 
Sir J. H. son of 
668. W. 443, 555 
Pretyman, E. A. 80. 
S. A. 108 
Price, A. 218. A. 
E. 105. J, 331, 
643. Mrs.M.670. 
W. P. 309 
Prichard, Dr. 197. 
Mrs. E. 328 
Prickett, F. H. 644. 
J.J. 549 
Prideaux, Mrs. B. 
553. W.H. 329 
Priest,E.310. R.668 
Priestley, G. 670. 
S. O. 309 
Priestly, J. 556 
Pritchard, H. 417. 
M. 668. S. 214 
Prittie, F. A. 222 
Proby, L. 333 
Proctor, J. E. 419 
Prosser, W. 552 
Protheroe, T. 198 
Prussia, Prince W. 
of 447 
Pryce, W. B. 419 
Prynne, G. R. 645 
Pryse, P. 309 
Puckle, W. 420 
Pullein, W. 198 
Purves,Capt.H. 645 
Purvis, F. 664 
Pycroft, H. G. 312. 
T. 444 
Pym, M. J.79. Mrs. 
F. L. 77 
Pyne, W. R. 222 
Quennell,R.W.329 
Quicke, E. C. 219 


Index to 


Quilter, G. 331 
Quincey, J. 555 
Radcliffe, F. M. 199 
Radford, S. 327 
Radnor, A. 667 
Randolph, J. 643 
Raikes, F. T. 419. 
T. 79 
Rainey, H. G. 533 
Ralfe,M.78. Mrs. 
J. 218 
Ram, E. A. 420, 535. 
J. 535 
Ramsay, Miss, 221 
Randolph, S. A. 80 
Ranken, M. 554 
Rankin, W. 535 
Ransom, A. A. 536 
Ranson, E. 535 
Rashleigh, 534 
Rathborne, I.S.312 
Raven, J. 310 
Rawlins,C.214. H. 
218. J. F. H. 332. 
Lt. R. H. 444 
Rawlinson, G. 646. 
T. A. 200 
Rawnsley, E. 643 
Rawson, A. 79. C. 
670 
Rawstorne, Comm. 
J. 197 
Read, W. J. 198 
Reade, W. 557 
Readman, Miss,553 
Reddie, J. 536 
Redhead, B. 215 
Reed, Major, 535 
Rees, H. 417 
Reeve, J. C. 442 
Reeves, T. W. 418 
Reid, E.0.312. H. 
M. 550. J. 219 
Reynard, E. H. 77 
Reynolds, H. 79. 
Miss A. M. 219. 
O. 197 
Renny, G. 111 
Rice, A.P.200. Capt. 
H. 222. E, 199. 
F.A.219. H.76 
Richards, A. B. 534. 
C.M. 535. Capt. 
P. 643. G. 221. 
J. 669. Lt. W. 
105. R. 197 
Richardson, C. 326. 
G. F.550. H.A. 
312. J.L. 108. R. 
M. K. 335. R. 80 
Rickaby, G. 333 
Ricketts, J. B. 221 
Rimington, H. 78 
Rippingall, T. N. 78 
Ritchie, J. 552 


Names. 


Rivers, C. A. 198. 
Lady 534 
Rivington, C. 418 
Robarts, J. W. 536 
Robe, A. W. 670 
Roberts, A. L. 109. 
A. T. 536. C.199, 
F. 312. L. 197. 
M.218. M.A.311. 
Major W. 533. M. 
M. 536. Mrs. 556 
Robertson, A. 334, 
C.311.C omm.D. 
76. D. 328. H. 
A. M. 670. M. 
535. Mr. 663 
Robins, J. W. 333 
Robinson,A. 0.645. 
C.216,223. Capt. 
5.417. Col.D.440. 
D. 442. F. 312. 
G. 419. H. 104, 
H.M.219. J.W. 
311. L.80. M.79. 
M.R.198. S.667 
Robson, E. 670 
Robyns, E. 79 
Roche, E, F. 79 
Rockett, A. 668 
Rodbard,H.L.B.78 
Rodes, A. M. H. 440 
Rodgers, J. 643 
Rodwell, C. B. 310 
Roebuck, G. 552 
Rogers,A.536. H. 
101. J.218. J.B. 
420. M.E. 220 
Rogerson, M. S. 664 
Rohde, J. 78 
Rolleston, C. J. 535 
Romilly, F. 199 
Rooke, H. 218 
Roose, S. 309 
Roper, C. A. 646 
Rose, J. A. 535. J. 
B.80. Mrs.H.441. 
S. 104 
Rosenberg, H. 418 
Rosher, J. 107 
Ross, E. 534. G. 
645.G.W.H.645. 
Major H. G. 107 
Rothe, Major L.417 
Rotton, M. H. 200 
Rous, C. 333 
Routh,Capt.J.1. 222 
Rowan, C. 76 
Rowland, Mr. 418 
Rowley, W. 328 
Roworth, 645 
Royds, C. L. 417 
Royle, R. 667 
Rudd, E. M. 214 
Rugby, E. 536 
Ruggles, M. 104 
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Rumbold,E.V.E.79 
Rumsey, G. 536 
Rundle, E. 440 
Rushout, A. 553 
Russell,A.O.C.419. 
Capt. R. 108, F. 
C. H. 533. 4H, 
555.J.197. Mrs. 
R. H. 418. R. 
646. W.E.79 
Rutherfoord, 329 
Rutland, G. 663 
Rutley, E. 555 
Ryland, J. W. 645 
Sadleir, I. J. 78 
Sadler, Capt. T. S. 
417. Mr. 443 
Sage, W. F. 534 
Sainsbury, W.R.550 
St. Aubyn, R. J.438 
St. George, T. 436 
St. Leger, J. G. 78 
St. Mart, 418 
St. Maur, A. 418 
St. Vincent, C. 666 
Salisbury, W. 109 
Salmon, E. F. 552. 
Salomons, H. 312. 
P. 76 
Salusbury, C. 197 
Sampson, D. D.418 
Sams, C. H. 219 
Sandars, G. 312 
Sanders, J. 107. 
Sanderson, E. 445, 
Hon. J. 332 
Sandilands, Hon. 
Mrs. J. 310 
Sandys, C. 312 
Sanford,1.645. Lt.- 
G. 107. E. A. 309 
Sankey, E. F. 536 
Sansom, Miss 325 
Sansum, J. 217 
Sapte, J. H. 198 
Sardinia,M.C.dow. 
Queen of 559 
Sargeaunt, S.A.536 
Sargent, M. 80 
Sartorius, Capt. Sir 
G. R. 643 
Satis, C. C. S, 557 
Saumarez, Lady de 
666. Rt. Hon. M, 
dow. Lady de 670 
Saunders, C. A.534, 
J. F. 536. W. 552 
Saunt, J. 312 
Savage, E. 108. L. 
A.199. MissE.553 
Savory, M, 55] 
Sawell, M. 665 
Sawyer, R. J. 105 
Saxton, E. M. 311 
Say, E. 103 
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aye and Sele 417 
card, E. 669. T. 
198 
Schaw, A. J. 534 
Scholes, R. 217 
Schomberg, A. 221 
Schreiner, M. F. 78 
Scobell, J. S. 549. 
M. J. V. 420. S. 
G. 645 
Scotland, J. 312 
Scott, A.442, Capt. 
Capt. Hon. C. G. 
§33. C., S. 536. 
D. 445. ~—E, 312. 
E.R. 419. J. 107. 
J. H. 312. J. M. 
536. Sir E. D. 80 
Seudamore, E. T. 
311. H. 311 
Seaman, M. 417 
Searle, Mrs. 664 
Seaton, H. 334 
Sedgwick, A, 197. 
L. 199 
Sefton, C’tess, 198 
Selby, M. 199 
Self, W. H. 553 
Sender, Mr. 664 
Seppings, A. 670 
Seton, Mrs. 418 
Sewell, A. H. C. 78. 
H. 419. M. 215 
Seymour, C. F. 197. 
Comm. F. B. P. 
76. G. 558. J.R. 
lio. J. W. 646. 
Lady 77. Lady E. 
77. §S. D. 535. 
W. C. H. 535 
Shadbolt, G. 216 
Shadwell, P. C. 663 
Shakespear, Capt. 
Sir R. C. 76 
Shard, H. S. 444 
Sharp, Miss 328 
Sharpe, W. H. S.79 
Sharples, Mrs. 554 
Sharwood, E. 312 
Shaw, J. 198. W. 
D. 330 
Shawe, F. L. 557 
Shearman, S, A.557 
Shedden, A. 78 
Sheeban, J. 200 
Sheldon, S, 215 
Shelley, R, 553 
Shepherd, C. 192. 
E. 665. 8.76 
Sheppard, M. E.311 
Sheridan, J. 105. 
M. 446 
Sheriff, S. 557 
Shewell, A. 78 
Shiffuer, C-77 


Index to Names. 


Shore, J. H.80. L. 
8S. 645 


Shortt, W. T. 643 
Shubrick, E. 200. 
R. 420 
Shurlock, H. A. J. 
444, J. M. 219 
Shuttleworth, P. U. 
108. T. 310 
Sibley, Mrs. J. 218 
Sikes, T. 197 
Simeon, A. 645. H. 
645 
Simmonds, J. De L. 
643 
Simmons, J. L, 668 
Simpson, G.M.325. 
Lady F. B. 77. N. 
327. W. 443 
Sims, A. 555. C. 
217. H. 77. 
Singleton, L.S.311. 
Major J. 311 
Sisley, M. 420 
Sisson, J. 643 
Skene, C. 663 
Skinner, A. M. 420 
Skirrow, W. 533 
Skurray, E. L. 443 
Slade, J. T. T. A. 
197. Mrs. 310.S. 
553 
Slater C. 219 
Slaytor, M. 419 
Sleeman, J. 105 
Smart, J.441. Mrs. 
J. 550 
Smeaton, J. B. 77 
Smirke, L. 535 
Smith, A. 309. B. 
A. 668. C. 79. 
D. 535. Dr. G. 
643. E. E. 555. 
KE. H. 199. E. P. 
77. E.S.79. F. 
199. 420, 535. 
F.T. 326. G. 437, 
533. G.M. 443. 
H. 198, 214, 534. 
H. J. 644. H.R. 
417, 643. J. 107, 
309, 663. J. J. 
197, 420, 533. 
Lt.-Col. J. 329. 
M. 419, 536, 541, 
553. Mrs. Col, 
331. R. 77, 555. 
8. J. 220, 3113 T. 
443. T. G. 197. 
T. T. 77. W. 80. 
W. M. 369 
Smithett, J. F.536. 
Smyth, Capt. J. H. 
311, Major R. C. 
417. W. H. 536 


Smythe, L. 552. W. 
534 i 


Snelgar, H. 326 
Snell, W. P. 200 
Sneyd, P. M. 80 
Sockett, C. 220 
Soltan, H. A. 536 
Somers, J. P. 417 
Somerville, P, 646 
Soper, J. 440 
South, T. 215 
Southey, S. 670 
Southouse,C.M.558 
Southwell, G. 643 
Sowter, G. 440 
Sparkes, E. 110 
Sparrow, A. R. 200 
Sparshott, M. 312 
Spear, J. 103 
Speck, E. J. 417 
Speed, M. 552 
Speid, J. 310 
Spencer, E. 199, 
438, Earl, 417 
Spicer, W. 217 
Spitta, H. 311 
Splatt, A. 217 
Spofforth, J. 221 
Spooner, H.666. 1. 
218 
Spratt, Tf. A. B. 417 
Spridgeon, Mrs. R. 
668 
Springett, W.J.534 
Springthorpe, 309 
Spry, Sir S. T. 309 
Spurgin, J. B. 199 
Spurrier, J. W.103. 
T. H. 334 
Square, J. H. 79 
Squire, J. 77 
Stack,Capt.N.M.76 
Stackhouse, J. 417 
Stacy, C. 645 
Stade, M, 218 
Staff, C. 331 
Staffurd,Miss J. 666 
Staffurth, M. 106 
Stainbank, M. 557 
Standert, M. 221 
Stanford, J. 669 
Stanhope, P.S. 533 
Stanley, A. 102, C. 
665. Hon. E.H. 
76, 417 
Staple, P, 558 
Staples, E. B. 104 
Starke, E. 110 
Steed, E. 662 
Steel, C. H. 419 
Stephens,A.M. 109. 
Capt. F. J, 197. 
E. 312. J. 557. 
Mrs. 310. Rey. 
197. W. 310 


Stephenson, M. 536. 
Mrs. 533 
Sterky, C. 644 
Sterling, Sir J. 417 
Stert, A. 216 
Steuart, M. 311 
Steven, F. 440 
Stevens, A. E, 329. 
H. B. 534. J. B. 
534, Lt.Col. T. 
643. 5S. 78 
Stevenson, J. 310, 
419. S. W. 533. 
W. 552 
Stewart, A. 445, 
Comm. R. A. 417. 
Dr. A. 76. J. 335. 
M. A. 80. Miss 
216. Mrs. C. 663 
Stirling, J. F. 312 
Stockdale, S. 535, 
663 
Stocklade, S, 646 
Stokes, C, 536. W. 
S. 646 
Stonard, J. 662, 
Miss R. 107 
Stone, H. 443, 444. 
L. 326. Lt. 418. 
M. 330. R. 439 
Stooks, E. 536 
Stopford, J. 76 
Storie, J. G. 418 
Storry, J. B. 419 
Story, A. B. 218. 
S. F. 443 
Stourton, A. M. 221 
Stow, W. 644 
Stowe, C. H. 664 
Strachey, G. 329 
Strange, Capt. A.T. 
79. I. K.554 
Stratford, M. 326 
Stratton, Mrs. 418 
Streatfeild, R.S.309 
Street, T. H. 419 
Strelley, F. C. 420 
Stretton, Lt. Col, S. 
W. L. 76 
Strode, J. 8.78 
Strong, F.80. J. 646 
Struth, E. 311 
Strutt, J. 309 
Stuart, Capt. J. R. 
309. Hon. and 
Rey. A. G. 646. 
L. 199. M. 553. 
M. L. 553 
Studley, L. A. 535 
Stulz, J. 669 
Sturges, C. 551 
Style, S. M. 535 
Styles, W. 200 
Suckling, R. A. 77 
Sullivan, F. G, 213 














Sumner, J. H. R. 
533. Mrs. C. 418. 
Mrs. R. 310. 

Sutherland, G. 311 

Sutton, A. 533. H. 
419. H.S. 444, 
M. 220. R. 106. 
8.216. T. 440 

Swainson, C. A. 417 

Swatman, W. 667 

Swayne, S. 200 

Sweeting, H. 109 

Sweetland, H. 665 

Swinburne,Lt.Gen. 
Baron 447 

Sydenham, C. St.B. 
$12 

Sydney, Vise. 76 

Symonds, J. J. 535. 
8. 219 

Symons, E, 80. M. 
A. 646. W. J. 217 

Tailyour, A. R. 445 

Talbot, Capt. 312. 
Hon. Mrs.G. 198. 
J. 332 

Tamworth, S. C. 
Vise’tess 332 

Tancred, S. 311 

Tanner, A. 536. J. 
N. 217 

Tanqueray, T. 79 

Tarleton, Comm.76 

Tarleton, J. E. 437 

Tarrant, T. 108 

Tarte, W. H. 311 

Tastu, M. 559 

Taswell, F. 80 

Tate, J. S. 644. M. 
106. Miss 443. 
Mrs. G. 198 

Tatbam, A. A. 77 

Tattersall, Capt. G. 
B. 643 

Tatton, T. W. 309 

Tatum, J. 445 

Taunton, W. E. 79 

Tayler, W. 442 

Taylor, A. S. 646. 
E.312. F.J. 417. 
G. W. 312. H-C. 
80. Lt. Col. J.76. 
Major W. 643. 
Mrs. A. 105. R. 
666. S. 439, 554. 
. Me Y¥:.. 2. 
419. W. 327, 670. 
W. F. 197 

Teape, M. 666 

Temple, Lt. C. H. 
V. 558 

Templer, G. H. 550. 
Major G, 222 

Tennant, A. M. F 
106, S.C. 106 
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Terry, M. 417 
Tessier, P. G. 534 
Teulon, R. 326 
Thelwall, E. W. 663 
Theobald, T. 535 
Thierry, I. de 199 
Thistlethwayte 328 
Thomas, A. 77. C. 
B 007. Ff. F. 
443. J. 445. J. 
L. 662. Major J. 
B. ill. SS. 536 
Thompson, A. K. 
37. C. 420. J. 
311. J. G. 418. 
Lady 310.  Lt.- 
Col. C. 334. M. 
A. 551. N: 218. 
Prof.334, T. 197. 
W. 216 
Thomsuoii, H. 552. 
J.552. J.D. 79 
Thorne, M. 665 
Thorp, C. 311 
Thrupp, H. 418 
Thurburn, A. 646 
Thurlby, A. 221 
Thurman, J. 330 
Thynne, Lady C. 
418 Lady E. 439 
Thyots, M. G. 79 
Tibbs, H. W. 419 
Tideombe, J. 332 
Tiddeman, E. 8.536 
Tidy, Mrs. 666 
Tierney, M. E. 643 
Tillett, J. F. 420. 
M. E. 3)1 
Tilley, C. F. 552 
Timbrell, E. 333 
Timins, E. M. 553 
Tobin, E. 646. J. 
535 
Toker, E. 667 
Toler, Hon.Mrs.310 
Tollemache, G. 19¢ 
Toller, M. 220 
Tombs, J. 223 
Tomkin, J. R. 79 
Tomkins, S. 326 
Tomlins, W. T. M. 
218 
Tomlinson, G. 198 
Tonkin, F. 420 
Tonna, M. 335, 446 
Toovey, W. 331 
Topham, L, 558 
Torkington, C. 312 
Torrance, W. C,222 
Totterick, J. 
Toulmin, 8. S. 79 
Tower, R. 200 
Towgood, B. 442, 
R. 102 
Towler, M. 79 


Townley, J. 214. 
R. 558, 670 
Townsend, H. 222. 
E. 76. R. 447 
Tregenza, J. 440 
Treherne, H,M.215 
Trenchard, Mrs. H 
L. 8. D. 310 
Trevelyan, H.L.108 
Trevor, C. A. 646. 
C.E. A. 535. W. 
C. 646 
Trezevant,E.W.216 
Trimble, J. 217 
Trimmer, F. E. 418 
Trithen, Dr. F. 77 
Tritton, Mrs. H.418 
Trollope; Lady 77 
Tronson, Mrs. 77 
Trotman, E. A, 535 
Troughton,J.A.333. 
J.C. 646 
Tuach, A. 326 
Tucker, M. 329. 
A. 105 
Tudor, W. L. 420 
Tudway, R. C. 310 
Tugwell, L. 110 
Tulk, C. A. 326. 
Ens. 558 
Tullock, J. 79 
Turnbull, E.C.311. 
W. 102 
Turner,C.200. Capt. 
H. J. 446. E. 
443. J.439. Lady 
C. 198. L. H.77. 
T. 443. W.1T.646 
Turquand, B. 223 
Turvin, Mrs. I. M. 
H. 533 
Tuxford, Mr. 664 
Twamley, C. 78 
Tweedy, E. D'O. 
438 
Twiss, T. 644 
Twynam, Mrs, 218 
Tyler, J. 198. J.W. 
645 
“—— Capt.C.W. 


Tyndall, C. J. 217. 
Lt. E. 446 
Tynte, Capt. K. 80. 
C.J. K. 197 
Urquhart, H. J. 198 
Usedom 644 
Usber, Lt. W.A.665 
Vallance, A. 669. 
W. 443 
Vallancy, I. 106 
Valpy, Mrs. R. 533 
Vance, F. 311 
Vander Horst, 
C. 442 


- 


Vans Li R. 330 
Van Sandau, B. 215 
Van Voorst, E. 103 
Varieas, R. A..551 
Varley, B. M. 327 
Varnham, F, 215 
Vassall,Major R, 199 
Vaughan, E. 549. 
8. 312 
Vaux, B, 419 
Vavasour, P, 419 
Veel, C. M. 76 
Venables, G. H.536 
Ventham, Mrs. 218 
Vereker 310 
Verner, C. 200 
Vernon, E. G. 671. 
E. H. 645. G. H. 
309. Hon. Mrs. 
J. 219. H. J. 646 
Verschoyle, J.J.645 
Vertue, C. 419 
Verulam, C’tess 198 


S. Vials, Mrs. 556 


Vicars, MajorE.199. 
Major R. S, 311 

Vigne, C. 332 

Vigurs, E. B. 664 

Viner, A. W. E. 533 

Vining, C. 106. T. 
106 

Vivian, Lady 418. 
M. 80 


Vollum, W. J. Se 
Von ~~ ‘teal . P. 


Waddington, S. 554 
Wade, Lady 198 
Wadham, ‘I. 329 
Wake, A. 553. B. 
A. 417 
Wakefield, Col. W. 
335. E. 199 
Wakeman, SirO.200 
Walcot, T. K. 551 
Waleott, F. I. 441 
Waldener, J. O. 551 
Waley, E. 644 
Walker, A. 312. H. 
M. A. 420. Lady 
644, Lady J. 644. 
Lt. E. 310. M. 
E. M. 420. P. 
W. 334. W. 107 
Wallace, Lady M. 
H. 644 
Waller, F. J. K.419 
Walliker, P. V. 668 
Wallis, R. 108 
Walmisley,A.M.444 
Walmsley, Sir J.309 


T. Walrond, Hon. Mrs. 


J. W. 418 


ie 


re 





696 


Walsh, C. 102, Dr. 
334. E. 552. S. 
- P.79 
, Walsingham, 418 
-Walters, C. 77 
Wansey, G. 310 
Ward, A. 312. Hon. 
Mrs. H. D. 418. 
H. G, 643. H. 
J. 420, 535. H. 
P. 221. J. 551. 
J. V. 5 ae 
326. M. A. 77. 
W.534. W.F.105 
Warden, W. 667 
Wardlaw, J. 105 
- Wardroper, C, 312. 
R. 554 
Ware, S. 551 
Waring, A. 200. E. 
553 : 
Warne, W. T. 668 
Warner, E. 330.T. 
445 
Warren, A. 534. R. 
438. W.J.216 
Warriner, E. 107 
Warrington, A. 80 
Warter, E. 533 
Washington, A. 109 
Wason, J. 198 
Waterhouse, G. E. 
445 
Waters, Mrs. 439 
Wathen, C. 329. 
Major 665 
Watkins, E. 558. 
S. 102 
Watkinson, J. 329 
Watlington, G. 104 
Watson, C. A. 534. 
H. O. 536. L. 553 
Watton, E. J. 106 
Watts, A.J. H.312, 
E. 332. J. 326. 
N. 663 
Waugh, M. E. 646 
Way, A.E.645. Mrs. 
S. A. 444 
Waye, Mrs. E.. 441 
Weatherly, E. 311 
Webb,C. 663. J. B. 
77. L. 214. 
Webber, A. E. 557. 
R. 666 
Webster, A. E. 79. 
C. 645. L.78. S. 
K. 533. S.-P. 215 
Wedd, E. 440 
Wedderburn, 
J. A. 418 
Wedgwood,P.E.330 
Wegg, Major J, 533 


Mrs. 
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Weld, J. 199 
Welles, A. 216 
Welleslev, Lady C. 
534. Hon. G. C, 
M. 200 
Wells, E. B. 78. J. 
103. M. 663. Mrs. 
A. 558. S. 328. 
Welsh, G. W. 213 
Werry, J. 665 
West,Capt.J.T.419, 
Capt. O. 534. E. 
310. J.J.669. J. 
L.440. A.G. 644 
Westcott, J. H. 327 
Western, M. P. 329 
Westhorp, M. 200 
Westoby, W. A. S. 
535 
Weston, C. H. S. 
662. H. B. 78. 
W. W. 445 
Wetherfield,Mrs.G. 
M. 418 
Whalley, S. 668 
Whately, M. D. 220 
Wheatley,SirH.417 
Wheeler, S. 110. T. 
L. 667 
Wheelton, E. 534 
Wheler, C. 438 
WhichcoteLady 667 
Whieldon, H. 78 
Whigham, R. 417 
Whinfield,H.W.325 
Whitby, M. A. 107 
White, A. F.A. 645. 
Capt. H. D. 76. 
J.310. J.C. 534. 
Lady 644. L. M. 
312.R.663.T.662. 
Town Major 555 
Whitehead, A. 668. 
E. 311. G. 311. 
J. 665. M. 536. 
S. 666. T. C. 311 
Whitehouse, G. L. 
533 
Whitelegg, W. 418 
Whiting, J. S. 646. 
R. 198 
Whitton, M. P. 333 
Whorwood 417 
Whylock, E. 330 
Whyte, W. T. 200 
Whytt, R. 220 
Wicke, S. 78 
Wickham, Mrs. F. 
533 
Wicks, J. P. 417 
Wigan, W. L. 645 
Wightman, W. 333 
Wigney, E. 109 


Wigram, E. F. 108. 
F. M. 310. L. 418 
Wilbraham, R. 106 
Wilder, F. B. S. 444 
Wilkins, G. 666. J. 
M.199. M.A.330. 
W. 311 
Wilkinson, F.A.221. 
M. 436. W.419. 
W. J. P. 329 
Willan, W. 438 
Willes, C. 311 
Willett, S. 419 
Willets, J. W. 644 
Williams,A.670. D. 
H. 222. E. 79. E. 
F.535. G.H.419. 
H.437,444.J.646. 
J.C.213. M. 108, 
199,442.M.A.199, 
311,534.Miss327. 
S.443,646. St.G, 
A.533. 7.440. W. 
644, 666 
Williamson, J. 438. 
W. 417 
Willis, A. 555 
Wills, M. S. 645 
Willyams, H. 309 
Wilmot, Lady E. 
534, E.R. E.77 
Wilson, A. 109,439. 
A.S. 535. C. 536. 
Capt. H. 78. Dr. 
J.77. E.645. H. 
644.H. J.310. I. 
F.R. 444. J. 312, 
437. Lt.-Col. N. 
417. M. 80, 440, 
645. R.A.217. S. 
199. S.R.103. T. 
533.W.D.644,W. 
S. 420 
Winbolt,H.78. J.78 
Winckwortb, H.80. 
J. 215 
Winder, E, 645 
Windham, A. 333. 
Lt.-Col. 535 
Whidow, R. 107 
Windus, L. L. 78 
Wing, E. 104. J. 77 
Wingaard, H. 670 
Wingate, T. 331 
Wingfield} Mrs. 534 
Wington, S. S. 668 
Winn, C. 667 
Winter, F. A. 444. 
3.104 


“Witham, W. 215 


Withers, A. 418 
Winthrop, E. G. 78. 
Mrs. H. 198 


~ 


Wodehouse, Lady, 
77. Mrs. E, 644 
Wolrige, J. 554 
Wood, D. 333. J. 
667. L. 310. M. 
557, 663. Major- 
Gen. W. 309. R. 
F. 644. W.P. 177, 
197 
Woodburn 439 
Woodham 199 
Woodhouse, 535 
Woodmass, R. 669 
Woodward, J.P. 80. 
M. E. 330 
Woolcombe, R. 666 
Woolhouse, G. R. 
645 
Wollaston, E. 
F. M. 79 
Woollcombe, 536 
Woolley, J. 312 
Woolnough, E. 198 
Worger, Mrs, E.107 
Worship, J. 419 
Wrateslaw, J. M.79 
Wren, S. 557 
Wrey,G. B. 310. S. 
105 
Wrigglesworth, J. 
D. 213 


103. 


Wright, E. 646. F, 
B. 644. Lt. T. P. 
311. M. E. 312, 
330. J. A. 667. S. 
77. W.H. 77 

Wyatt, Miss M. 439 

Wykeham, W. 417 

Wykes, A. A. 109 

Wylde, Col. W. 197. 
M.L.311 

Wyndham, B. 80. 
C. H. W. 533 

Wyon, M. 419 

Wyse, Rt. Hon. T. 
309. T. 309 

Wyvill, Mrs, M.418 

Yacker, M. A. 78 

Yarnold, E. 438 

Yate, C. 199 

Yates,C. 664. G.553 

Yeats, J. 445 

Yonge, C. 536. Dr. 
W.551.Hon. Mrs. 
T. E. 198. Mrs. 
G. 418 

York, J. W. 309. M. 
80 


Yorke, 104, 106 

Young, E. 79, 645. 
G. H. 103. M. 78 
W. 669 
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